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OPINIONS ON THE " INDIAN CULTURE ” 


Dr. W. Steele.— The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, embo- 
dying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students, 
i cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader.— .. -admirable. . .shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mohs. Lotsis Fmot — • • .full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright, 
future. My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Winteraitz. - I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis dela Vallee Poussin.— . . . contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Wimernitz on the Sraniana-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith — It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C May 1 take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents— a very important 
appendage ? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly 
and serious character and is a credit to India. Many of the authors of the 
articles are old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, 
if I could only get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies 
You have an army of capable contributors. 

Dr. L D. Barnett .—The Indian Culture , I am glad to sec, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski- ... Fine Journal 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky —A splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham. — May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and 
the success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C. W. Guraer, I.CS.— . . .a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan. — ; congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
mid I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society ( Vol. IX, Part 
1, July 1934 ) .—This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the 
ancient History of India and her great culture. The excellent character of this 
new Journal and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise 
and devotion of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture 
rightly and completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinu- 
ance of the great epoch making journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Jour- 
nal, three numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific 
periodical by the richness. of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped 
that this Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring 
workers under the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant 
Dr. Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing and brilliant 
scholars like Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We hcartiiv congratulate 
the management of the Journal on the high standard of excellence that is attained 
and hope that by means of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There 
is no doubt that its appearance is a valuable addition to the number of scholarly 
journals published in India to-day. We wish it all success. 
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DE HEVESY AND T 

By Biren Bonnerjea 



In a recent study Guha 1 gave a short and thoughtful summary 
of the work done in anthropology in India during the last quarter of 
a century. This study includes general anthropology, prehistoric 
archeology, physical anthropology and cultural anthropology, but 
takes no notice of linguistics, although it cannot be denied that linguis- 
tics have contributed much to the science of man. The present paper 
is written to give a general idea of what has been done during the last 
few years on Munda linguistics and of the possible ethnographical 
connections of the Mundas. 

Since the time of Col. Dalton short notices on the various 
Munda peoples had been published from time to time. The Santali 
languages had been studied by Skrefsrud, Bodding and others ; Mun- 
dari was studied by HofEmann, Kurku by Drake, and Savara or Sora 
by Ramamurti. The Encyclopedia Mundarica of J. Hoffmann and 
A. van Emmelen is still in course of publication. In 1912 Roy pub- 
lished a detailed account of the Munda institutions 2 , which was follow- 
ed by a study of another Munda tribe, the Birhors, in 1925 ; ten 
years later the same author published a monograph on the Hill 
Bhuinyas, and two years after that, in 1937, in collaboration with his 
son, he published an account of the Kharias. Inspite of the earlier 
works about them the Mundas did not come to the fore until 1906 
when Father W. Schmidt, the founder of the “ Anthropos ”, thought 
he saw 7 similarities between the Santali language on the one hand, and 
the Mon-Khmer, Nicobarese, Khasi, Bahnar and Sdeng languages on 
the other. In that year he published a work 3 * in which he 
attempted to prove that Santali was formed by prefixation to Mon- 
Khmer roots, and on this hypothesis he formed a new family of 
languages which he named “Austric” with a sub-family Austro- Asia- 


1. B. S. Guha, “ Progress of Anthropology in India during the last Twenty- 
five Years,” Progress of Science in India during the last Twenty-five Years 
(Calcutta, 1938), pp. 300-335. 

2. S. C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country. Ranchi, 1912. 

3. W. Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer Volker. Ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkern 

zentral-Asiens und Austronesiens. Brunswick, 1906- 
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tic.” Sten Konow of Oslo enthusiastically accepted this “discovery” 
first in the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen and then in the Linguistic 
Survey of India (edited by Grierson). This new-family of languages 
became a “reality”, and even the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica contains an account of it. 

For almost a quarter of a century we had become accustomed 
to this youngest member of the linguistic families created by Pater 
Schmidt. From infancy it had passed to its youth without having 
its right of existence being questioned by anyone, when suddenly 
Guillaume de Hevesy, a man totally unknown to the anthropological 
and linguistic world, dealt it its death blow which left it tottering 
before it finally succumbed 4 . In the first-named of his papers men- 
tioned in the preceding note de Hevesy argued that the word com- 
parisons given by P. Schmidt cannot be taken seriously; he demon- 
strated no less than 70 of Schmidt’s errors, and stated that “many 
more instances could be given” 5 6 . In the other txvo papers he came 
to the conclusion that since Father Schmidt had built up his linguis- 
lic family on a supposed relationship and since this relationship is 
notv proved to be non-existent, the two terms “Austro-Asiatic” and 
“Austric” must also cease to exist. Then de Hevesy goes on to say 
that the Munda languages belong to the Finno-Ugrian (FU) family 
of languages, and especially to the Ugrian branch, having affiinities with 
such widely separated languages as Ostyak, Vogul and Magyar 
(Hungarian). 

The study of the Hungarian language dates back several cen- 
turies. As long ago as 1604 Szenczi published a Latin-Hungarian 
dictionary®, and almost sixty-five years before that, in 1539, appeared 
the Grammatica Ungaro-Lcitinum by Johannus Sylvester (born about 


4. G. de Hevesy, “On W. Schmidt’s Munda-Mon- Khmer Comparisons (Does 
an Austric Family of Languages exist ?)” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies , London Institution , vi (London, 1930), pp. 187-200; Id., “Du danger 
de 1 ‘emploi des termes ‘Langues Austro-Asiatiques’ et ‘Langues Austriques’ (Une 
fausse famille linguistique), “Atti del Congresso di Linguistica tenuto in Roma 
*933 (Firenze, 1935), pp. 1-8 (of Reprint); Id., “A False Linguistic Family, 
the ‘Austro-Asiatic’. ", Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, xx, 
1934. Pts. III-IV, pp. 1-9 (Reprint). 

5. Hevesy, in Bull. Sc. Orient St., vi. 199. 

6 . Molnar -Albert Szenczi (1574-1633), Dictionarium latino-ungaricum, 
.1604. 
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1504). In 1770 Sajnovics T scientifically demonstrated the relation- 
ship of Hungarian with Lhe Finn and Lapp languages, and later, in 
1799, S. Gyarmathi in his dissertation entitled “Affinitte linguae 
hungaricae cum linguis fennicae origini grammatice demonstrata” 
published at Gottingen conclusively proved the same thesis. After 
the relationship between the different languages of the FU group 
had been established the study was taken up by such scholars as Mik- 
los Revai (1749-1807), Antal Reguly (1818-1858) and Pal Hunfalvy 
(1810-1891) in Hungary, and M.A. Castren (1813-1852) and F.J. 
Wiedemann (1805-1887) in Finland and Russia. Under these scholars 
the study received a great impetus, but it was not until the time of 
Joseph Budenz (1836-1892) that a proper systematic study of the FU 
languages really began. Budenz studied the comparative vocabulary 
and morphology of the FU languages and compiled a masterly vocabu- 
lary and, best of all, initiated a disciplined and scientific system of work 
in the study of the languages in question. 

The direction given to FU languages by Budeiiz has since 
been continued with slight variation by scholars like Bernat Mun- 
kacsi, Jozsef Szinnyei, Zoltan Gombocz, Ignacz Halasz, Armin 
Vambery, Joseph Balassa, D. R. Fuchs, Odon Beke, Miklos Zsirai, V. 
Thomsen, E. N. Setiila, U. T. Sirelius, A. Kannisto, K. Donner, A. 
Sauvageot, and others too numerous to mention, but little new has 
been added to our store of knowledge on the subject. Gombocz 
demonstrated the existence of Bulgarian loan words 8 ; Vambery and 
Gyula Nemeth, the Turkish element”; Thomsen showed the influ- 
ence of Germanic languages on the Finno-Lapp languages 10 ; Miklo- 
sich demonstrated the Slav element in Hungarian 11 ; Munkacsi collect- 
ed a large number of Hungarian words which he shores to be either 


7. For his contribution to FU linguistics see, E. Setiila, Lisin suomalais- 
ugrilaisen kielentutkimuksen historiaan [Helsinki, 1892], pp. 107 sq., J. Papay, 
A magyar nyelvhasonlitds lortenete [Budapest, 1922], pp. 1 1 sq. 

8. Z. Gombocz, Die bulganscJi-tiirkischen Lehmoorter in der ungarischen 
Sprache [Suomalais ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia XXX, Mem, Soc. Fmno-Ougr., 
XXXX. Helsingfors, 1902]. 

9. A. Vambery, Der Ur sprung der Magyaren (Leipsic, 1882); Id., A 
magyarszdg heletkezcse es gyarapoddsa (Budapest, 1895); Id., A magyarsdg 
bolcsojeuel (Budapest 1914); G. Nemeth, A honjoglaUkori mngyarsdg kialaku- 
Idsa (Budapest, 1930). 

10. V. Thomsen, Uber den Einfhtss der germamschen Sprachen auf die 
finnisch-lappischen (Leipsic, 1870). 

ii. F. Miklosich, Die slavischen Elemente im Magyarischen (Vienna, 1884). 
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of Aryan or of Caucasian origin 12 ; and Setala proved the connection 
between the FU languages and the Samoyed language of Siberia 13 ; 
but the general classification of the FU languages remained the same 
as at the time of Budenz until de Hevesy came forward with his revo- 
lutionary hypothesis. 

We have seen above the “destructive theory” of de Hevesy. 
His “constructive theory” of the genetic relationship between the 
FU and the Munda families of languages came later. By profession 
Guillaume de Hevesy, Wilhelm von Hevesy, or to give him his native 
Hungarian name, Hevesy Vilmos, is an engineer, resident in Paris. 
Born in 1879 of an aristocratic family, he served as a Captain of a 
Hussar regiment in the late Austro-Hungarian army during the 
World War. His greatest contribution to the science of anthropo- 
logy has been to establish the identity of the inscriptions on seals 
from Mohenjo-Daro with the writings on the “wooden tablets” from 
Easter Island 14 . His interest in linguistics was first aroused by the 
chance perusal of a magazine article about the Maoris. Among 
other things this article contained a number of Maori words. M. de 
Hevesy was struck by the similarity of these words with words in his 
native tongue, and to set the matter at rest, he began to study linguis- 
tics and ethnology. As a result of these intensive, though unmetho- 
dical studies, he published a book in English entitled “Munda- 
Magyar-Maori, etc.” under the nom-de-plume of F.A. Uxbond (faux 
bond — false leap, a leap in the dark). Later, he confined himself 
only to the first two— Munda and Magyar— but instead of Magyar 
alone, he extended his researches to all the FU languages. 

Unfortunately on account of the lack of systematic training 
in linguistics, de Hevesy ’s works are not written with the clearness 
and conciseness which we expect from a trained linguist; his phonetic 
transcription is not always of great value in determining the exact 
sounds, and almost every page shows that it was written by an amateur 

12. B. Munkacsi, Arja es haukdzusi elemck a finn-magyar nyelvekben 
(Budapest, 1900). 

13. E. N. Setala, “Zur Frage nach der Verwandtschaft der finnisch-ugrischen 
und samojedisdien Sprachen, “Suomalais Ugrilaisen Searan Aikakauskiraj 
[Journal de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne ], xxx (Helsingfors, 1915). 

14. His identification has been accepted by the whole scientific world. See 
however, T. Michelson, in American Anthropologist , N.S., xxxvi (Menasha, Wis., 
(1934), p. 632, and the answer by B. Bonnerjea, ibid., N.S., xxxviii (1936), pp. 
148-149. Recently A. Metraux, “The Proto-Indian script and the Easter Island 
Tablets, “Anthropos, xxxiii (St. Gabriel-Modling, 1938), pp. 218-239, published 
a severe and, as far as I can judge from the works of Hunter, totally unjustified 
criticism of it, 
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— an "amateur” not only in its English meaning, but in its French 
meaning as well. But we are concerned more with the result than 
with the method, for “the end justifies the means”. And if de 
Hevesy’s conclusions are right we must, as scientists, accept them as 
right, irrespective of what his profession is or what his method has 
been. If we cannot accept de Hevesy’s theories simply because he 
is neither an anthropologist nor a linguist [?]— he speaks, reads and 
writes several European languages and has a good knowledge of 
Santali, (as the present writer can testify)— would it not be more con- 
sistent to disregard the archaeological discoveries of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann who himself was not a trained archaeologist ? 

One of the chief criticisms laid against de Hevesy is that he 
has only compared words. Even if it were true— which it is not— 
the comparison of words is not without a certain value. Father 
Schmidt’s “Austro-Asiatic” and “Austric” families were built up on 
word-comparisons, and a leading linguist writes that “language is a 
faithful mirror of the history of a people, and a study of the vocabu- 
lary permits us not only to see what the primitive patrimony of know- 
ledge of the people was, but also allows us, through an investigation 
and an analysis of the non-indigenous words, to see who were the 
foreign people who came in contact with the people speaking the 
language or languages we are examining.” 13 

Since publishing his paper in 1930 de Hevesy has written nu- 
merous other papers in English, French and German, and a book in 
German; besides these he has given public lectures and made com- 
munications to learned societies and linguistic congresses from time 
to time. Several of his papers were published in India in the 
“Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society”, but Indian 
scholars seem to be totally ignorant of the fact. In a work published 
as late as 1937 by the leading Indian authority on the Mundas, the 
Kharia language is still called “Austro-Asiatic.” 10 Such a statement 
can only show that Indian scholars do not keep in touch with modern 
researches. It is true that de Hevesy’s main conclusions have not 


15. C. Tagliavini, Le lingue ungherese e il problema delle origini dei 
Magiari [Repr. from Rivista Coruina, xxi-xxii, 1931/32. Budapest, 1932], p. 14: 
" . . .uno specchio fedele della storia di 1 in popolo e lo studio del vocabolario 
non ci permette solo di vedere quale era il patrimonio primitivo di conoscenze, 
tna ci permete ancora, attraverso Pindagine e Vanalisi delle parole non indigene, 
di vedere quali jurono i popoli stranieri che vennero in contalto con le popola- 
zioni paralnti la lingua 0 le lingue che esaminiamo.” 

16. S, C, Roy and R, C. Roy, The Kharias (Ranchi, 1937), vol. i, p. 18. 
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yet found general acceptance, and adverse criticisms have appeared 
from time to time. But on the other hand, many competent scholars 
have accepted his thesis; thus Coedes 17 , Valid! 18 , Heine-Geldern 19 , 
Flor 20 , Schrader 21 and Bonner jea 22 all agreed that he is right. . And 
lastly, Prof. Foucher of the Paris University made a communication 
before the French Academy (Academie des Inscriptions ) in April 
1938 in which he accepted de Hevesy’s conclusions regarding the 
Munda-Finno-Ugrian genetic relationship; Profs. Pelliot and Vend- 
ryes agreed with Prof. Foucher. We see then that the hypothesis has 
not failed to find support, and cannot therefore be summarily dis- 
missed, nor can it be disregarded in silence. 

In the present paper it is not intended to give a detailed 
account of the discovery, but to say only a few words about his book 
and his general conclusions and the problems arising from the hypo- 
thesis. The book “Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indien” contains VIII, 
383 pages (Introduction, 1-10; Structure of the Munda languages 
compared with FU, 13-16; General remarks on Munda verbs, 1 7 "44’’ 
Accidence — Munda suffixes 45-1 10 [this section is really a brief account 
of how the different forms of nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., are formed]; 
Word-comparisons, 113-329; Final remarks, 3 2 9'375> Santali songs 
[music], 376; Bibliography, 377-383). The major part of the book 
therefore deals with word-comparisons, of which there are 1134. 
Many of the words compared contain three consonants, and hence, 
according to Meillet, the mathematical probabilities are 15 s : 1 (i.e. 
8375 to 1) that they originally belonged to one and the same language. 
The large number of 3-consonant words given by de Hevesy enhances 
the value of his other words. On the other hand, many of the words 
given by him are evidently borrowed from Indo-Aryan languages of 
India. If we deduct 30 per cent as possible borrowings, and there- 
fore of no value in comparisons, it still leaves us 793 words unaccount- 
ed for— a formidable number indeed. 

In the morphological part de Hevesy shows the points of 
similarity between Munda and FU. In both there is a marked 
difference between the “Animate” and the “inanimate ; just as in 
Munda, in Magy. too words denoting “inanimate are often used in 


17. G. Coedes, in Bulletin de YEcole francaise d’Extreme Orient, 1932, p. 
581. 

18. A. Z. Valid!, in Tiirkische Post, x, 1935, pp. 48-49. 

19. Robert Freiherr von Heine-Geldern, in Pester Lloyd, 27. 1935 . PP- 

20. F. Flor, in Festschrift fur Hermann Hirt, i, p. g2 note. 

21. O. Schrader, in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1935, col, 639. 

22. B. Bonner jea, in Indian Culture, iii (1937)) P- 631, 
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the singular with a plural meaning 23 , e.g. fdtol nem latja az erdol "vox 
Baumen sieht er den Wald nicht” (p. 14). Postpositions instead of 
prepositions are used in both groups; in Finn such postpositions are 
used with the genitive case [as in Bengali], whereas in Magy., Vogul 
and Munda they are affixed to the simple root (p. 15). The various 
suffixes in both FU and Munda are almost identical. In his most 
lecent lecture 24 he says that the French sentence “j’aurais pa te faire 
boire” (I would have been able to make you drink) is translated into 
Hungarian by one word alone— the word consisting of the verb with 
five separate suffixes. He then says that in Santali we have the same 
sequence of suffixes as in Magyar. A dual number is known in both 
groups; feminines and family names are formed with an identical 
suffix in both groups; in both groups the same demonstrative and 
indefinite pt'onouns are found; the same elements form the locative, 
ablative and dative cases ; the conjugation of verbs with objects is 
found in both Munda and FU: and finally from the point of view 
of phonetics, Ostyak and other FU languages possess the same cere- 
bral sounds as Munda. 

The proof of the existence of a FU language in India as set 
forth by de Hevesy brings up four important questions 23 : 

1. What ethnic connection is there between the Finno- 
Ugrians and the Indo-Germans ? 

2. How do the Dravidian languages of India fit in in 
this linguistic problem ? 

3. Have FU languages influenced Indo- Aryan languages? 
and 

4. How far towards the cast can the FU influence be felt? 

With regard to the first question, I had already adduced some 

proofs of an ethnic relationship between the two peoples 26 , to which 
I would like to point out some additional ones. The remains of 
horse sacrifices were found in the ancient cemetery of Tralleborg. A 
peculiarity about these horse-sacrifices was that the animal was 


23. The same is also true of modern Bengali : bdgdne gach ache, “there are 
trees in the garden.” 

24. G. de Hevesy. “line immigration inconnue clans I’Inde” a lecture 
delivered before the XX. International Congress of Orientalists held at Brussels, 
September 5-10, 1938. 

25- Cf. Journal Asiatique , 1934, pp. 144 sq.; de Hevesy, “ Munda Tongues 
Finno-Ugrian, “Jour. Bihar Or. Res. Soc., xxi (1935), Repr., pp. 13 sq. 

26. Bonnerjea, “ Traces of Ugrian Occupation of India, “Indian Culture, 

iii ( 1 937 ), PP- 629 
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killed by driving a flint knife into its forehead 27 . Mora 28 examined 
52 graves in Hungary containing horse sacrifices, and found that the 
animal was killed by driving either a stone or a knife into its skull. 
This cranial wound was characteristic in every case, and hence Mora 
believes that this method of sacrifice was typically proto-Magyar 20 . 
Flor 30 shows further that the similarity between the two does not end 
here, but, what is more important, in the Magyar graves were placed 
the skull and long bones of the sacrificed animal, which distinguished 
the Magyar sacrifice from a Turkish horse -sacrifice. This “Schadel- 
Langknochenopfer” was a typically Indo-German habit. 

Koppers 31 shows the close connection among the Indo-Germans 
between the hearth-fire and wedding ceremonies. The Mordwins 
have a goddess of the hearth-fire 32 . The newly-wed bride takes leave 
of her, and as soon as she arrives at her husband’s home is led to the 
fire 33 . Among the Finns of Ingermanland the bride must sacrifice to 
the fire-goddess when she comes to her new home 34 .. Among the 
Magyars when the bride returns from the church service, she is led 
round the hearth-fire 35 . 

Neck-rests, we are told, were known among both Indo-Ger- 
mans and the Polynesians 30 . Batky 37 says that before feather-bolsters 
and leather-pillows were known, the ancient Magyars used wooden 
neck-rests, and then shows the distribution of the same neck-rests 
among the Votyaks and the Carelian Finns 38 . Sirelius 39 shows the 


27. G. Kossinna, Die deutscha Vorgeschichte (Leipsic, 1925), PI. XXII, 
Fig. 207. 

28. F.. Mora, “ Neprajzi vonatkozasok magyar leletekben, ” Ethnographia 
Nepclet, xliii (1932), pp. 54 sq. 

29. F. Flor, “ Die Indogermanenfrage in der Volkerkunde,” Festschrift fur 
Hermann Hirt, i (Heidelberg, 1936), pp. 122 sq. 

30. Flor, op. cit., p. 123. 

31. W. Koppers, “Die Indogermanen im Lichte der historischen Volker- 
kunde,” Anthropos, xxix (1935)- PP* 9 sq., *5 sq., 23 sq. 

32. G. Buschan, Illustrierte Volkerkunde , Bd. II, 2. Kaukasien, Ost- und 
Nordrussland, Finland , 1926, p. 922. 

33. Buschan, op. cit., p. 922. 34. Buschan, op. cit., p. 988. 

35. Miss Edith Fel, cited by Flor, op. cit., p. 120. 

36. Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

37. Z. Batky, in Ertesitoje, xxiii (1931), pp. 128 sq. 

38. Batky, op. cit., pp. 129 sq.; Byhan, in Buschan, op. cit., II, 2, p. 950; 
Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

39. U. T. Sirelius, in Suomen suku, III osa, esineellinen kansatiede, 1934; 
Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 
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distribution of the neck-rests among other FU peoples. Flor 10 then 
says that Batky identifies the Magyar neck-rests with the Melanesian 
and Polynesian forms, and derives them from Central Asia. The 
Spear-thrower, or atlatl, is also met with in FU territory, and hence 
Flor says: “Nichts kann deutlicher das hohe Alter und die grosse 
Bedeutung der Proto-Uralier fur das Indogermanentum zeigen als 
die Tatsache, dass beicle Kulturgiiter direkt aus der protouralischen 
Kultur stammen. Meiner Meinung nach kann es sich dabei um An- 
zeichen eines urtotemistischen Jager turns gehandelt haben , womit 
jene Vermutung an Wahrscheinlichheit geivinnt, die die Proto-Uralier 
rnit dem urtotemistischen Kult-urkreis in V erbindung setztd 1 ” 

In the house-forms of the Indo-Germanic peoples Montelius 
and Schrader have shown that the oldest form was a round or coni- 
cal tent structure covered with skins, wood, bark, etc 42 . The same 
form is found among the Samoyeds and the FU peoples 43 . Remains 
of the Equus Przevalski were found in the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro ; 
and the only people in Europe who use the Equus Przevalski are the 
Magyars 44 . 

From air ethnographical study of the fishing methods of the 
Ugrian peoples the present author came to the conclusion that many 
of the fishing implements used by the Ugrians are identical to those 
used in India. Thus, the trumpet-trap, pos, of the Ostyaks and 
Voguls has an exact analogy both in shape as also in the spiral-binding 
technique with Indian traps. The ostyak vosym is the same as a 
net-trap from Bengal, and both are used in dam or weir fishing. The 
form of Ugrian fences and daius has a striking resemblance tvith 
Lhose of India. Finally, in hook-fishing the Magyar lab oh or og has 


40. Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

41. Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

43. O. Montelius, “ Zur altesten Geschichte des Wohnliauses,” Archiv fur 
Anthropologic, xxiii, pp. 451 sqq.; O. Schrader, in A. Nehring, Real lexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertmnskunde, 1917-1923. ii. 688. 

43- U. T. Sirelius, “ Uber die primitiven Wohnungen der finnisch-obu- 
grischen Volker,” Finnisch-Ugrische Forschvngen, vi, pp. 61-148; Flor, “Haus- 
tiere und Hirtenkulturen,” Wiener Beit rage , i (1930), p. 135. 

44. L. Aclametz, Lekrhuch der allgemeinen Tierzucht (Vienna, 1926), p. 
27, c. by Flor, op. cit., p. 156: F. Kern, Anf tinge der Welt geschichte (Liepsic 
and Berlin, 1933), pp. 156 ,sq. 

2 
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an exact parallel in the Ostyak luma and in a Munda float-fishing 
device 45 . 

The second problem regarding the position of the Dravidian 
languages has been solved by de Hevesy himself. He points out that 
the morphological differences between the FU and the Dravidian 
languages are so great that there could have been no genetic connec- 
tion between them. Whatever word-similarities we find must have 
been caused through borrowings. 

The third problem of the possible influence of the FU 
languages on the. Indo-Aryan presents greater difficulties. M. de 
Hevesy is of opinion that the Munda languages have contributed to 
no mean degree in the formation of the IA languages. The present 
author came to the same conclusion before he had read de Hevesy’s 
works 48 . The Indo-Germanic peoples knew apiculture, and the IA 
word medhu, madhu and the FUy/ mete- show either a borrowing 
one from the other or a common origin . 47 Till now whenever a word 
was found in I A and in FU languages, it was taken for granted that 
FU borrowed from I A. 

The last problem regarding the eastward spread of FU influ- 
ence needs a considerable amount of actual excavation and research 
before we can answer it. M. de Hevesy shows that the FU words 
for “ iron ” (Magy. vas, Vog. - ps , - bes , Cher, -baz, Finn, vaske-, Samoyed 
bam., baza, veza, See.) is the same as the Mundari basi, Santali pasi, Mon 
pasai, Old Javanese vest, Malay basi, Batak bust, at Timor besi, and 
in certain islands of the Sunda group with a final -e (oase, uvase). 
The works of Mile. Colani in Indo-China and of Heine-Geldern 
already show that there are cultural connections between the Indo- 
Germans and the further East. The comb-decorated pottery of 

-fc>~ _____ ___ 

45* Bonner jea, cited by de Hevesy in his Brussels lecture [Repr., p. 7]. 
The studies in question are “La peche cliez les peuples finno-ougriens,” L ( Anthro- 
pologies xlix (Paris 1939) [In Press], and “ Ugrian Fishing implements and 
some Indian Parallels [MS]. A summary has been published in Notes and 
Queries, clxxv (London, 1938.) 

46. In a lecture entitled “Folk-lore in Some Languages of Northern India ”, 
644th Meeting: Anthropological Society of Washington. February 23, 1933. 
[United States National Museum, Washington, L).C.]. Compare e,g, Beng, 
Khunt , bit era, panne , pay), du-kuri-dt, etc. 

47. Cf. A, Hamalainen. “Beitrige zur Geschichte der primitive!! Bienen- 
zucht bei den finnisch-ugrischen Volkem/' Suomalais Ugrilaisen Seuran A ika- 
kauskirja [Journal de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne ], xlvii (Helsingfors/ 1935.) 
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Indo-China— the so-called “ Katnmkerainik ” — was typical of the FU 
peoples 48 . 

On the whole it is the opinion of the present writer that M. 
de Heresy is quite right in his general conclusions. Like all pioneer 
works especially those written by amateurs, his works lack the 
necessary polish, but the raw material is there. And since anthropo- 
logy is concerned with facts, we may justly regard his book “Finnisch- 
Ugrisches aus Indien” as one of the classics of linguistic science. Not 
only linguists but all those -who are interested in human origins 
should welcome de Heresy’s works for the far-reaching and undreamt 
of possibilities they hold within their covers. Anthropologists in 
India should particularly bear in mind that two distinct types— a 
large-brained dolichocephalic type of possible proto-Nordic affinities, 
and a piano-occipital brachycephalic type characteristic of Asia Minor 
of the present day— -were found among the Indus Valley remians. 
The solution may be found in the FU hypothesis. 

Summarising therefore we find that simple word-comparisons 
have little value in proving linguistic relationship ; but morphology 
is something different. When de Hevesy gives as examples Santali 
enga “mother” L enga-t “his mother,” and Ost. enga “mother* L enga-t 
“his mother,” or Santali isi (Mondavi hist) “twenty,”/, isi-ya (Mundari 
hisi-yu) “twenty of them (ihrer zwanzig)” and Magy. harotn “three” L 
hdrom-ja “three of them,” or again, in the comparison of adjectives, 
Santali bolo “hinen,” L lag bolo “ganz ins Innerste,” and Magy. bele 
“hinen” L leg bele; when he demonstrates that in the formation of 
plurals both the groups of languages use suffixes as -ho, a -ki, [-/-]; 
when the emphatic particles are almost identical in both groups, to 
say nothing of many other morphological similarities, it cannot be 
said that his conclusions are based on word -comparisons alone. The 
similarities then between the Munda and the FU languages are too 
striking to be ignored any longer. Grammatically the resemblance 
is just as great as that found in the languages accepted as belonging 
to the FU group; lexically there are far too many resemblances to be 
relegated to mere chance. The linguistic classification proposed by 
de Hevesy— if I understand him right— is given in the table on the 
opposite page. 

Such being the case the science of linguistics needs a revision. 
And unless we still persist in believing that the earth is flat and the 
sky a solid dome supported by pillars we must take notice of what 
has been done on Munda linguistics and face the anthropological and 


48. O. Menghin, Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit (Vienna, 1931), p. 558. 
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ethnological problems from a new stand-point. How all the facts 
may be answered satisfactorily we are not yet in a position to answer. 
The linguistic studies bring up ethnological problems, and I believe 
that intensive researches in the languages, ethnology, archeology and 
physical anthropology of the Munda peoples will be necessary before 
the problems themselves can be solved. Whether the final researches 
prove de Hevesy to be right or not we must still be grateful to him for 
having shown us a new direction; and his merit seems to be all the 
more as, being as it is said an “amateur,” he has with laudable persever- 
ance continued his studies in the face of all opposition. All that de 
Hevesy asks for is not an acceptance of his hypothesis, but a serious and 
impartial examination of the facts as set forth by him. 
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THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY 

By P. T. Raju 

At first sight the subject of the cultural significance of Advaita 
may look strange to some and unimportant to others. The former 
may ask whether Advaita can represent any culture, whether it is 
not a fact that it stands opposed to every culture by treating the 
ivor Id as a shadow. To them the only answer that at the beginning 
is possible to give is that though the world may be a shadow for 
I he Absolute, it is not a shadow for the finite beings; it is as real 
as the finite beings themselves. Prof. Radhakrishnan is some- 
times criticised for toning down the implications of illusoriness of 
the doctrine of Maya. But when the concept is logically understood 
no other reasonable explanation seems to be possible. Logically, it is 
the concept of inexplicability 1 ; it does not deprive man of, or exempt 
him from, being an ethical substance in this world ; and it does not 
stand in the way of culture and its progress. 

Others may say that the philosophy of Advaita has already been 
pronounced to be culturally unimportant, that it advocates merging 
into bare existence, and condemns all cultural values. But this view 
seems to be unwarranted. The pantheism of India is often lightly 
spoken of. In Hegel too we find the same attitude ; he too asserts 
that the philosophy of India has not emerged from bare existence, as 
if Indian mind has not been creative, as if it is swallowed up in the 
contemplation of pure being. If the outlook of the Indian is really 
as it is represented to be, then we cannot account for the creativeness 
of the Indian mind, nor can we say that the Indian mind has been 
uncreative. Then we have to conclude that the so-called existence 
into which Indian philosophy advocated the merging of the finite 
is not bare existence, but the ideal existence which comprehends in 
solid integrality 2 all that is most valuable. It is here evident that 
the Eastern and Western philosophers understand and use the word 
existence in different senses. 

Besides, there is another and a very important point for us 
to note, and it concerns the application of Advaita outlook to social 

1. I may refer the reader to my Thought and Reality, pp. 154 foil. 

2. The Brahman is ghana and puma. 
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and ethical thought. It is very tempting to apply the concept of 
ihe identity of the Brahman and Jiva, the Absolute and the indivi- 
dual, to the solution of social and ethical problems, as if nothing 
need further be said about them. But here we should not forget that 
even according to Advaita such an identity does not belong to this 
world and its problems. Moreover, that identity is beyond thought ; 
it is indeterminate, not at all a determination of thought ; it does 
not belong to the logical level. It would, therefore, be a violence 
against Advaita itself if we try to bring down that concept of identity 
to the logical level by applying it to the solution of social and ethi- 
cal problems. That identity is therefore rightly said to be not a 
positive concept for thought but a negative one ; it is non-difference. 
Thought can make use of only something positive, and therefore defi- 
nite and determinate for it ; whereas the concept of the oneness of 
the Brahman and jiva is not definite for thought. It would there- 
fore be preposterous to make use of it in solving the problems of 
this world. 

Here an objection may suggest itself. Is not that identity a pre- 
supposition of our finite experience ? Can it, and should it not be 
used in understanding our social and ethical outlook ? The use of 
this presupposition, it must be said, will certainly have to be made 
if we are to develop social and ethical thought on the basis of Ad- 
vaita metaphysics. None can reasonably deny that this presupposition 
must be reckoned with in such developments. But that presupposi- 
tion should be treated only as a presupposition of our finite experi- 
ence, and should never be brought to the level of what presupposes 
it. The finite experience presupposes its essential oneness with the 
Absolute Reality. But this oneness does not belong to the finite 
level, but to the noumenal. And to drag down the noumenal in 
order to explain the phenomenal would be to destroy the latter. 
That is why the attempts to apply the Advaita metaphysics to social 
and ethical philosophy seem so insignificant and bordering on the 
silly. To say that all of us are essentially one seems to imply nothing 
philosophical, and sounds like the preaching of a God-intoxicated 
priest from the pulpit. It is not the result of a philosophical argu- 
ment or enquiry into social and ethical phenomena, but the direct 
application of the result reached in metaphysics. First, we cannot 
apply what belongs to the realm of the noumenon to the realm of 
the phenomenon. Such application involves a confusion between the 
two realms. Secondly, even supposing such an application is justi- 
fied on the ground that the human beings are said to be one only in 
their essence, that is, noimrenally and not phenomenally; we cannot 
understand what results follow from such oneness. To say straight- 
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way at the very beginning of our social enquiry that human beings 
are noumenally one, may give any or no result. If all human beings 
are one noumenally, then what ought to be the social structure ? 
One may say that we should try to realise this unity here itself. 
But that requires complete annihilation of differences, and therefore 
the destruction of the phenomenal world itself. On the basis of this, 
one may advocate suicide. Another may say that we should effect a 
compromise here between absolute identity and absolute difference by 
the advocacy of brotherly love and so forth. But none of these is the 
logical conclusion from the noumenal oneness of all human beings. 
For from a concept which is unequivocally declared to be beyond all 
determination, nothing can be deduced. 

But then cannot Advaita philosophy be used as a basis of so- 
cial and ethical thought ? Is that philosophy useless for us so far 
as our phenomenal existence is concerned ? Are we to draw no lesson 
from it except that we should renounce the world lor the sake of 
liberation ? If we are to take the result reached by the enquiries 
carried on by the Advaita philosophy, we have to admit that that 
result is of little use for solving the problems of the phenomenal 
world. Even the Advaitin himself makes no secret of this, for he declares 
that the Brahman does not belong to this world. 

But this result is the result of a long and arduous enquiry, 
which is carried on according to a method. Recently it is being in- 
creasingly recognised that every philosophical system has its own 
method, every intellectual culture has its own logic. We need not 
here discuss the question whether the method is prior to die philo- 
sophical system or the system prior to the method. Yet both the 
method and the system are representative, or the result of: a general 
outlook, which naturally must have been at first vague. The method 
in general represents the way in which a people intellectually react 
to their surroundings or the world as a whole. And it is here that 
we can find a clue as to how on a metaphysical system our social and 
ethical experience are to be organised. I he method belongs to the 
world ; it is the way by which we can reach a particular result. To 
practically attain that result we have to adopt a particular way of life, 
which must correspond to the method on the theoretical side. The 
adoption of that way of life determines our social and ethical spheres 
of activity. That there is the noumenal world is the result of a 
particular outlook. The outlook has significance only phenomenally, 
that is, it is the outlook of finite human beings. The question, 
what the outlook of the noumenon can be, is meaningless for us. 
Our outlook includes our way of reaction to the cosmos, both intel- 
lectual and practical. And the significance of Advaita outlook which 
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is useful for social and ethical thought must be sought, not in the result 
reached, but in the method followed. The peculiarities of Advaita 
philosophy reflect themselves in the social and ethical thought that is 
based on it. 

In this paper we cannot enter into systematic discussion of 
the peculiarities of the method and logic of Advaita philosophy. Our 
point is that in order to develop social and ethical thought on the 
basis of Advaita metaphysics, we should not apply the result of Advaita 
but its method. It is the method that represents the Advaita outlook. 
In the Sanskrit expositions of this philosophy, one usually finds the 
chief importance given to sruti, so that the whole system seems to 
hinge upon it. But if it really were so, then Advaita could never 
have, convinced people who did not believe in the infallibility of 
the sruti. The very fact that Sankara argued not only with the be- 
lievers in the sruti , but also with those who did not, like the Bauddhas 
and the Jainas, shows that he has a method of proving his conclusions 
independently of the sruti. And it is an important task for the 
modern student of philosophy to extricate this method and under- 
stand its significance. Only when that task is finished can attempts 
at constructions of social and ethical thought on the basis of Advaita 
metaphysics be begun with advantage. 

Though we cannot here give a systematic presentation of the 
cultural significance of the Advaita outlook— -and many new character- 
istics will come to light when such a presentation is attempted— we 
may point out some of its characteristics. The first of them is its 
hopefulness. Advaita arose as a reaction against the nihilistic preach- 
ings of Buddhism, which, when seriously taken, produce in us a sense of 
despair, and fruitlessness of our strivings. On that view there seems 
to be no positive value for which we can live and die. That Buddha 
taught nihilism may be called in question ; but that he was inter- 
preted to be a nihilist by many cannot be gainsaid. On the nihi- 
listic view the world assumes the status of a mere phantom, an idle 
dream that floats through nothing. It is mere asat, as unreal as the 
sky-lotus, or a circular square. It has no basis in positive existence. 
But the Advaita view is different ; and this difference for the modern 
student of philosophy cannot be too strongly emphasized. For the 
Advaitin the world , is rooted quite strongly in existence. Its status 
is not that of the circular square or the sky-lotus. It is not asat or 
non-existence, but anirvcicaniya or inexplicable. One may point 
out passages in the works on Advaita in which the world is referred to 
as asat, but then one has to reconcile them with the Advaita theory 
of anirvacaniyakhydti, which the Advaitin takes every care to differ- 
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endate from the theory of asatkhyati. And the theory of anirvaca- 
nlyakhydti is central to Advaita. Then we have to say that the word 
asat as referred to the world by the Advaitins has only a relative signi- 
ficance ; that is, when compared to the Brahman, and at its level the 
world disappears. But this does not mean that the world has no exis- 
tence for us. According to Advaita the world has to be discarded, 
not in order to become nothing, but in order to attain something 
higher. The world has evil in it, it is not all good ; and Advaita 
points out that there is an existence which is higher than this world 
and beyond evil. 

The second significant characteristic of Advaita is its thorough 
empiricism as regards this world. What the world contains can be 
known only by empirical methods of observation and experiment. 
The rationalistic ideal of world of mutually dependent and implying 
things, in which, when our knowledge is complete, we can pass from 
one thing to another by the method of finding out the implicants and 
the implicates, so that if we know one thing we can know the rest of 
the universe, just as, given a triangle, we can say what all its proper- 
ties can be,— is not accepted by Advaita. The world contains many 
kinds of being, many forms which vary so widely in quality that it is 
impossible from an examination of the nature of one to deduce the 
nature of others. What varieties of being the world contains can be 
known only by observation. In the inanimate world we may analyse 
a thing, and know its components. We may think of combinations 
of these components in different ways and varying proportions. But 
whether all these combinations give substances with unique qualities, 
and what these qualities could be, can be known only by observation. 
We cannot before-hand predict them. Similarly, by a mere examina- 
tion of inorganic matter we cannot say that it contains the promise 
and potency of life. Only because we already know by observation 
and empirically that life is evolving out of inanimate nature, are we 
able to say that the latter contains the former potentially. Thus no 
higher grade of reality can be a priori deduced from the lower. All 
that we can say by an examination of any grade is that it presupposes 
a higher. But what that higher is, what kind of individuation it 
possesses, we cannot a priori say. 

The same is true in the practical sphere, and here we find 
another characteristic of Advaita, namely, its adventurousness. As 
in the theoretical sphere we cannot a priori say, from a study of the 
lower grade of reality, what kind of individuation the higher grade 
possesses and what new qualities it exhibits, so in the practical sphere 
we cannot say a priori what a higher kind of life would be. We 
should admit that there is a higher life, because the lower presup- 
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poses it, but what it is, can be known only when lived. Advaita here 
preaches adventurousness, the entering into unknown regions, though 
not without the hope that we can find a higher life there. For the 
lower level, or for us at the lower level, the higher remains indeter- 
minate and undefined. It is not the familiar region, and hence is 
adventurousness required on our part. 

Another important characteristic of Advaita is its ability to 
combine the most heterogeneous elements into an individuality. 
Advaita tells us that, provided we rise sufficiently high, the conflicts 
of the most discordant elements can be overcome. No conflict can 
be overcome at the level of the conflict itself. However strongly the 
claims of one of the contending parties are pressed, the conflicts can 
never be calmed. And so long as a conflict is not calmed, we should 
conclude that we have not risen sufficiently high, that our outlook 
is not broad enough. This point is of the greatest importance for 
the political and social life of India at present, with its numerous 
communal and caste differences. The dissatisfaction we feel at a 
particular level can never he removed if we do not wish to rise higher ; 
it can be removed only by looking upwards, not horizontally or down- 
wards, not by changing a detail here and a detail there, not by trying 
to effect alterations in the factors that have made our society what it 
is, but by a total change in the outlook, by the following of higher 
ideals. 

Here the negative recipe of Advaita is of great weight. It is 
particularly related to its empiricism. The nature of the higher 
level cannot be inferred from that of the lower. It can be known 
only through direct experience. But when at the lower level the 
question is asked: What is that higher existence ? The only answer 
possible is that it is not this lower existence or that lower existence. 
This is the real significance of neti neti, not that, not that. In practi- 
cal life too Advaita asks us to give up what is dissatisfactory. The 
conflicts cannot, and should not be carried up to the higher level. 
If our attachment to the lower level is so great that we cannot dis- 
card it, then we must bear with its conflicts, lead a life of discard and 
suffering, and not hope for something better. The lower cannot be 
retained as such in the higher, for the higher possesses a new view- 
point, a new individuation, a new integrality. 

Another characteristic of Advaita is that morality is not ulti- 
mate for it. It has not appeared just to defend the moral nature of 
man. On the other hand, it does not say that man is not. a moral 
being. In this phenomenal world of plurality, man is certainly a 
moral being. But there is another side to this existence, where plura- 
lity disappears. And the self of man cannot be said to be an ethical 
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substance in it. Yet Aclvaita is mainly a philosophy of life. Error 
and evil are for it not truth and good misplaced, or seen from a finite 
point of view, but have their own individuation or peculiar nature. 
They are removed not by rearranging them, but by discarding or 
transcending them, by reaching something higher. They possess their 
individuation for an experiencing consciousness. That is, for their 
very being the experiencing agent is necessary. And when this agent 
transcends them by experiencing something higher, they of themselves 
disappear. Here one important problem appears, whether evil and 
error which are not experienced as such are evil and error. With 
regard to evil, many may be inclined to say that an evil not experienced 
as an evil, is not an evil. For example, there can be no pain which 
is not felt. But with regard to error, most people will say that an 
error, though not known as error, is certainly an error. For instance, 
people believed for centuries that the sun was going round the earth; 
but we feel that it was an error even though those people did not 
know that it was an error. Their belief that the sun was moving 
round the earth was not contradicted in their own experience. Yet 
we are not prepared to pronounce that our ancestors who lived some 
ten centuries ago were less perfect beings than we, that they partici- 
pated less in the nature of the Absolute, and so deserved the higher 
life of Brahman the less, or that they could not have been liberated 
or achieved mukti. Peculiarly enough, Advaita asserts that a cognition 
uncontradicted is true. But for any individual a cognition can be 
known as an error, only if it is contradicted in his life-time. It is 
impossible to live for eternity in order to find out whether any of 
his cognitions would be contradicted. Even if we take a society ■which 
has existed for centuries or even humanity as a whole, we cannot be 
certain that it can exist for eternity and find out which of its beliefs 
is an error. Advaita does not seem to be very much concerned with 
this problem. Prof. Radhakrishnan has repeatedly turned our 
attention to the Eastern emphasis on intuition in contrast to the 
Western emphasis on intellect. Advaita, though it has not neglected 
the importance of intellect, seems to have carefully worked out the 
relation of intellect and intuition even into its logic and epistemology 
by treating intuition as constitutive of reality and thus giving it a 
higher place and by assigning to intellect a negative or critical func- 
tion. It boldly says that every uncontradicted cognition is truth. 
The relative merits and demerits of this theory we cannot here discuss 
with any hope of doing sufficient justice to it. We can attempt only 
a fairly understandable depiction of the Advaita attitude. It seems 
to be satisfied with the fact that error and evil are overcome in the 
process of life that strives after higher and higher ideals. For it error 
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and evil are overcome or transcended, not solved. If they really pos- 
sess individuality, if they are positive phenomena and not mere nega- 
tions or privations, it is difficult to refute Advaita. It advises us to 
strive for higher and higher life ; and in this process, as we go higher, 
error and evil of lower levels disappear. Whether they exist 
for those •who occupy lower levels of life, and how they exist for them, 
is not a problem for those who have already left that level. This is 
not an exaltation of selfishness, but the description of an impossibility. 
This preaching does not mean that those who are rich and well-to-do 
need not care for those who are poor and needy. The rich too be- 
long to this world, and should understand its evils just as much as 
the poor do. The preaching has reference only to the spiritually 
higher, for whom, because of the different quality of life they lead, 
the evils we experience, do not exist 1 . And mainly as a philosophy 
of life, Advaita treats error similarly. For Advaita the reality of this 
world is vyavahdrika, which is translated as empirical or phenomenal. 
But these two words do not bring out the full significance of vyavaha- 
riha. This world is pragmatic, it is the world of vyavahdra or action. 
Action therefore seems to be given primacy in this world, and pheno- 
menal truth understood in the light of action. Yet thought is not 
mere handmaid to action. This point also should be carefully noted. 
For otherwise, Advaita could not have been an absolute idealism. Its 
ideal. Brahman, is a postulate of thought in its theoretical aspect. 
We may better say that Advaita does not adopt a spectator point of 
view in its outlook, watching from outside the totality of existence 
and the struggles of human life in it for completion and perfection, 
but that of the struggling human life itself, which is at. the same time 
consciousness. And this stand-point accounts for the pragmatistic, 
humanistic, and absolutistic aspects of Advaita philosophy. 


1. I may here refer the reader to Croce’s theory of evil. 
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By K. R. Pisharoti 

I. Introduction. 

Much has been written in recent years in elucidation of the 
three main styles of Indian temple architecture. The earliest writer 
to touch upon this subject was Fergusson and he has been followed 
up by a host of other writers, such as Smith, Coomarswami, Havell. 
These writers first described the temples and afterwards tried 
to correlate their conclusions with those of Indian authorities. 
There has recently been another school which has tried to study 
the texts first and then to correlate with the existing temples the 
information thus obtained. To it belongs the most noteworthy 
Prof. P. K. Acharya of the Allahabad University. This would cer- 
tainly have been a very successful method, but unfortunately his edi- 
tion of the Manasara and his interpretation of the text leave much to 
be desired . 1 2 3 4 It was, indeed, a scientific method that was adopted by 
Dr. Gravely and his collaborator,- but their conclusions were to some 
extent vitiated by a wrong interpretation of some of the terms'- 
in the text and by pinning their faith to the text of the Manasara,'' 
as the lasL word on the subject. Besides these, there have also 
been other writers who have offered their own interpretation 
of the terms and identification of the styles and among them 
mention deserves to be made of O. C. Gangooly , 5 6 Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar , 0 etc. It will thus be seen that a fairly large amount of 
literature is available on the subject ; but a critical student finds that 
there is a considerable divergence of opinion even amongst well-known 
authorities. Thus their tvritings do not tend to clarify the subject ; 

1. Cf. TMSTA., also AHJ. Vol. V No. 2, pp. 200-215; also 1 C. Vol. Ill 
No. 2, pp. 253-258. 

2. Cf. TMSTA., (Madras Museum Bulletin, General Section Vol. Il l, Pt. I). 

3. Such for instance as Vim-ana, Silihara, Yugdsra etc. 

4. TMSTA., elaborates its argument on the interpretation they have put 
of the text of the Manasara. 

5. See his Indian Architecture. 

6. JISOA, Vol. II, No, 1 pp. 23-28, 
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on the other hand they almost confuse the student. An elucidation 
of the subject is proposed to be made here from the point of view of 
original texts, 


II. Sources. 

We have here collated the texts on the subject available in the 
works mentioned below: (1) Suprabheddgama ; (2) Kamikagama 
(3) Mayamata ; (4) Kasyapa-silpa ; (5) Isanagurudevapaddhati ; (6) 
Tantrasam uccaya ; (7) Silparatna ; and (8) Mdnasdra ; and on these 
texts we have based our conclusions. In the majority of these works, 
the subject is dealt with under the three heads of (j ) the geographical 
distribution of the three styles of Ndgara, Drdvida and Vesara , (2) 
their presiding deities and castes and the deities to be enshrined in 
each of them, and (3) their differentiation from the point of view of 
shapes. All these topics, however, are not mentioned in all these 
works. 

A brief notice of these works except the first, which we had no 
opportunity of examining in detail, may be made with reference to 
the topic in hand. Our extract of the Kamikagama, dealing with 
this topic, shows that the basis of differentiation according to that 
authority is not only the shape, but also the ornamentation, the 
number of storeys, the size of the Pr as a das, etc. The Kdsyapasilpa 
also would differentiate the styles from the point of view of the nature 
and shape of the Prdsdda no less than the nature and variety of the 
ornamentation. These two texts, then, do not differentiate the three 
styles merely on the basis of the shape of the ground plan, or a per- 
pendicular section of the Sikharad And this no doubt forms a conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that both these texts depict a later stage in 
the development of Indian architecture. At the same time, it is inter- 
esting to point out that both these texts do not forget the ancient 
basis of classification, and latter author restricts that basis to structures 
having no kuta and kostha. This is a very important factor which can- 
not be ignored in the consideration of this topic. Whatever has been 
said with reference to the Kasyapa-silpa applies equally well to the 


7. Our remarks and interpretation are based on a certified extract given 
from tlie Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 

8. HIIA., p. 107. The remarks of the author with reference to Sri 
Kumara are wrong, for he gives fuller details in the same chapter, while those 
with reference to the Mdnasdra are only partially true for this text also .refers 
to a differentiation from the point of view of the perpendicular section of the 
Gala or Sikhara, 
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Silparalna, because, as the two extracts, side by side, would show, 
the latter has borrowed considerably from the former. Isdnagurudeva- 
paddhati deals with the classification from the point of view of shapes 
and their mixture, and this is true also of the three other "works, 
Mayamata, Tantrasamuccaya and Manasara : at the same time they have 
also their own differences. The Tantrasamuccaya is very clear in its 
statement, and the mixture of shapes is very meagre. In the Mayamata 
this is carried still further. And both these works would have it that 
the shape of Sikhara is the fundamental basis of differentiation . 8 
Coming to the Mdnasdra / 0 one is forced to the conculsion that there 
is a large amount of confusion, if one may argue merely on the basis 
of the text presented in the only edition available. 

A detailed study of the text set forth here, suggests 
that we may explain these divergences from the point of view of chro- 
nological sequence, for the science of architectonics must be assumed 
to have developed with the development of architecture. We may 
rightly say that the earliest state is marked by the differentiation of 
the structures merely from the point of view of shapes— shapes in their 
pure form. In the second stage which is marked by the presence of 
mixed shapes, the differentiation is made from the point of view of 
tire shape of Sikhara, and the last stage by super-adding to the existing 
bases the nature of the ornamentation and their projection and the 
number of storeys. This necessarily marks the most advanced stage; and 
it is a necessary result, when the differentiation, according to the olcl 
basis, becomes a mere traditional mode. The Kdmikagama and the 
Kasyapasilpa are fairly old works, but the most advanced from the point 
of view of the structural development and are therefore to be classed as 
representing the latest phase of Indian architecture, though, at the same 
time, they have not forgotten the ancient basis of classification . 11 


9. The texts from these works are quoted in a subsequent section. 

10. It would appear not merely from this chapter but also from other 
chapters that the author was giving us a confused version. 

11. This statement should not be taken as suggesting that the TS, for one 
instance, is earlier than KA or KS, simply for the reason that it makes the 
differentiation from the point of view of the ancient mode, namely the shape 
of the Sikhara. This would only mean that at the time when this was written, 
the more elaborate mode of classification was not necessary so far as Kerala 
was concerned. We have here the same old style. This leads us to the next 
general position that the development of architecture in various parts did not 
proceed at the same rate, much less in the same direction. Development of 
architecture varied in different parts of India, an aspect that has not received 
the attention it deserves. 
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This is equally true of the Silpa-ratna. 12 The Mayamata , the 
Gurudevapa ddhat i , and the Tantrasarnuccaya still emphasise the old 
mode of classification, though the last of these at least is an early 15th 
century work and yet must be taken as standing for the ancient mode 
of classification. 13 The Manasara also must be ascribed to the same 
category, only it is a loose text, as we have already pointed out. 14 
Assuming then, that a simple mode of classification stands, for an early 
stage of development and a complex mode for a later phase, we may 
say that the latter three works preserve for us the ancient mode. Now 
since nomenclature comes from an early, date, it is enough if we study 
the statements of these authors to understand the full significance of 
these terms, and these certainly lay down that at all times the shape of 
the structure teas the main basis for differentiation of structures as 
N agar a, Dravida and Vesara. 


IIL Geographical distribution of Styles. 

One of the topics described in these varied texts is the geogra- 
phical distribution of the styles, and this aspect we may notice first. 
The Kasyapa-silpa describes Desa as the land that lies between the 
Himalayas and the Cape Comorin. This land is again divided into 
three regions, which are differentiated from one another by the pre- 
dominance of one or other of the three qualities of Sattva, Rajas and 
Tanias. All texts are agreed in ascribing the N agar a style of architec- 
ture to the region of Sattvaguna, the Dravida style to the region of 
Rajoguna and the Vesara style to the region of Tamoguna. These 
three Gunas do not exist exclusively in any one area ; and, therefore, 
no one area can be said to be exclusively characterised by any one Guna. 
All the Gunas are present everywhere in the same way as Vdyu, Pitta 
and Kapha are present in the body, only one or other of the Gunas 


is. This work is mostly a compilation and is full of quotations from K.S., 
TS., GDP., etc. 

15. The conclusion set forth in note u ante is very well borne out by the 
last two works mentioned. They are both works by Malayalis written 
with reference to, and for the construction of, temples in Kerala and they have 
constituted standard text books on the subject. Of these TS. was written at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and as such it has no claim at all to be 
treated as a work of great antiquity. And yet it accepts the ancient mode of 
classification. This, therefore, bespeaks not the antiquity of .the work, but the 
existence in the region of particular types of architecture. 

14. Vide note 10 ante. 
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must be predominating in any one region. In other words, as different 
Guy as are found in the same part, the varied styles are also found in 
the same region. 1 his will adequately explain some of the difficulties 
experienced in the matter of the distribution of styles. We can 
naturally expect to find, therefore, all styles in all parts of India ; and 
this conclusion is also maintained by the ancient writers themselves, 
when they say that all styles are found in all parts : sarvam sarvatra 
sammalam. In other words, there is no exclusive style for any one 
region. The style is exclusive only with reference to the Guna, asso- 
ciated with the region and not the region itself. This is a very im- 
portant aspect, particularly when it is remembered that some adverse 
criticism of ancient writers is offered by modern students who have 
more often than not forgotten this essential feature described 
by Indian authorities in the geographical distribution of the three 
styles of Indian architecture. 15 

While Sanskritic authorities have thus laid down the condi- 
tion precedent for the construction of a particular style in a particular 
region, they have also in a general way pointed out where the three 
Gun as of Sattva, Rajas , and Tanias are found in a predominating 
degree ; and this tantamoutits practically to a general statement of 
the geographical distribution of the styles. The varied statements 
may be tabulated as follows : 


Texts 

i 

Kagata 

, Vesara 

Dravida 

Kamikitgama 

i 

From the Himalayas 

From the Vindhyas 

From the Krishna 


to the Vi lid by as 

to the Krishna 

to the Cape 

Paddhati 

Do 

; From the Agastvas 
to the Vindhyas 

Dravida country 

Vi varan a 

Do 

From the Vindhyas 1 

From the Agastvas 

/ 1 

Silpa'tatna i 


to the Agastvas 

to the Cape 

I | 

Do 

Between the Agas- 




tyas and the Viiv 

Dravida country 

II 

Do 

j dhyas 

From the Krishna 

From the Vindhyas 

to the Cape 

to the Krishna 



From the Krishna 

; From the Vindlivas 

K3syapa£ilpa 

Do 

to the Cape 

to the Krishna 


5. Vide the remarks made in TMSTA, 
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Here are set forth six quotations, and it will be seen that of 
the two views given in the Silpa-ratna, the first is taken from the 
Gurudevapaddhati and the second, from the Kasyapasilpa. Hence 
for practical purposes the statement resolves itself to four authorities, 
the first three and the last. 

Regarding the Nagara style there is no difference of opinion 
amongst the various authorities : all are agreed that this style has its 
home in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. There 
is, however, a difference of opinion among them with reference to the 
other two styles and their location. But before we proceed to set 
forth this aspect, we may just notice the region of the Agastya hills 
and the Dravida country. 

If we assume that the author of the Paddhati has any sense of 
sequence, it may be held that the Agastya hills are to the north of 
the Vindhyas. This, so far as we now know, is not the case. But it 
may well be argued that, because the author has mentioned after the 
Nagara style the Dravida variety, the order of the Vesara style may 
be understood as being laid down from the south to the north. If 
this view be accepted, then the Vindhyas will be to the north of 
the Agastya hills. Assuming then that the order that Gurudeva kept 
in view, is from south to north, the region of Tamasa Guna and hence 
of the Vesara style is to the south of the Vindhyas ; and the southern 
boundary of this area is the Agastya hills, according to the second, third 
and fourth authorities. The question now deserves to be asked : 
Where are the Agastya hills to be located? Can these be identified 
with the Potayil hills, as held by the modern Tamil scholars ? We may 
not accept this identification, for in that case the Vesara region becomes 
extended very much to the south and the Dravida region becomes 
confined to the extreme south, which are both untenable in the light 
of our knowledge of the present distribution of these two styles. We 
have, therefore, to find out the exact location of the Agastya hills. 
These hills have come to be so called, because the sage Agastya lived 
there. This sage, according to the Ramayana , u built up his hermitage 
after crossing the Vindhyas in what he describes as the region of the 
Vdtapis. Rama visited this sage in this hermitage and near 
it he built his own hermitage at Pancavati, and we are not unjust- 
fied in locating the area of the predominating T amoguna in that 
region. This identification is also supported by the Ramayana, if 
indeed environments may be taken as moulding the character of the 
inhabitants living there. In other words, we hold that the southern 
valleys of the Vindhyas form the region of T amoguna and hence of 


16. Ramayana, Madras Ed, 
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the Vesara style. If this identification of the Vesara region is correct, 
then it forms a small tract of land lying between the Nagara region in 
the north and the Dravida region in the south. Another point that we 
like to notice here is the area of the Dravida country. Following 
the accepted tradition we would locate the Dravida region in the land 
lying to the south of the Vindhyas beyond the Tamasa region. 

If we compare the view of the author of the Kdmikagama 17 with 
that of the other two writers, it will be found that the only difference 
between them is the fact that the former substitutes the river Krishna 
in place of Agastyas. As for the rest they agree. This difference we 
would explain as setting forth an extension of the Vesara style farther 
south in course of time. 18 In other words, in the statement of the 
latter two writers, we find the earliest available distribution, but in 
the former we find a later distribution and this is not inconsistent 
with the view we have already taken that Kdmikagama represents a 
later phase of Indian architecture. 10 Hence for all practical purposes 
we may accept the statement of the Kdmikagama as standing for the 
geographical distribution of the styles. 

We may now sum up and state that the distribution of the 
three styles are as follows : 

Nagara : between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. 

Vesara : between the Vindhyas and the Krishna. 

Dravida : between the Krishna and the Cape Comorin. 

This distribution also agrees with what we find in the actual 
distribution of the styles as they are now available, with this difference 
that Vesara includes within it the style characterised as the 
Calukyan. 20 

If we compare these conclusions with what is set forth in the 
Kdsyapasilpa, we find that there is a striking difference so far as 
Dravida and Vesara structures are concerned. The regions in which 
these are found, interchange. Thus according to the Kdsyapasilpa, 
the region of Dravida is that between the Vindhyas and the Krishna, 
and that of the Vesara is from the Krishna to the Cape Comorin. 
This is prima facie wrong. How then are we to explain the text of 
the Kdsyapasilpa ? If we scrutinise the text presented in the only 

17. The text of the KA. is capable of another interpretation also according 
to which the three regions will be from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, front 
Himalayas to the Krishna and from the Himalayas to the Cape. This would 
introduce some novel idea in the matter of the distribution of the styles. 

18. This would show that KS. is chronologically later than GDP. 

19. See section V ante, 

go. HIIA., p. 107, 
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edition issued from the Anandasrama series, it will be found that the 
text presented is very defective, full of all sorts of mistake. So far, 
however, as this section is concerned, it may be noticed that in verses 
18 and 20 (page 54) the order followed by the author is Sattvika, 
Tamasa and Rajasa, whereas in verse 19, the order is Sattvika , Rajasa 
and Tamasa. This change of order which has led to the difference 
in the distribution of the styles, may, therefore, justly be said to be 
due to some scribal error, particularly because the words Rajasa and 
Tamasa could well be substituted in place of Tamasa and Rajasa res- 
pectively in verse 19. This is, no doubt, a feasible and satisfactory 
explanation and could have been accepted as such ; but unfortunately 
it cannot be. For, this text is found quoted as such in the Silparatna 
which, in quoting from Kdsyapasilpa, has in many a place given us a 
more correct text. If, therefore, this text, as we have assumed, was wrong, 
certainly Kumara could have been expected to give us the corrected 
text. This, however, he does not. Nor can this be taken as a mistake 
which Kumara has carried further. For a vernacular version of the 
Silparatna also perpetuates the same classification. These considera- 
tions force us to assume that the text presented in the Anandasrama 
edition is correct ; in any case, it has been accepted as correct by 
Kumara and his translator. The question then arises : how are we to 
explain the divergence we find in Kdsyapa ? Only turn explanations 
are possible : one is that the text was corrupt even at the time of 
Kumara and he has simply borrowed the corrupt text. In the eyes 
of Kumara, this distribution of the Vesara style is justifiable, because 
in Kerala there are a number of structures coming under the Vesara 
style , but few alone , if at all , wider Dravida structures r 1 The other 
point of view is that Kdsyapa is giving a genuine variant opinion as 
regards the distribution of the three styles, which may have been true 
during his time. This opinion will be fairly correct, provided we 
assume that Kdsyapa lived long before the more famous Dravida struc- 
tures were put up or that he lived in Kerala. 2 - In any case, we are 
forced to point out here that the stricture passed on Kumara regarding 
his geographical knowledge is very uncharitable. 23 As our citations 


si. I have so far never come across any hcptagonal or hexagonal structure 
in our part of the country, though I must admit that my acquaintance is 
limited to a specific area. My inquiries also support the conclusion that there 
are but a very few Dravida structures in our part of the country. 

32. It deserves to be noticed that the commentator on TS, is quoting P 10 
fusely from the KS. 

23. TMSTA., pp. 5-6, 
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show, he has given two extracts on the subject, one from the Gurudeva- 
paddhati and the other from the Kasyapasilpa , and he has given both 
probably because they set forth two different views on the subject. 
That he has quoted two contrary opinions is certainly not an indica- 
tion that he is confused : if at all it means anything, it shows that 
he was widely read in the literature of the Silpa-sdstras and, if our 
traditions may be believed, thoroughly familiar with the structures avai- 
lable at least in Kerala. Similarly Coomaraswamy’s reference to Sri 
Kumara and Manasdra also does not appear to be "wholly true. 24 

IV. Castes, Presiding deities. Deities to be installed, etc. 


The Nagara style is characterised as Brahmin by caste, Vesara as 
Vaisya and Dravida as Ksatriya, "while their presiding deities are res- 
pectively Visnu , Siva and Brahma. The Kasyapasilpa has also a 
chapter on the deities to be enshrined in these various styles of 
structures : thus Sdntamurtis are to be installed in N dgara-prdsadas ; 
couples or moving deities in Vesara shrines ; and heroic, dancing 
or enjoying deities in Dravida shrines. 


Heads 

Nagara 

Dravida 

Vesara 

Caste 

Brahmin 

Ksatriya 

Vaisya 

Presiding deity 

Visnu 

Brahma 

Siva 

r eities installed 

Santa 

Bhoga, Vlra 

Yanamurtis 



Nrtya ( Yoga ). 


This is an interesting feature inasmuch as this gives us an 
explanation for the location of similar deities in the different shrines 
and of different deities in similar shrines. The essenital basis of differ- 
ence in these is to be sought for in the character of the deities 
installed. Thus the Nataraja at Chidambaram is installed in a 
Nagara shrine. If the conception of the deity is that of a dancing 
godhead, certainly this is inconsistent with the prescription here laid 
down by authoritative achitects. The only explanation for the seem- 
ing incongruity is to be sought for in the conception of the deity, 
which obviously must have been that of a Santamurti in the dancing 
form. In other words, here eve get one interesting basis for explain- 


24. HIIA., p. toy; see not 8 ante. 
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ing why apparently similar deities are found located in different types 
of buildings and vice versa. 3 * 

This author again lays down that the Linga, its Pitha and the 
shrine must all be of the same shape . 26 If this be not so, the shrine 
entails destruction for its owner, but, if they are uniform in shape, 
it begets prosperity for him. This strikes us as a very important 
statement, inasmuch as it suggests that the author is having only 
Saivite shrines in mind. It is an interesting feature that there are 
a number of other works also which have reference only to Siva shrines 
and in this category we may mention Nibandhana or Saivagamaniban- 
dhana, Sdrdvali , Prayogamanjarl ” etc. Can we infer from this that 
the origin of temples began with the elaboration of the Saivite cult ? 
If this be accepted as plausible, we may as well assume that the 
origin of temples must be sought for in South India. This will be 
an interesting thesis for future work. Further, if this assumption is 
acceptable, we find here a justification for Kasyapas locating Vesara 
region to the south of the Krishna . 

This codification of die styles and their systematisation with 


25. Vide HFA1C,, p. 3. Smith has had some interesting observations 
which may be noticed here. In the first place he speaks of images divided into 
two classes— the Cala and the Acala. The former of these corresponds to what 
Kumara terms Yanamurtis ; if this identification is correct, then Calamurtis will 
be installed in Vesara structures. He also refers to the differentiation of 
mitrtis from the point of view of their manifestation, as for 
instance, Ugra Santa, etc., as well as Yoga , Bhoga and Viva the latter classi- 
fication according to him, being that of Vipiu, ‘according to the personal desires 
of the worshipper.’ This does not appear to be so, for any god in the Hindu 
pantheon may have this attitude ascribed to him. 

26. C£. VS. p. 95, verse 80 : 

karya grhanuruparca grharii varcanurupatah. 

27. All these are unpublished works, manuscripts of which we have been 
able to examine. Of these the two more important ones are SAN. and PM. The 
first of these is by one Murari Bliatta. This is a very important treatise on 
Saivagamatantra , in which there is one Fatal a which is devoted to architecture. 
This work is largely drawn upon by the author of the TS. as well as by the 
author of PM. The latter work is by one Ravi, son of Astamurti, great 
devotee of Siva. When we remember that Narayana, the author of TS., is the 
son of a Ravi, one may be tempted to identify the two Ravis, but this identifi- 
cation is not correct because they belong to different families. Many quota- 
tions from this work are also found in W. The Saravali is again another work 
dealing with T&ntric literature. Transcripts of these are being prepared for 
the Maharaja's Mss. Library attached to the local Sanskrit College. 
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reference to Gunas , castes and deities must have arisen from a desire 
to introduce some order in the scheme of structures and must evidently 
be ascribed to a date later than that of the origin of the shrines them- 
selves. In other words, in this statement we may see the introduction 
of unity in the midst of diversity and vice versa, and this must have 
taken place after the codification of the Hindu religion and cults and 
cult-acts, as we are now familiar with them. From a practical point 
of view, then, it may be said that when architectonics became a Sastra , 
the styles and deities had already migrated from their original seats. 

Another interesting point which also we must notice 
here is the fact that Drdvida shrines are held to be Ksatriya by caste. 
It remains to be explained why Ksatriyas came to be associated with 
ihe Dravidians and why in such structures are installed deities as are 
Vtra-or Nartana-or Bhoga-Murtis. Have we here a suggestion that 
Dravidians were original Ksatriyas ?- 8 This is an important clue in 
these days when the boundaries of the Dra vidian culture are every 
day receding and a new orientation is being made of the Dravidian 
culture and civilisation. 29 

V. Shapes of the three Styles. 

As we have already stated, the shapes of the structures have at 
all times in the history of Indian architecture constituted the funda- 
mental basis of the classification of the styles of architecture ; and it. 
may, therefore, be not uninteresting to point out the Indian concep- 
tion of the shapes and their development. The main shapes, accord- 
ing to all authorities, are the rectangular, the hexagonal, the octagonal, 
and the circular, regular or elongated, and the apsidal. By shape is 
here understood the shape of a perpendicular section of the structure. 
Hence we have in all nine different shapes, and they are : (x) square ; 
(2) elongated square ; (3) hexagonal ; (4) elongated hexagonal ; (5) 
octagonal ; (6) elongated octagonal ; (7) circular ; (8) ellipsoidal ; 
and (9) apsidal. These varied shapes are distributed under the three 
styles of N agar a, Drdvida and Vesara. The rectangular comes under 
the N agar a, the hexagonal and the octagonal under the Drdvida and 
the circular and the apsidal under the Vesara. 

The author of the Sarasangraha, an unpublished treatise on 
T antra, has some interesting remarks to offer on the shapes in the 
chapter following Mandapalakasana. According to this author, the 


28. In one of the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India Rama 
Prasad Chanda has elaborated the same theme from another point of view. 

29. Vide KA-CV., pp. 157-159, 
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square is the primary shape 30 and every other shape, including the 
circular, is derived from this. 

turyasram prathamam kuryat 
sarvaprakrtitam gatam / 
tadvikarani canyani 
vartayet vartana patuh / / 


Compare also : 

turyasrameva sakalaprakrtisthitam tat / 

ksetrapramanavikrtanyaparani sapta / / 

This is an important contribution in the matter on the under- 
standing of the shapes. This would mean that caturasra, i.e., square 
is the fundamental shape. This position is to some extent incon- 
gruous if by this we understand it to be the earliest shape. For, if the 
hexagonal or octagonal is the shape prescribed for the Dravidian cul- 
ture, then we may have to say that the Dravidian shapes are older 
than the square shape, if, indeed, this be the shape primarily associated 
with the Arydvaria. In other words, the Vikrti has to be put down 
to be older than the Prakrti itself, of which it is the Vikrti. It can- 
not again be maintained that the Dravidians borrowed temples and 
temple worship from the Aryans. If available evidence tends to prove 
anything, it is just the opposite. How, then are we to explain away 
this difficulty? The exacavations at Mohenjo Daro have brought to 
light that bricks and brick-work structures have been very familiar 
from those ancient days, and we have also definite evidence to this 
effect in the architectural works themselves. We may, therefore, on 
the evidence of the statement of Sir John Marshall and of the texts on 
architecture, assume that bricks and brick structures are pre-Aryan in 
their origin. If so, then we may say that the reference we have here 
is to wooden structures, as the term Nagara definitely tends to sug- 
gest, (for this word elsewhere means a carpenter). We would, there- 
fore, say that wooden structures were first introduced by the Aryans— 
using this term in the old familiar way— and the shapes here men- 
tioned, have reference to wooden structures which in due course be- 
came transferred to structures built of other materials as well. And 
in support of this we may also point out the view of Buddhistic 
scholars who assume that Buddhistic structural remains show that they 
are copies in stone of original wooden structures. 

Another interesting feature we have to mention here is the fact 
that whatever shape we may give to a shrine, the size is always fixed. 

30. This view is also echoed by the author of the V-TS. Cf. vrttasadkufa 
[? kona-jdiprasadanam. tu caturasraprasadaprakrtitvadityadi. 
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That is to say— and this is what the author of the Tantrasamuccaya 
has laid down 31 — we may fix up any size for the sanctum and then that 
size may be converted into any shape, we wish, subject of course only 
to the condition that it must be befitting the deity proposed to be 
installed therein. This feature, no less than the codification of the 
various shapes, their castes, their presiding deities, all tend to show a 
process of levelling up of all differences— a view-point which certainly 
suggests that Silpa-sastra is much later than the structures themselves 
in their varied forms in various parts of India. 

VI. Classification of styles according to shapes. 

We shall now proceed to consider the shapes thmeselves with 
reference to the classification of styles, as could be seen from the 
various texts we have collated and given in the next section. To faci- 
litate reference we have summed up the details according to various 
authors in a tabulated scheme which is complete so far as the differen- 
tiation is made from the points of view merely of shapes and their 
mixture. In other words, we have not taken into consideration the classi- 
fication of styles made from the point of view of the size, number of 
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31 . Consistently with this view Narayana, the author of the Ts. lays 
down in verses 65-70 the method of converting a square perimeter into other 
accepted shapes, 
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storeys, and decorative details of a Prasacla as Kamikagama and 
Kasyapasilpa describe, which we propose to consider on a future 
occasion. 

This table sets forth the various shapes associated with the 
various styles. It will be seen at a glance that all the texts we have 
collated here more or less agree in the essentials . 32 One broad fea- 
ture we may notice here is the fact that elongated shapes are intro- 
duced only when the whole structure is of one shape and that Ndgara 
style is always only pure. This suggests an important idea that in all 
mixed shapes, the mixture is always with the square shape. Where, 
again, the structure is of mixed shape, the part below Sikhara is 
invariably square, while Sikhara itself is always regular but not elonga- 
gated . 33 This is an essential point and is perfectly natural in that in 
a mixed shape elongation cannot naturally be introduced. It will 
also be noticed that in both pure and mixed shapes, the shape of the 
Sikhara is always regular and is confined to the octagonal (or Hexago- 
nal) in the Dravida style and to the circular in the Vesara style. Hence 
it has been said that the shape of the Sikhara is the essential basis of 
differentiation . 34 

All the texts are found to agree so far as the Ndgara style of 
structure is concerned , 35 and, as we have already pointed out, it 
appears only in the pure form. The Dravida style is found both pure 
and mixed . 30 In pure form, it may be hexagonal or octagonal, either 
regular or elongated ; but in the mixed form it is mixed only with 
the square and as such, the Sikhara 37 may be octagonal or hexagonal, 
but never elongated. It is also noteworthy that all the texts we have 
collated, are unanimous in holding that in mixed style it is only the 
octagonal shape that mixes itself up with the square, though Tantra- 
samuccaya and the Mcinasdra accept a mixture with the hexagonal 


за. We may add here except the text of the MS. as presented in the edition 
of Prof. Acharya. In section Vll-vii we have set forth our own view of this text. 

33. The only exception to this is the MS. which speaks of an elliptical 
Sikhara also for the Vesara structure. This may, therefore, be treated as an 
exception. 

34. Perfectly in keeping with this is the statement in the IGDP. 

sikharasya tu bhedena sarve$am bheda muddiset / 
yatharhaih tu yathasobham sarvam anyat samara smrtam / / 

(Part III, p. 269) 

35. Compare however TMSTA., whose authors have raised doubts regarding 
this interpretation of the Ndgara type. 

зб. See TMSTA., 

37. AUJ., Vol. V. No. ii. pp. 200-215. 
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form also, while Suprabheddgama allows the mixture only with the 
hexagonal form. Again, the Kamikagama , the Mayamala and the 
Gurudevapaddhati speak of pure forms alone in the Dravida style. 
Exactly similar is the nature of Vesara shrines. In pure form it may 
be circular, or ellipsoidal or apsidal, though the T antrasamuccaya and 
the Kasyapasilpa do not speak of the apsidal, while in the mixed 
form, the mixture is always with the square and the circular. From 
the point of view set forth above, we may lay down the following 
general rules regarding the styles : 

(1) The Ndgara shrine is always square. 

(2) The Dravida shrine is always hexagonal or octagonal, 
regular or elongated, or has a square body with a generally- octagonal 
and occasionally hexagonal Sikhara. 

(3) The Vesara shrine may be circular or ellipsoidal or apsidal 
or it may have a square body with a circular Sikhara. 

Such is the view regarding the shapes of the three main styles 
of shrines, as these various authors will have it. The elaboration in 
the texts on this subject, so far as we could make it out, is perfectly 
clear. As we have already mentioned, the shape of the Sikhara is 
always the guiding factor : if it is square, it is Ndgara ; if it is facett- 
ed, it is Dravida ; if it is circular, it is Vesara. Typical examples 
of these various styles in their pure form except the Dravida style are 
found in plenty in all parts of Kerala. 

In spite of the clearness of the statement of the authorities we 
have cited, it is found that the differentiation of the styles has been a 
subject of some controversy among modern exponents of Indian archi- 
tecture. The causes of this misunderstanding are, as we could make 
out two. In the first place, some of the terms, as, for instance, Vimana 33 


38. This is a synonym of PrasacUi : Cf. the following extracts : KS. Chapter 
XXIV, verses 1-3. 

prasadah sadanam. sadma harmyaih dharna niketanam / 
mandiram bhavanam vasa geham divyavimanakam / / 
asrayam caspadam caiva adharam ca kramena tu / 
adharaiii ca pratidhisnyaih ca harmyaparyavacakah / / 

Cf. also SR. 

devadlnam naranam ca yesu ramyataya ciram 
manariisi ca prasidanti prasadah tena kirtitah. 
nanamanavidhanatvadvimanah sastratah krtah. 

In view of these and other explicit statements, it is strange that 
this term has been so largely misunderstood both by ancient and modern writers. 
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Sikhara , 39 Amalaka \/° Stupi / 1 Yugasra / 2 etc., are wrongly rendered and 
understood. And secondly, there are certain shapes, as, for example, 
the star-shaped, which apparently do not come under any of the heads 
we have so far considered. And lastly, the loose use of English terms 48 
as, for instance, spire, turret, dome, etc., had added to the confusion. 

We have had occasion to explain three of the terms mentioned 
above in our papers on Sikhara, Amalaka and Stupi published else- 
where. Sikhara, as we have mentioned there, is the roof of the 
shrine ; Amalaka is the pidhanaphalaka which covers up the top, 
while Stupi is the finial which is the top-most element of the Indian 
shrine. The term Vimana is equally misunderstood and misused. It 
simply means the sacred structure, as Indian authorities would under- 
stand it. 44 If these terms are understood in the sense in which Indian 
writers have used them, one source of confusion can be avoided. 
Regarding the other source of confusion, it has to be first decided 
under what shape we would include the star-shaped structure ; and 
on the answer to this question, the second source of confusion also 
would disappear. We have had occasion to consider this question else- 
where and there we have come to the conclusion that the star-shaped 
and other varieties in which the square forms the most prominent 
aspect, must be classed under the Nagara type primarily. Under- 
standing the various terms in the sense we have understood, and follow- 
ing the lead of the Sanskritic writers and explaining the star-shaped 
and other shapes as coming under the square, it appears to be easy to 
classify the numerous kinds of Indian structures available without 
getting confused. 

(To be continued) 


59. AUJ., Vol. V, No. ii pp. 200-215. 

40. COI. Vol. I. The authors of the TMSTA., understand this as 

Sikhara. 

41. IC., Vol. Ill, No. ii, pp. 253-258. 

42. The term yuga, as a sahkhyavacaka, is uniformly understood in the 
sense of four and never two as TMSTA understands it. 

43. Vide note 39. 

44. Vide note 39. 
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By S. K. Dikshit 

_ It is well-known that the Harsacarita of Bana contains a 
very important passage which claims to record historical traditions 
about various kings murdered treacherously. Whether the claim is 
true or not, it will be clear from the present article that some of the 
earlier traditions recorded in that passage (H. C., Parab’s ed., p. 198 
ff-) are found in the works of some early writers, while a few later tradi- 
tions are already known to have been corroborated by the Puranas and 
other works (for Candragupta’s legend vide Dr. Altekar in J.B.O. 
R.S., 1928-29; Dr. Bhandarkar in Malaviya Com. Vol. p. 189 ff ; 
Jayaswal in J.B.O. R.S., XVIII, p. 17; Prof. V.V. Mirashi in I.H.Q., 1934, 
March, p. 48 ff, etc). It may be noted that the traditions which I vaguely 
characterize as ‘earlier,’ mention certain persons whose names, un- 
like those of Kakavarna Saisunari(gl), Candragupta Maurya, Deva- 
bhuti(mi), Pusyamitra, Agnimitra, etc., are not very well-known 
to the Puranas.; that is, they are not from the well-known later dynas- 
ties. Further, all these instances refer exclusively to the mistakes 
which the kings committed on account of their fondness for their 
wives, and to which they owed their death. 1 

The first incident mentioned is about Bhadrasena, king of 
Kalinga, who had faith in his wife and was killed by his brother 
Virasena, had hidden himself behind a secret wall in the apartments of 
the queen. 2 This incident is first mentioned in the Kautiliya, 3 
which, however, does not give us any details supplied by the Harsa- 
carita. It merely says that Bhadrasena was killed by his brother who 
was hiding in the house of the queen. This passage is further trace- 
able in the Nltisara of Kamandaka (Ch. II, pp. 100-101), where also 
we do not get any further details than those supplied by the Arthasastra. 
But it may be noted that the commentary on die Nltisara 4 corroborates 

1. Wwi ireirm: ^ fro i’ H. C., VI. p. 200. 

Ibid., VI. p. 199. 

3. "Tivt ft wrai srapr 1 ’— , p. 41 ( Shama Sastri’s 

edition). 

feftrg; wsffa' atroftct^i — Com. on the Nltisara. 
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Bana, saying that Virasena, a brother of Bhadrasena, king of Kalinga, 
conspired with the latter’s wife, and hiding himself behind a portion 
of her apartment, killed him with a view to securing his kingdom. 

The second tradition, that the Harsacarita mentions in this 
connection, is about Dadhra, a king of Karusa (=Brhadgrha, modern 
Shahabad district 5 ), who was murdered by one of his two sons, who, 
being enraged at the king’s desire to consecrate his brother, had hidden 
himself in the bed of his mother . 0 The Arthasastra 7 only says that 
Karusa (a king of the Karusas) was killed by his .son holding in the bed 
of his mother ; while the Nltisara 8 adds that the son who killed him 
was a legitimate one, thereby suggesting that the king had another 
illegitimate son (whom he probably wished to consecrate). The com- 
mentary on the Nltisara does not add to our knowledge beyond per- 
haps explaining that Karusa means a king of the Karusa country. It 
however, differs from the rest in saying that the son was hiding beneath 
the bed, rather than in it . 9 

A third tradition that Bana refers to, is more interesting on 
account of its diversity with regard to details found in the different 
texts. He tells us that Suprabha killed the ‘honey-fooled’ Maha(a) 
sena, king of Kail,, by offering him poisoned fried-rice, so that her 
son may get the kingdom . 10 Kautilya only says that a queen killed 
a king of KasI by giving him fried-rice that was besmeared with poison 
instead of honey . 11 The Nltisara also does not add much to our 
knowledge, nor does it differ, except perhaps, in stating that she killed 
him in secret . 12 The commentary on the Kamandakiya, however, adds 

5. Hemcandra’s Abhidhana-cintamani 4.25 ; Yadavaprakasa’s Vaijayanti, 
Bhumikanda, Desadhyaya. Brihad-griha seems to be mentioned in two Kamauli 
grants; vide E.L, IV. p. 104 Sc p. 121. Also vide Cunninghams A.G.I., (1924) 
p. 716. 


6 . 

H. C., p. 199 

7. Ft: wsar^i’— Op. c it. p., 41 




8. ‘fqhr? juft *flctr wstTOHtrog i w. spsrasrftiT: 3ttro' =rW. g<r. u’ 
sftfrorero, XI. 51. p, lOO.ff 

9. *ttg: stTOroratmfa ft: qtr ( rt ? %)y qpsst' 

fanfaq’ i’ — Com. Ibid. 

10. ‘TOT frot qmiwiq' ( € ) Ef( ft qflftrCFStm- 

( ) TOUT |’— H. C., p. 200. 

11. Wtmra^ftT to i ’ — p. ; 41 . 

12. wrsnf^a ’Khn fq#«t i g qtrfstuSr^' vfptTO j’ 


■KSmandaka. XI, 52. 
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that the queen who was already enraged at the king on account of 
the siege of her relatives, was being subjected to the fulfilment of his 
passions, when she conceived of the plot . 13 It is worth noting that 
nobody except Bana mentions the name of the queen. 

But quite a different version of the same story is possibly given 
by Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita. According to Varaha , 14 Che 
queen killed Kasiraja by means of an anklet that was besmeared with 
poison. The commentator, Bhattotpala, explains that the queen did 
it by mixing that poison in the beverage, etc . 13 It is not very clear why 
an anklet should be used to poison the beverage, etc. It may appear 
that both Varaha and Bhattotpala are perhaps wrong. All the other 
accounts agree that in the case of the Kasiraja’s murder, fried-rice and 
not an anklet was poisoned. A poisoned anklet was certainly used by 
a queen even according to the other accounts , 16 but that queen was a 
wife not of Kasraja but of Vairantya (a king of the city of VairantI 
according to Bana’s commentator, Sankara). Bhattotpala quotes 
‘Kamandakah,’ yet does not explain away these seeming inconsistencies. 
The commentator of Kamandaka 17 informs us that Vairupya (which 
is evidently a corruption of Vairantya), the king of Avanti, was killed 
by the queen, who flattered by her co-wives, hurled at him in sport 
an anklet that was besmeared rvith poison from outside. But this is 
probably contradicted by Bana, according to whom, King Ranticleva 
of VairantI was killed by his beloved (who was enraged at her co-wives ) 
by means of a jewel— anklet which discharged some sort of poison . 18 I 

1 3 . etc. i ’ 

— Com. on the same. 

14. ^ fft srsTFr firer wfirusraj’ — B. S., 77. 1 (Vizia- 

nagram Sanskrit Series, X. p. 960). 

15. fsrsfsm: i 

16. *r i—^t, % p. 41 . 

g (V. 1. xm', correct xyst ' ) srppd ( ^ II ’ 

— KSmandaklya Nitisara, XI. 53. 

17. m ^ few- 

^ i’ Com. Nitisara, XI. 53. (Read tPtRist iHf 

) i 

18 . ^rwr H. C., VI. 


p. 200. 
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must state here that I have not yet been able to find a second refer- 
ence to the city of Vairanti in the kingdom of Avanti. On the other 
hand, the identification of Vairanti with modern Bairant, suggested 
to me by Rao Bahadur Dikshit, seems plausible and may prove the cor- 
rectness of Varaha’s statement, as Bairant is not very far from Kail. If 
so, Kamandalca’s commentary would be wrong, and Avantiraj is possibly 
a mistake for Rantiraja or Rantideva. It is, therefore, likely that the 
Kasiraja, mentioned by Varahamihira and Bhattotpala is a different 
person from the one mentioned by Kautilya, Kamandaka and Bana. 
There were thus two Kaslrajas who were killed by their wives, the 
second Kasiraja being mentioned by Kautilya and Bana as belonging 
to Vairanti, 

We have also a tradition about Virasena of Sauvlra, who, accord- 
ing to Bana was killed by Hamsavati by means of her jewel of the 
waist-belt which was poisoned in the middle 19 . Both Kautilya and 
Kamandaka do not give any details except that a king of Sauvlra was 
killed (by his beloved) by means of a jewel in the waist-belt. 20 But 
the commentator of the Nltisara gives Parantapa as the name of the 
Sauvlra king and says that the queen, being badly scolded, wished to 
‘cast off’ her anger and hurled the jewel of the waist-belt as if in a 
feigned fit of anger. The name, Parantapa, is perhaps wrongly given 
by the commentator of Nltisara as that of a Sauvlra king. For Bana 
calls him Virasena and gives Parantapa as the name of another king 
who was also similarly treacherously murdered by his wife. Bana is 
earlier than that commentator, and his account must, therefore, carry 
more weight. According to him, Parantapa Jarutha was a king of Ayo- 
dhya, whose beloved Ratnavatl feigned passion and killed him by 
means of a very sharp mirror. 21 Kautilya calls the king Jalutha, while 
Kamandaka (followed by his commentator) calls him Jarusya. We 
know 7 a ctiy named JaruthI from the Mahabharata (cf. Kumbha, ed. 
III. 12.29-35 > c l- Nllkantha’s com. ‘Jaruthyam nagaryam). It thus 
seems probable that Kautilya and Bana are more correct than 


19. ‘rsf^msf »r ^ fTtflc' r— ibid, p. 200. 

20. sjT#irn v 1 ’— Kautilya, p. 4 1 . 

‘braRpvf l— Nltisara, XI. 53. 

21 . ^ fWKPWmffwMtcffk' tfTifjq - Tqctcff H. C., 

VI. p. 200. Compare the commentator of the Kamandaklya '. - ‘fun stnp$"(^) 

ct fft 3TUPT li II 
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the commentator of die Nitisara; since it is not impossible that Jariithya 
rather than Jariitha is the real name of the king. If, however, we 
adopt the form Jariithya. and regard Parantapa as a king of JaruthI 
(in addition to his being a king of Ayodhya), we shall have to look 
for JaruthI in the neighbourhood of Ayodhya. According to the com- 
mentator of the Nitisara, Jarusya, king of Ayodhya, was attached to 
another lady and was merely courteous to the queen who being hard- 
pressed at enjoyment hurled a poison-smeared mirror at him as if 
‘through mistake.’ 

Another tradition deals with the death of Viduratha who, 
according to Bana, 22 was a king of the Vrsnis, and was killed by his be- 
loved Bindumatl who had hidden a small weapon in the braid of her 
hair. Neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka says that Viduratha was a 
Vrsni, and neither of them mentions the name of the queen. But 
the commentator of the Nitisara-' 1 corroborates the Harsacarita as 
regards the clan he belonged to. Varahamihira 24 also mentions this 
murder, but neither he nor his commentator adds any details to what 
is already told by Kautilya and Kamandaka. 

I am unable to identify the above mentioned kings with 
those mentioned in the Puranas, etc., but Viduratha of these tradi- 
tions is possibly identical with Viduratha, son of a Dasarhl, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (kumbh.ed. Adiparva, ch. 63, si. 42 -4 s)? 23 It 
is needless to say that the traditions, mentioned by Bana, but not men- 


22. 1 — H. C., p. 200. 

23. ‘trejr mfrsr' jsfiJTWstcw' wfw: 

fft sm' tora firsm' ’m' Op. cit. 

pp. 100-101. 

24. •sus’Ji (^t) sraw 1’ B. S,, 77. 1. 

25. Bana also refers to a certain Brhadratha of Mathura, who because of 
his greed fell a victim to the army of Viduratha (H.C., p. 198), who may or may 
not be the son of a Dasarhl ; but one may note here the connexion of various 
Yadava clans with Mathura. The son of Dasarhl finds mention in the famous 
Sariigadharapaddhati, st. 1506 : 

(Peterson's ed.) 
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tioned by Kautilya, can be generally regarded as later than the tradi- 
tions mentioned by both of them. As to their authenticity, we 
certainly require more confirmation; but I submit, it would indeed be 
undesirable to summarily reject them as late . 20 Bana’s traditions at 
least are already corroborated in many palces, and I admit, I have not 
been able to follow the arguments of those who still refuse to put any 
credence in the traditions regarding Candragupta II, handed down 
by the Harsacarita, etc. Candragupta’s marriage with his brother’s 
widow may not cause much consternation in view of the fact that 
Puskara once told his elder brother Nala (Naisadha) to his face that 
he (Puskara) passionately loved his (N ala’s) wife and wished to have 
her (vide Nalopakhyana ). 27 


26. Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhuri, P.H.A.I., p. 365 (4th ed.). 

27. Kumbhakonam ed., Vanaparva, ch. 76. st. 16 Vrsni Viduratha seems 
to be possibly mentioned in the Visnu Purana (Oriental Press ed. IV. xiv. 6). 



THE MONISTIC CONCEPTION OF AJNANA AND 
ITS INFERENTIAL PROOF-A CRITICAL STUDY 


By Asutosh Bh attach ary a 

The monists try to establish ajnana and its positive character 
by the following form of inference 

“Just as the first rays of a lamp, which light up and illuminate 
objects not already illuminated, annihilate darkness having the follow- 
ing four characteristics, viz. 

(1) that the darkness is not merely the negation of light, but 
has a positive existence— a concrete content ; 

(2) that the darkness had been screening the objects which 
are afterwards illuminated by the rays of light ; 

(3) that the darkness is capable of being annihilated by the 
rays of light ; and 

(4) that the darkness was located in the locality now occupied 
by the rays ; 

So the knowledge established by one of the different means of 
proof (pramanajhanam) which lights up or intellectually illuminates 
the objects of knowledge, which were not known before, 
annihilates ignorance having four similar characteristics, viz.:— 
(1) that ignorance is not merely the negation of knowledge, but has 
a positive existence ; (2) that ignorance had so long been screening 
the objects which are afterwards intellectually illuminated by the 
pramanajnanarii or knowledge established by the valid means of proof ; 
(3) that this ignorance is capable of being annihilated by the act of 
intellectual illumination ; and (4) that the ignorance was located in 
the locality of the said illumination. 1 


1. (a) Pancapadikavivarana, p. 13, Benares Edition. 

(b) Vivadadhyasitam pramanajnanam svapragabhava vyatiriktasva- 
visayavaranasvanivartyasvadesagata vastvatarapurvakam apraka- 
sitarthaprakasakatvad andhakare prathamotpannapradipasikha- 

vat. 

Advaitasiddhi, p. 562, Bombay Edition. 

(c) R.Bh., p. 172-73, Bombay Edition. 

N.B. Those who hold such inference, accept the view that dark 
pess is a positive entity first from its being more or less dense 
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To put the argument in the form of a Syllogism 

All instances of lighting up (whether intellectual or otherwise) 
of objects not already illuminated are instances which are invariably 
accompanied by the annihilation of a substance having four character- 
istics mentioned before (1.2. 3. 4). 

All instances of knowledge established by one of the different 
means of proof are instances of lighting up objects not already illu- 
minated. 

All instances of the knowledge of proof are instances which are 
invariably accompanied by the annihilation of a substance (ignorance) 
possessing the above four characteristics. 

The Vyapti or the universal major premise in this syllogism is 
established by the observation of the sipgle instance of physical or 
material illumination of objects by the rays of light. It is worth 
noticing here that the physical illumination of material objects by 
means of the light of a lamp and the intellectual illumination, i.e., 
the apprehension of objects of knowledge by means of perception, 
inference, etc. — these two entirely different kinds of illumination are 
treated as belonging to the same category. 

The above argument may be put also in the form of a hypo- 
thetical-categorical syllogism as follows 

In all cases if there is any lighting up of objects not already 
illuminated, there is an antecedent annihilation of substance having 
the above four characteristics. 

There is a lighting up of objects (not already illuminated) in 
the knowledge of the valid means of proof. 

. ’ . There is an antecedent annihilation of a substance having 
the said four characteristics in knowledge. 


and secondly, from its being perceived as having colour, activity, 
etc.:— 

Tamah tamalavarnabham calatiti pratlyate, rupavatvat kriya- 
vatvad dravyamtu dasamarh tamah. 

(d) Advaitasiddhi, p. 562-68. 

(e) Vedantakalpataru, 1.3.3. 

Amalananda in his Vdantakalpataru, in order to establish the posi- 
tive character of Ajnana on the basis of dialectical logic, says 
Yadyapi suktim svata eva jadamavidya navrnoti tathapi tatstha- 
nirvacyabhavaruparajatopadanatvenestavyeti, bhavarupavidya sa- 
prayojana pramanantu-Ditthaprama Ditthagatatve sati yah 
pramabhavah tattvanadhikarana nadi nivartika pramatvat Da- 
pittha pramavat. 

(f) Vedantakalpataruparimala, p. 333, Bombay Edition, 
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Here also the major premise— the Vyapti— is a general proposi- 
tion, the truth of which is established by the observation of a parti- 
cular instance, viz., that in the case of illumination of objects by rays 
of light there is an invariable antecedent phenomenon, i.e., the annihi- 
lation of darkness which is a positive form of being. 

The critics raise the following objections against the above in- 
ference of the Advaitins : — 

The instance of physical illumination is not a relevant instance 
at all and does not establish the universal relation of concomitance 
between the phenomenon of illumination and the annihilation of 
ignorance as a positive form of existence, because intellectual illumi- 
nation is quite different from physical illumination. The term 
‘prakasa’ is used here in two different senses. Prakasa as intellectual 
illumination means apprehension of objects of knowledge in percep- 
tion, inference, etc. This intellectual illumination is due, not to 
light, but to consciousness alone (vijiianasyaiva prakasakatvam). 
Light cannot produce intellectual illumination or apprehension of 
objects of knowledge, it simply helps the operation of the organ of 
vision by removing the obstacle, viz., darkness which stands in the way 
of visual perception. Intellectual illumination (prakasa) consists in 
apprehending the objects of knowledge and not in simply removing 
the obstacles thereto (nahi virodhinirasanamatram prakasakatvam). 
Hence the relation of sequence between the physical illumination by 
light and the annihilation of darkness cannot establish a similar rela- 
tion between intellectual illumination and annihilation of ignorance 
as a positive form of being. There being no resemblance in kind 
between the two entirely different types of illumination, the instance 
of physical illumination is an irrelevent instance . 1 The fallacy of 
false analogy, therefore, vitiates the whole chain of argument. The 
fallacy of ambiguity in respect of the term ‘Prakasa’ (illumination) 
is equally worth notice. 

Even assuming for argument’s sake that illumination (prakasa) 
means not only intellectual illumination, i.e., apprehension of the 
objects of knowledge, but also any function which helps or facilitates 
the act of intellectual illumination (such as the operations of the 
sense-organs, light, etc.), it follows that in every instance of illumination 
in this wide sense there must be present, as an invariable antecedent. 


j. R. Bh., p. 179. Bombay Edition. 

irertpg 1 
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a substance bearing the four characteristics mentioned above. Jtist as 
in the instance of the rays of light, which illuminate the objects not 
illuminated already, the annihilation of darkness is present as an in- 
variable antecedent ; just as in the instance of intellectual illumina- 
tion of the objects of knowledge, the annihilation of a positive subs- 
tance, viz., ignorance, is present as an invariable antecedent ; similarly 
(i) in the instance of illumination (i.e., operations helping apprehen- 
sion of objects) effected by the organs of senses, the annihilation of a 
similar substance, another ignorance (ajnana), must be present as 
an invariable antecedent. And again (2) we can infer another non- 
knowledge as an invariable antecedent to this ajnana which this infer- 
ence aims at ; for this ajnana under discussion being also based on a 
valid inference comes under the head of ‘Pramanajnana’ or knowledge 
established by valid means of proof. 

Now if another ajnana be established as an antecedent to this 
ajnana which this inference tries to prove, that ajnana must hide, as 
tire inference implies, the non-knowledge which is located in the Brah- 
man and veils it and not the Brahman itself. Axrd as the second ajnana 
has avidya, the screening principle of Brhman, as its locus and object, 
it has no bearing upon Brahman. It, therefore, has got no utility in 
the range of our philosophic speculation as the supposition of such 
an ajnana stands without any purpose. Ajnana is cognised as a 
screening principle in our philosophic conception. It hides Brahman 
the locus-consciousness and as a becoming principle it produces this 
cosmic manifold. If no such purpose be served by admitting a sceond 
ajnana as an antecedent to the positive avidya proved by the said in- 
ference, it is completely useless to suppose such an entity . 1 And from 
this supposition this inference involves as well the fallacy of infinite 
regress. But the instance of these two separate ignorance (1) and (2) 
which may be proved by the same logic advanced by the opponent him- 


1. Pramanajnanasya aprakasitarthaprakaiakatvat svavisayavaranajnananta- 
rasadhakatve sati tadajnanaih Brahmasvarupacchadakam sisadhayisitam ajnanam 
avrnoti, tenavrtatvat tadajiianam Brahmana na saksat kriyate, aparamarthasya 
apratiyamanasya karyakaratvayogat ajnanakalpana nisphala tirodhanarupa- 
karyartham hi tat kalpana. 


Srutaprakasika— p. 178. 
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self would be contradictory 1 2 (viruddha) to the conclusion drawn by 


The fallacy, therefore, lies in the universal major premise— that 
all instances of illumination are preceded by the annihilation of a 
positive form of existence having certain characteristics— which is not 
only materially false but also, when closely examined, is found to be 
contradictory to the conclusion drawn by the opponent himself . 3 


If the opponent argues that in the instance of intellectual 
illumination alone, Ignorance having the said four characteristics is 
present as an invariable antecedent, but in the instance of illumination 
effected by the organs of senses and also in the instance of illumination 
indicated by the opponent’s inference of Ajnana no separate ignorances 
are present as invariable antecedents, then it amounts to a denial of 
the Vyapti— a denial of universal relation of invariable concomitance 
between the phenomenon of illumination and the phenomenon of 
the annihilation of Ignorance. Thus the universal premise which 
states this relation of universal concomitance, would be false ; or in 
other words, if the phenomenon of illumination is sometimes preceded 
by the annihilation of ignorance and sometimes not, then there can 
be no generalisation at all of any relation of invariable concomitance 
between the two phenomena and therefore the existence of Ignorance 
on the basis of the said inference would not be established at all. 
The Vyapti or the general proposition is materially true when the 
invariable concomitance between the two phenomena is established 
by observation of an adequate number of instances. But if there be 
some instances in which this concomitance fails, i.e., in which the pheno- 


1. (a) When the phenomenon implied by the middle term, instead of 

invariably accompanying the phenomenon implied by the major, 
is not found to occur along with it, we have a fallacy called 
Virucldhahetuh. According to Vatsyayanabhasya, Viruddhahetuh 
means a reason which contradicts the final conclusion. Thus it 
may also be taken as a fallacy of self-contradictory reasoning. 

(b) Vide Vatsyayanabhasya, 1.2.6.: 

Siddhantam abhyupetya tadvirodhi viruddhah. 

(c) Vide Nyavavartika, p. 172. Benares Edition. 

(d) Vide Indian Logic & Atomism by A. B. Keith, p. 146. 

2. (a) Vide R. Bh., p. 178. Bombay Edition. 

(b) Vide Srutaprakasika, p. 178-79. Bombay Edition. 
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menon implied by the middle term does not accompany the phenome- 
non implied by the major term, the result is that there can be no 
vyapti— no generalisation of the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the two phenomena and any syllogism based upon this wrong 
generalisation is fallacious ; this fallacy is known as ‘anaikantika hetu’ 
in Indian logic. An illustration will make it clear. Sound is eternal, 
for it is devoid of tactual properties. In the instances of jars and 
other things it is observed that there is a relation of co-presence be- 
tween tactual properties and destructibility. From these instances, one 
may generalise that all things having tactual properties are things 
which are liable to destruction ; sound is not a thing having tactual 
properties. 

Sound is not a thing which is liable to destruction. 

1 his inference is fallacious ; apart from other fallacies, it is sub- 
ject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. It is not true 
that in all instances, without any exception, the presence of tactual pro- 
perties invariably accompanies the presence of destructibility. There 
are negative instances in which tactual properties are not accompanied 
by destructibility. It is found that atoms though they possess tactual 
properties are not liable to destruction (drsyate sparsavamsca anuh 
nityasca iti). These negative instances must not be neglected. Hence 
if the ‘hetu’ or the phenomenon implied by the middle term is found 
in some instances to accompany and in some other instances not to 
accompany the phenomenon implied by the major term (sadhya) then 
there can be no Vyapti— no universalisation of the relation of conco- 
mitance between the two phenomena. This fallacy of inference is 
ultimately based upon a fallacy of non-observation, i.e., neglect of 
negative instances which should have been taken notice of. 1 


l. (a) Anaikantikah savyabhicarah nityah sabdah asparsatvat ; sparsavan 
kumbah anityah drstah ; na ca tatha sparsavan sabdah ; tasmat 
asparsatvat nityah sabdah ; sparsava anuli nityasca asparsa buddhlr 
anitya ca. 

Vatsyayanabhasya, 1.2.5. 

(b) Yat khalu sadhyatajjatlyavrttitve sati anyatra vartate tad vyabhi- 
cari ; tatra yo heturupatta ubhavantavasritya vartate sah anaikatl- 
kab . 

Nyayavartika, pp. 169-70. Benares Edition. 

( c :) R.Bh., p. 188. Lotus Library Edition. 

(d) Srutaprakasika— Bombay Edition— pp. 178-79. 

(e) Indian Logic and Atomism by A. B. Keith. 
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To judge the inference under discussion from this stand-point 
the opponent is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. 

If in all instances, without a single exception, illumination is 
preceded by the annihilation of ignorance then in the instance of the 
particular inference of the opponent and also in the instance of the 
operation of sense-organs, the existence of different ignorances as 
separate substances would be established— which is contradictory to 
the position of the opponent. 

Again if there are some exceptions in which illumination is 
not preceded by annihilation of ignorance then the relation of conco- 
mitance would not be universal and consequently the opponent’s con- 
clusion would be false, being based on a false major premise. 

Illumination is preceded by ignorance either in all cases with- 
out exception or there are some exceptions. 

. . The opponent’s position is either self-contradictory or sub- 
ject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. 

Hence the inference as advanced by the Advaitins for the esta- 
blishment of Aj flana as a positive entity is fallacious in more ways 
than one ; and on the basis of this inference, the positive character of 
Ajnana cannot be established. 



THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL 


By Pramode Lal Paul 

No definite clue has yet come from any source as to the origin 
of the Varmans of eastern Bengal. R. D. Bannerjee 1 remarked that 
the Varmans came in the train of the invasion of Rajendra Cola or 
Gaiigeyadeva or Jayasimha II. Discussing the subject. Dr. D. C. 
Ganguli 2 observes that it is quite likely that Vajravarman followed 
the valliant Cola monarch (Rajendra Cola) with his Yadava armies, 
shared with him his victories and ultimately established himself on 
the throne of Eastern Bengal when its ruler Govindacandra took to 
flight. But there is no evidence to connect the establishment of 
Varman power in Bengal with the Colas. But it is quite likely, as 
Dr. Ganguli has suggested, that the military resources of Vajravarman, 
who was only a member of a feudatory royal family, could have 
hardly allowed him to march independently against such a distant 
country as Eastern Bengal. It is clear from the Belava plate, 3 the most 
important record of the Varmans, that the real founder of the politi- 
cal fortunes of the family in Bengal was jatavarman, son of Vajravar- 
man. The warlike activities of the latter have been alluded to in the 6th 
verse, but no particular exploits have been definitely mentioned. It is to 
be noted that in the 8th verse, where the achievements of Jatavarman 
have been described, great stress has been first laid on his marriage with 
Virasri, daughter of Karna, and then his political and military achieve- 
ments have been mentioned, and it seems that this marriage had got 
something to do with the rise of the family into political power. 
Again, though no connected meaning can be made out of the broken 
Vajrajogini plate 4 of Samalavarman, the manner in which this matri- 
monial alliance with the Kalacuris has been referred to and the way 
in which the word matrvarhsya occurs, also point to the same conclu- 
sion that it was probably a great factor in determining the political 
fortune of the Varmans. 

Historical facts also seem to connect the Varmans with the 


1. Bdhglar Itihdsa, p.276. 

2. IHQ. 1929, p. 225. 

3. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal , p. 17. 

4. Bharatavarsa , 1340 B.S., p. 674. 
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Kalacuris rather than with the Colas. The Varmans, according to 
the testimony of the Belava plate, originally belonged to Sirirhapura. 
It is known from the Komarti and Brhatproshtha 5 plates that there 
ruled a line of kings whose names end in Varman at Simhapura in 
Kaliriga. Most of the scholars® are now inclined to regard these Sirhha- 
puras as identical. The first country of which Jatavarman became 
master is said to have been Ariga. It is stated in the Goharwa plates 7 
of Kalacuri Kama that his father Garigeyadeva had conquered as far 
as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the king of Ariga! It is important 
to note in this connection that Kama assumed the proud title of Tri- 
kalihgadhipati which goes to establish his political control over Kaliriga . 8 
Rajendra Cola never dominated Ariga 9 and the invasion of Bengal 
by Cedi Karna which so long rested on the Tibetan account 10 
is confirmed by the Paikore pillar inscription 11 which unmistakably 
goes to show that the great Kalacuri emperor in course of 
his invasion penetrated almost into the heart of Bengal. It is not, 
therefore, unlikely that the Varmans came in the train of Kalacuri 
invasions and Jatavarman was successful in founding a kingdom in 
south-eastern Bengal. 

The achievements of Jatavarman are thus eulogised : “He 
spread his paramount sovereignty by marrying VIrasri, daughter of 
Karna, by extending his domination over tire Arigas, by humiliating 
the dignity of Kamarupa, by bringing disgrace to the strength of the 
arms of Divya, by damaging the fortunes of Govardhana .” 13 It is not 
known who was the local king of Ariga in the middle of the eleventh 
century, but it seems that this sway over Ariga was gained at the cost 
of the Pala power. The Kamarupa king with whom Jatavarman 
came into conflict was probably Gopala or his son Harsapala . 13 
Divya has generally been identified with Divvoka, the leader of the 
Kaivarta revolution in Varenclra. The Nalanda inscription of Vipula- 


5. EL, XII, p. 4; IV, H 5 - 

6. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., IHQ_., 1954, pp. 371, 781-84. 

7. EL, XI, p. 143. 

8. El., II. pp. n, 15; V. 12. 

9. JBORS., 1928, pp. 489-538; Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1933, 
p. 215 if. 

10. JETS., Vol. I., p. 9. 
n. ASR., 1921-22, p. 78. 

12. Belava plate, v. 8. 

13. Gopala (c. 1055-75), Harsap&la (c. 1075-1090); K. L. Barua, Early 
History of Kamarutoa. 
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Srimitra 14 refers to an invasion of northern Bengal by a king of Vangala, 
in course of which the house of a Buddhist teacher named Karunasri- 
mitra was set on fire and he was burnt to death. It has been sug- 
gested that this king of Vangala is to be identified with a king of the 
Candra dynasty of eastern Bengal . 13 But no invasion of northern 
Bengal by any Candra king is hitherto known. The Candras were, 
according to the testimony of their own records, devout Budhists, 
and it is highly improbable that the army of a Buddhist king would 
set on fire the house of a distinguished Buddhist teacher of a 
great vihara (Somapuravihara, i.e., the Paharpur monastery) whose 
memory was honoured even three generations after him. The king 
of Vangala who invaded northern Bengal is more reasonably to be 
identified with Jatavarman. 

Govardhana cannot be definitely identified. R. D. Bannerjee 10 
drew attention to one Dvopardhana of the Ramacarita, ruler of 
KausambI, and guessed that Dvopardhana was "written in place of 
Govardhana through copyist’s mistake. Dr. R. G. Basak , 17 while edit- 
ing the Belava plate, remarked : “May he be the father of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of the Bhuvaneswar inscription, the Brahman Govardhana, 
distinguished as a warrior and a scholar, whose father was the maha- 
mantrl and sandhivigrahika of a king of Vanga?” It is to be noted 
that the residence of the donee of the Belava plate is the same village 
Siddhala in Radha where the ancestors of Bhatta Bhavadeva flourished 
for a long time. It has been suggested 18 that the Vangaraja referred 
to in the Bhuvaneswar inscription is to be identified with one of the 
kings of the Candra dynasty of eastern Bengal, after whose fall the 
family of Bhatta Bhavadeva transferred its allegiance to the Varmans. 
This does not seem improbable. 

It is known from the Belava plate that the successor of Jatavar- 
man was his son Samalavarman. But in the recently discovered 
Vajrajogini plate it seems that the achievements of Harivarman and 
his unnamed son have been described before those of Samalavarman. 
As already noted, this record is broken and no connected meaning can 
be made out of it. The word jata occurs first and then the exploits of 


14. EI., XXI, pp. 97-101. Palaeographically this inscription has been placed 
in the first half of the 12th century A.D. 

15. Indian Culture, Vol. 1, pp. 290-292. 

16. Bdhglar Itihasa, p. 277. 

17. EL, XII, p. 37 ff. 

18. Dr. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I. p. 335 ; 
Govardhana also appears in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena a chief 
who was defeated by the Sena king. 
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a king— most probably of Jatavarman, have been narrated. Then 
occurs the name of Harivarman whose mother, like that of Samalavar- 
man, seems to have been a Kalacuri princess and who took part in a cer- 
tain war with the Kalacuris which brought him glory. The name of 
Harivarman is conspicuous by the absence in the Belava plate of that of 
Bhojavarman, son Samalavarman. The view that Harivarman and Sama- 
lavarman were identical, has got nothing to its credit, because in the. 
Vajrajogini plate the exploits of Harivarman and his son have been nar- 
rated and the name of Samalavarman figures as the reigning king and 
donor. In the Bejanisar plate of Harivarman the name of his father was 
read by Mr. N. N. Vasu as Jyotivarman. 19 This plate is a burnt one, and 
from the facsimile it is impossible to verify Mr. Vasu’s reading of 
which he himself is not confident. After the publication of the Belava 
plate, Mr. Vasu suggests the reading jata (?) in place of jyoti *° All 
theories to place Harivarman after Samalavarman and Bhojavarman 21 
are discounted by the evidence of the Vajrajogini plate and it goes to 
confirm the opinion of R. D. Bannerjee that Harivarman is to be 
placed before the two last mentioned Varman Kings. In view of the 
fact that Harivarman’s mother appears to have been a Kalacuri princess 
and in view of the evidences of the Vajrajogini and Bejanisar plates, he 
may be taken to be the son of Jatavarman and the following genealogi- 
cal list of the Varmans may be provisionally drawn up 


Vajravaraman Cedi Karna Nayapala 

I (1041-1072 A. D.) J 


Jatavarman = Virasrl Yauvanasrl = Vigrahapala III 


i | Ramapala 

Harivarman Samalavarman 1 


Unnamed son ! Kumarapala Madanapala 

i i r | 

Bhojavarman Udayin Trailokyastmdarl I 

GOpsla III 


19. Vctiiger Jdtiya Itihdsa , Brahmana Kanda, VoL II, p. 215. 

20. Ibid Rajanya Kanda, p. 281. 

21. Modern Review , 1912, p. 249. 
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It is stated in the Nagpur prasasti 23 of the Paramara kings that 
Laksmadeva (who flourished in the latter half of the eleventh century) 
first proceeded to Hari’s quarter in order to capture elephants and 
then entered into the town of the lord of Gauda. Hari’s quarter has 
been generally taken to mean east but it may refer to the kingdom of 
Harivarman also. 

If Harivarmadeva of the colophons of Astasahasrika-prajnapara- 
mita and Laghukalacakratika 23 is identical with Harivarman of the 
Varman dynasty, it is certain that he had a reign of at least 39 years. 
Both from the Vajrajogini plate and the Bhuvaneswar prasasti it is 
known that he had a son, though it is not clear whether his son ever 
reigned or not. He fought a battle which, from the mention of the 
word jaclavanga Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 21 surmises, was in Eastern Bengal. 

Samalavarman figures prominently in the genealogical accounts 
of the Vaiclik Brahmanas 25 who are said to have migrated into Bengal 
from Madhyadesa through his efforts and instrumentality. The date 
of this migration is given as 1001 S. £.1=1079 A. D.— which cannot be 
far removed from the time of Samalavarman. In some of the genea- 
logical acounts their original home is given as Karnavatl, a city founded 
by Cedi Karna with the Varmans. Though this migration of the Vaidik 
Brahmins has not yet been confirmed by any epigraphic evidence, yet it 
may be noted that the great-grandfather of the donee of the Belava 
plate has been significantly described as mad hyadesavinirga ta . ~ s Only 
one inscription of Samalavarman has come to light and its object was 
to please Vasudeva Visnti by granting some land to the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Prajnaparamita or to a Buddhist devotee named 
Bhimadeva as a reward for his reading the Prajnaparamita. This re- 
calls the grant of land to a Brahmana by the Buddhist Pala king 
Madanapala for his reading the Mahabharata to the queen 27 and 
this also goes against the much-talked-of zeal of the Varmans for the 
spread of the orthodox Brahmanical religion asserted in genealogical 
accounts. 

The establishment of the Varman power in Eastern Bengal did 
not go unchallenged by the Palas. It is known from the Ramacarita 


22. EL, II, p. 184 ; V. 34. 

23. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 28. 

24. Bharatavarsa, 1340, B.S. p. 674 ff. 

25. Vahger Jatiya Itihas, Brahmana Kand,a. 

26. The donee Ramadevasarman was not a Vaidik Brahmana. 

27. Gaudalekhamdla , Manahali plate. 
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that after the recovery of Varendra, Ramapala tried to conquer Kaliiiga, 
Utkala and Kamarupa. In course of the description of his conquests 
it is stated that a Varman king of the east propitiated Ramapala by 
presenting an elephant and his chariot. 28 The Varman king who made 
his submission was most probably either Harivarman or Samalavar- 
man. When the strong arm of Ramapala was no more, south-eastern 
Bengal once more revolted during the regin of his son Kumarapala, 
but this rising was suppressed by his general Vaidyadeva after a naval 
battle. 29 Thus it seems that the Varmans were twice compelled to 
acknowledge the suzeranity of the Palas. 

The last known Varman king is Bhojavarman whose Belava 
grant was issued from Vikramapura. The Varmans were most pro- 
bably ousted by the Senas. The Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena was 
also issued from the same place in his 62nd regnal year where queen 
Vilasadevi performed the tuldpurusa ceremony. This would fall, 
according to the evidence of Danasagara and Adbhutasagara and 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, sometime about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 
Therefore the occupation of Vikramapura by the Senas must have 
occured sometime before this. 

In the 59th chapter of the Mahavariisa it is reported that Tiloka- 
sundari, a princess of Kalinga, was the queen of king Vijayavahu I of 
Ceylon (C. 1054.-1109 A.D.). A number of copper-plates of king 
Nisankamalla 30 and his brother Sahasamalla, who succeeded him in 
1200 A.D., inform us that they came from Simhapura in Kalinga. In 
the inscription of Nisankamalla he claims his descent from the royal 
line of Iksvaku and it is stated he was the son of the Kalinga king 
Goparaja of Simhapura. In the Polonnaruva inscription of Sahasamalla 
he claims his descent from the unbroken line of Kalinga kings of 
Kalinga. This, no doubt, points to close political relation of Simha- 
pura of Kalinga with Ceylon. If Sirhhapura in Kalinga is identical 
with Simhapura of the Belava plate, it is quite likely, as has been 
suggested by Dr. H. G. Ray, that this important city of Kalinga 
supplied two enterprising royal families— one in eastern Bengal 
and another in Ceylon. King Vijayavahu I was a contemporary of 
Jatavarman and Samalavarman. The manner in which Samalavar- 


28. Ramacarita, Ch. Ill, V. 44. 

29. Gaudalekhamala, Kamauli plate. 

30. JRAS 1913, p. 518; Ep. Zeylanica, Vol. II, pt. V. p. 227. 
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man’s daughter, Trail okyasundarl, 31 has been described and the 
good wishes for the Ceylon king have been expressed in the 14th 
verse of the Belava plate raises a strong presumption for her 
identification with Tilokasundarl of the Mahavamsa. The troubles 
in Ceylon by the Raksasas probably refer to the Cola invasions. A 
Manimaiigala inscription of 1055 A.D. records that the Cola king 
Parakesavarman alias Rajendradeva imprisoned two sons of the Ceylon 
king Manabharna who was, according to the Mahavamsa, a nephew 
and son-in-law of Vijayavahu I. If Vijayavahu I was a brother-in-law of 
Bhojavarman, the expression of good wish for the Ceylon king in his 
difficulties in the Varman record is quite intelligible. Otherwise the 
occurrence of the passage “ha dhih kastaviramadya bhuvanam bhuyopi 
ham, raksasamutpatoyam upasthitostu kusall sahkasu lankddhipah” in 
the Belava plate cannot be properly explained. 


31. N. G. Majumdar first took ‘TrailokyasundarV as the daughter of 
Samalavarman but later on accepted Dr. Bhandarkar’s translation which makes 
this word an adjective qualifying MalavyadevI, wife of Samalavarman. Accord- 
ing to some scholars, Udayin and Jagamalla are to be identified with Udaya- 
ditya and Jagamalladeva of the Paramara dynasty (Dr. D. C. Ganguli, History 
of the Paramaras). We are inclined to accept N. G. Majumdar’s former 
translation of the pasage in question. 



THE MEMOIRS OF TWO BIJAPURI NOBLES 
(From original Persian sources) 


By K. K. Basu 


The reminscences of two well-known nobles of the Court of 
Bijapur, viz., Afzal Khan Shirazi and Mustafa Khan Ardistani, both 
of whom served Ali Adil Shah (1557-1580 A.D., the illustrious ruler 
of the Adilshahi dynasty, are given below. The narratives are 
important in view of the fact that they delineate the career of 
two men of consequence who by dint of their personal abilities and 
ingenuity cast a lustre of glory upon the country they lived in. 
Secondly, they throw a new light on the nature and personnel of the 
government under Ali Adil and the state of culture and the mode 
of scholarship that prevailed during his time. Incidentally and towards 
the sequel, a very curious and interesting episode of an ill-omened dia- 
mond, which spell ruin and disaster to all its possessors among 
whom the Bijapur ruler was one, has been annexed. 

AFZAL KHAN SHIRAZI 


The father of Afzal was an A mil (governor in a province 
of Persia. On account of the wisdom and experience that he possessed, 
the people of Shiraz took his advice in all difficult matters. The 
father died when the boy was aged only eight. 

The Junior Afzal had set his heart upon acquiring scholarship 
and accomplishments. For about two years he received a liberal edu- 
cation at the hand of Mir Fatehullah Shirazi, a renowned savant of 
the time. Having acquired an unparalleled erudition in a short time, 
the boy bade farewell to his native country and migrated to Hindus- 
tan ; he disembarked at Bijapur, during the rule of Ali Adil Shah. 
Here he began to give lessons to students, Persian and native. His 
scholastic attainments and high character were soon noticed by the 
Bijapur Sultan, who often repaired to Afzal’s institution for counsel 
and advice. In course of time Afzal was offered a service in the court 
and he became the constant companion of the king. He was made 
the Vakil us Saltanat or the agent and plenipotentiary of the state, by 
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virtue of which he exercised final authority in civil and financial 
administration. He soon acquired such a popularity that the nobility 
began to court his friendship. 

First he began by getting together all learned and intelligent 
men, shrewd politicians and astute diplomats. Then he worked hard 
for effecting an improvement in the country by bettering the lot of the 
civil and military population. He engaged in public service 300 
Hindu harkarah (officials) and 700 spies. The secret agents conveyed 
to him the news of the neighbouring states and kingdoms. None but 
the talented and sagacious were entrusted by him with important com- 
missions. The arrogant, the obstinate and the rebel were taken to 
task and condemned. For instance, Shah Abul Hasan was found 
fault with on account of his bad conduct. Contrariwise, Mustafa 
Khan and Kamil Khan, the two conscientious and dependable func- 
tionaries, were invested with high powers. 

Murad Khan was made the Havildar or the military officer of 
Konkan, a large and fertile tract stretching along the sea. Mu’atabar 
Khan, a person of light and leading, who had been appointed 
as the Peshwa, for sometime, was offered the office of Sar-i-naubat } the 
head of the military department. Sheikh Salim a scholar of 
Najf (in Persia) was appointed to the post of Sar Khail or 
the commander of a regiment. He received the portfolios of finance 
and military departments. Latif Khan Nisai was appointed Amal-i- 
Istifah or the collector of imperial revenues. Latif was noted for his 
poetical talents and he wrote under the pseudonym of Wasli. Haidar 
Khan, a Sayyad by origin, became the head of the civil affairs of the 
state or Kar-i-Mulki. Sheikh Nuruddin Muhammad Lari was 
entrusted with the task of protecting the forts and the countries (Sar- 
i-hijab). He had to submit to the Sultan all important letters, docu- 
ments relating to the forts and the country-side and to give effect to 
the royal orders made thereon. Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, became Khaji- 
Sdlar or as the natives called it, Chasnigir. Besides, he held the post 
of the treasurer and was in charge of the Mahals. Rafi-ud-din was the 
cousin (son of his uncle on his father’s side) of Afzal Khan Shirazi. 

There was a Hasht Ain or the Assembly of eight great men in 
the royal court. It was composed of the following personages : 

(i) Kamaluddin Fatehullah Shirazi, who was wise as Solomon. 
Kamaluddin was knwon as A'aKal Haul ‘Asar. 

(ii) Mir Tarablis, who was unrivalled in his knowledge of the 
art of logomachy and debate. 

(iii) Mir Azizuddin Fazl-ul-lah Yezdi. 

(iv) Miran Sar Fidai 
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(v) Mulai Isfahani. 

(vi) Mir Murshid Kuli. 

(vii & viii) others were Deccanese or natives. 

All these persons were adepts in Syntax, Etymology, Epigram, 
the commentaries on the Quran, Muhammadan Law and Hadis or 
traditions. These litterateurs spent their hours in lively conversation 
and debate. Literary discussions were held in the presence of Sultan 
Ali Adil. It certainly reflects credit on Afzal Khan who assem- 
bled these men of rare worth and merit in the royal court. It is 
reported that about forty-thousand huns were spent in inviting Kamal- 
uddin from Shiraz to Bijapur. Sultan Ali Adil paid occasional visits 
to the conference of the literary men and this soiree of the scholars 
continued its existence so long as the Sultan lived. This association 
was made up of two hundred intellectuals and men of literary attain- 
ments. There was besides no limit to the number of state pensioners 
and beneficiaries. 

Though Afzal was a man of letters, yet he discharged his heavy 
public duties perfectly well. About this illuminatus Sultan Ali Adil 
once said to have made the following observation : “Since Afzal is 
at the head of public affairs, I have not only gathered much experi- 
ence and worldly wisdom, but have also tasted the pleasures of king- 
ship.” 

MUSTAFA KHAN ARDISTANL 

Mustafa Khan, originally known as Sayyad Kamaluddin Hus- 
sain, was born in the Sayyad family Ardistan. He was intelligent, 
wise and well-qualified. It was poverty that had forced him to 
migrate to Golconda during the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. For 
the unusal ability and talent that Mustafa possessed the Sultan bestowed 
gifts and awards on him and thereby raised his status and dignity. At 
length, the Sultan appointed him his chief minister and thus placed 
him at the head of public affairs. He further honoured him with 
the title of Mustafa Khan. 

Within a short time, Mustafa began to exercise perfect authority 
in all political and financial matters, so much so that the Sultan sel- 
dom disapproved of his actions. Mustafa won high praise on 
account of his benevolent reforms in the army and the improvements 
that he had effected to increase the happiness and security of the 
populace. 

At length, Mustafa felt ill-at-ease for the Sultan’s occasional 
interference in state affairs. Further, his long tenure of office and 
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acquisition of huge wealth and supreme power made him imperious 
and vain-glorious. Consequently, he became an object of suspicion 
and malice. The Sultan took alarm and contemplated discharging 
him from office and even confiscating his vast wealth and property. 
When Mustafa was apprised of the Sudan’s intentions, he set him- 
self to find ways and means for his own safety. 

Meanwhile the course of events took a new turn. The 
jMuslim potentates of peninsular India formed a confederacy against 
Ram Raja of Vijayanagara. Mustafa prevailed upon the Sultan to 
undertake a holy war against the unbelievers and persuaded him to 
his own appointment as a Rijapur envoy to the court of Ahmadnagar. 
The appointment to ambassadorial office brought him fresh robes of 
honour. On the eve of his departure, he kissed the ground in the 
presence of the Sultan and put up a prayer saying that His Majesty 
should make a solemn declaration that when the Muslim confederacy 
would achieve success the petitioner should be permitted to undertake 
a voyage of pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. The Sultan gave him 
the required assurance and sent him out to Ahmadnagar. Mustafa 
brought his commission to a successful issue. Ultimately, when the 
Muslims had settled their account with Ram Raja, Mustafa left the 
services of Golconda and joined Bijapur. Ali Adil, the Bijapur 
Sultan, offered him welcome, and entrusted to him the command of 
twenty-two thousand horsemen. After the assassination of Kishwar 
Khan and the incarceration of Abul Hasan, Mustafa was made the 
Prime Minister of Bijapur. He was in course of time vested with 
sovereign power, and presented with the auspicious ring (Mohur-i- 
Humayuni which the Sultan personally used. The minister would 
accompany the king in all expeditions and political missions, great or 
small, and was given access to the king’s palace. 

During the period of his office, he made Bijapur wonderfully rich 
and prosperous, so much so that other contemporary sovereigns did 
not possess so much wealth and riches as owned by the Bijapur 
Sultan. It was entirely due to this minister that Ali Adil was in pos- 
session of 180 ships that plied the sea from the coast of Gujrat to the 
Bay of Bengal and that the Sultan kept up a correspondence with all 
the powerful sovereigns of the age, such as Sultan Sulaiman, the ruler 
of the Byzantine empire, Shah Tahmasp of Persia and Muhammad 
Akbar, the great Mughal of India. There was an annual exchange 
of gifts and presents between the Bijapur sovereign and the aforesaid 
crowned heads. By virtue of his sagacious policy, wise economy and 
mature expereince, Mustafa effected the conquest of the country 
extending from Malabar and Carnatic to the coast of the sea. Thus, 
he brought all the heathen chiefs and nobles of the South within the 
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pale of Islamic civilisation. All the pagan temples and idols were 
broken to pieces and mosques erected on the ruined sites. Those who 
accepted his allegiance were designated Mutya-ul Islam and they 
regularly paid the Zizya and other tributes to Bijapur. In fine, 
Mustafa was instrumental in extending Ali Adil’s territories and in 
incorporating a great portion of Vijayanagara to the Bijapur empire. 

The minister was, after all, proud haughty and stiff in his 
nature. He inflicted severe punishment for slight offences. He was 
very rash and bold in putting people in confinement, killing and 
injuring them. As an instance of his severity it is reported that 
once about twenty-two persons were severely bastinadoed and done to 
death for the fault of stealing an insignificant weight of a certain 
medicine from his personal dispensary. He maintained such a disci- 
pline in his household that not a single China-ware was said to have 
been broken in the kitchen. 

Seven months after the demise of Ali Adil Shah, Kishwar Khan 
the junior, who had gained ascendancy at the court and exercised 
supreme power for four months only, put Mustafa to death at Banka- 
pur and put to plunder the vast property that he once possessed ! 

THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT DIAMOND. 

Once, Bhoja Tirmul Raja of Vijayanagara requested the 
mediation of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur in the internal affairs of 
his own country. He had, in fine, sought his Muslim compeer’s help 
in the task of deposing Ram Raja who had attained to the position of 
the Mayor of the Palace, and in return for this assistance the Raja 
promised to pay his redeemer a large sum of money. In compliance 
with this request, the Bijapur ruler set out for Vijayanagara. In 
the interim, Bhoja Raja being duped by the old wily wolf Ram Raja, 
requested Ibrahim Adil when he had but covered half the distance, 
to turn back, and made a remittance of 8,000,000 huns together with 
a big diamond to him. 

This diamond weighed fifteen misqdl (equivalent to a weight 
of a dram and a half or 4 masas and ratis). In shape it was a 
square, being equal in size to the palm of a hand. It had a black 
spot in the middle, which shadowed forth misfortune, and catastrophe. 
In fact, as future events indicate, it brought about miseries and cala- 
mities to the owner. When it first came into the possession of the 
Vijayanagara king, Krishna Raja, he met with his death in a most 
fortuitous manner, and for sometime the authority which his dynasty 
exercised, came to an end. Again, when the diamond found its way 
to the imperial treasury at Bijapur, Sultan Ibrahim Adil fell, all on 
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a sudden, a victim to various ailments. However much the physicians 
tried their art, they could not be successful, and the Sultan took his 
last sleep. Further, when Sultan Ali Adil, the successor of Ibrahim, 
restored the diamond to Ram Raja of Vijayanagara, misfortunes and 
calamities befell the Raja. His relations were deprived of their 
estates, and he himself was driven to death. 

Sometime after, it so happened, that a certain individual 
offered the diamond for sale at Goa. Its sale price was fixed by 
experts at sixty-thousand huns. Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur having 
made up his mind to secure the diamond for himself sent a female 
agent to Goa, and the latter cleverly persuaded the owner to repair 
to Bijapur with his valuable commodity. Meanwhile, the dealer was 
done to death by a certain relation of his own and the murderer 
decamped with the ware. In like manner, the diamond passed 
through the hands of five possessors, each of whom died an unnatural 
death. At last, the diamond was traced out and the Bijapur ruler 
got it by purchase. He desired to make a present of it to one of 
the Shia Imams. In course of time, the diamond was sent to Shah 
Tahmasp, the Shah of Persia, so that it might be offered as a gift to 
the cemetery of Ali Musa, the eighth Imam. As soon as the present 
reached the hands of the Persian Shah, he was numbered with the dead. 
His successor Ismail Shah also ceased to live after a reign of one year 
and a few months. Sultan Muhammad, the brother and successor of 
Ismail, constructed four vaults all covered with gold at the mausoleum 
of the Eighth Imam, and the said diamond was placed in one of the 
said newly constructed vaults. Three years after the aforesaid event, 
Abdulla Khan Uzbek raised an insurrection in Samarkand and attacked 
Khorassan with a large army. The invader perpetrated terrible 
atrocities and put to the sword all the nobles w r ho had, out of fear, 
taken shelter in the sepulchre of the Imam. The assassin even went 
a step further he despoiled the sarcophagus of its vast wealth, and 
that evil-fated diamond. And, it so turned out, that the spoiler had 
to die in his shoes soon. His son and successor, Abdul Momin 
Khan, to whom the diamond went, met with a similar fate. Later on 
when the sinister diamond was taken to Muhammad, the even-handed 
and noble ruler of the Byzantine Empire, he dropped off in the prime 
of his life, and his country was confronted with serious catastrophe. 
Not only were the Turkish nobles up in arms against their ruler, but 
the country had to launch upon hostilities with the Persians, and the 
latter had always the upper hand. Ultimately the Turkish nobles 
put that diamond into the hands of Shah Abbas of Persia. 



HINDU CONCEPTION OF DHARMA IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


By Bhabatosh Bhattacharya 

Candesvara Thakkura, the fourteenth century Nibandhakara of 
Mithila, wrote a complete digest of Smrti, divided into seven parts, of 
which the Krtyaratnakara 1 is one. This Krtyaratnakara , before pres- 
cribing the religious duties of a Hindu, appropriate to the twelve 
months of the year, devotes some 73 pages (p. 7 to p. 79) to introduc- 
tory matter, including the ‘‘determination of dharma.” It 
first quotes a text of Manu 2 which says that people are to follow that 
dharma which is practised by the learned, the great men, and by per- 
sons devoid of passion or hatred and which is respected by them in 
their very hearts. It next quotes a text of Visvamitra 3 to the effect that 
dharma is that, the practice of which is applauded by persons conver- 
sant with the Scriptures and adharma is that, the practice of which is 
decried by them. It then quotes a lengthy passage of Apastamba 4 
which means that determination of dharma is a difficult thing and 
dharma is the practice of the good, the polite, the aged, the unavari- 
cious and the prideless persons. It last quotes a text of the Bhavisya- 
purana 5 which says that dharma is the means of attaining prosperity. 
The Krtyaratnakara then says 6 7 that the term “dharma” is appli- 
cable to three kinds of dharmas, viz., daily, casual and voluntary. It 
then further subdivides 1 dharma into varnadharma , dsramadharma , 

1. Edited by MM. Kamalakrsna Smrititlrtha, B.I., 1925. 

2. %fr. traa: irfirfSawf «raf»rfw: 1 
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varnasramadharma, gunadharma and nimittadharma. Investiture 
with the sacred thread (upanayana) is an instance of varnadharma, 
because only the three twice-born classes (varna) are entitled to it. 
“Begging and carrying a staff” is an instance of asramadharma, because 
it is resorted to in the fourth stage (asrama) of a man’s life. “Wear- 
ing the girdle made of munja” is an instance of varnasramadharma, 
because it is prescribed for the members of the twice-born classes at 
the time of their upanayana, which marks their entrance into the first 
stage of life, viz., brahmacarya. “Protection of the subjects by a duly 
installed king” is a gunadharma, because it is concomitant with 
royalty which is an attribute (guna), while expiation (prayascitta) is 
a nimittadharma, whereas it relates to a particular incident (nimitta), 
viz., incurring of sin. 

The Krtyaratnakara then lays down on the authority of Manu- 
Smrti and Bhavisyapurana the duties peculiar to the four castes 
(varnas), which are to the effect that reading, teaching, making sacri- 
fices, officiating in other’s sacrifices, taking gifts and making gifts are 
the six-fold duties of a Brahmana, protection of subjects, making 
gifts, making sacrifices, reading and control of passions are the five- 
fold duties of a Ksatriya, tending cattle, making gifts, making sacrifices, 
reading, trade, usury and cultivation are the sevenfold duties of a 
Vaisya, while the only duty of a Sudra is the ungrudging service of 
the three higher castes. 

The duties common to all the castes have been collected by 
our author, Candesvara, from the Kalikapurana, Narada, Brhaspati. 
Visnupurana, Bhavisyapurana, Mahabharata, Devala, Yajnavalkya, 
Devipurana, Manu and Daksa. The quotation from the Kalika- 
purana 8 is to the effect that Ista and Purta are the dharmas sanctioned 
by Smrti, while those sanctioned by Sruti are handed down by tradi- 
tion ; that Ista which means “sacrifice” confers worldly pleasure only, 
and that Purta which means “consecration of idols and reservoirs of 
water” confers pleasure and salvation on the person who consecrates. 
The quotation from Visnu 9 purports that forgiveness, truth, 


8. ^pjrfT ^ fitsnrauft i 

jrffwisrait: Tjyffre' sratfesrenrej 

9. ■swt nV i 

rWtrprc’ir' ii 

^ qrr. ii 
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control (of desires), cleanliness, charity, control of the senses, absti- 
nence from killing creatures, serving one’s teacher and preceptor, 
visit to places of pilgrimage, pity, straightforwardness, absence of 
avarice, worshipping gods and Brahmanas, and absence of malice are 
the dharma common to all the castes. The quotations from the rest 
are, more or less, paraphrases of the above two quotations. 

The Krtyaratndkara then devotes three chapters to the effects, 
sources and requisites of dharma respectively. 

In the chapter on the effects of dharma, the quotations from 
the Taittirlya Sruti, Manusmrti, Vasistha and Bhavisyapurana are 
significant. The quotation from the first 10 means that dharma is the 
support of the whole world, people resort to those who practise dharma , 
vices are cleared away by dharma, so they call dharma as the best. 
The quotation from the second 11 purports that a man derives fame 
in this life and corresponding happiness in the next by practising 
dharma, as laid down in the Sruti and the Smrti. The quotation from 
Lhe third 1 -' is to the effect that the virtuous man becomes praiseworthy 
in this world and attains heaven in the next. The quotation from the 
fourth 13 states that the practice of daily duties is necessary without any 
end in view, that of voluntary ones with a particular end in view and 
that of casual ones for the removal of vices. 

Of the quotations in the chapter on the sources of dharma, those 
from Manu, Yajnavalkya, Mahabharata and Harlta are important. 
The quotation from Manu 14 is to the effect that the Vedas, the Srnrtis, 
good behaviour (Sila), the conduct of the good who are conversant 
with the above and the unanimous verdict of the learned in a religious 
problem— are the sources of dharma. The quotation from Yajnavalkya 15 
means that Sruti, Smrti, good customs and one’s own discretion in the 
case of a conflict of the Scriptures— are the sources of dharma. The 


10. wf hnrw 3Rct: TtffraT, vfaV wwfw, w ni' smfgfct' 

ctwyjf w** I 

11. f? i 
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interpretation of the term Sila, 10 occurring in the Mahabharata, has 
been utilised by our author to make the meaning of that very term, 
occurring in the text of Manu, clear. It is to the effect that the learned 
call the non-infliction of injury on all creatures either by mind or 
by action, showing favour to them and knowledge as sila. The 
interpretation of the term Sila by Harita 17 has also been appended by 
our axithor just after the interpretation of the Mahabharata. It 
means that Sila is of thirteen kinds, viz., (a) identification of the indi- 
vidual self with the Supreme self, (2) adoration of the gods, (3) 
adoration of the Fathers, (4) comeliness, (5) absence of the habit of 
mortifying others, (6) absence of malice, (7) mildness, (8) absence of 
harshness, (g) friendship, (10) sweet speech, (11) gratitude, (12) 
offering shelter to others and (13) salutation, and that these are as 
authoritative as customs. 

CandeSvara then quotes a text of Yajnavalkya 18 to the effect that 
the four Vedas, the six auxiliaries of the Vedas, the Puranas, the 
Nyaya, the Mimariisa and the metrical works of Dharmasastra are the 
fourteen sources of knowledge and of dharma. Our author then 
quotes a text of Jabala 19 to the effect that in the case of a conflict 
between the Sruti and the Smrti, the former should be respected. The 
quotation from Gautama 20 purports that in the case of a conflict be- 
tween two texts of Smrti, either of them may be respected. 

The chapter on the requisites of dharma opens with a prose 
passage of Saiikhalikhita 21 which means that the requisites of dharma 
are proper place, time, procedure, requisite article, devotion, person and 
sacrifice, and that dharma with devotion and person stands in need of 
proper time and that the requisite of proper time can be done away with 
if the proper article is associated with devotion and person. This 
chapter of the Krtyaratnakara ends with a text of Vasistha 22 which 
means that dharma is that which is practised and customs are those 
which are followed in the Aryavarta, i.e., in the area intervening be- 
tween the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. 
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TWO LINGARAJA temple inscription 

By Dines Chandra Sircar 


Mr. J. C. Ghosh kindly gave me two estampages of records from 
the famous Lingaraja temple at Bhuvanesvara in the Puri District of 
Orissa. They had been prepared by Mr. Binayak Misra, like those 
published by myself and Mr. Ghosh I.C., Vol. Ill, p. 121 ff., As I 
shall show below, the records belong to the time of the Eastern Gahga 
king Anahgabhlma III (1212-40=34 Aiika years=28 regnal years), 
son of Rajaraja III (1 1 98-1212 A.D.) and father of Narasiihha I (1240- 
63 A.D. 

I. Record of the 34 th Ahka Year of Gahga Anahgabkhna III. 

The record covers a space 18” X 17” and consists of ten lines of 
writing in proto-Bengali characters, each letter measuring about 
liF’Xii”. Initial e and a and all consonants excepting s, bh, c, th, t, 
n and h resemble the corresponding modern Bengali characters. It 
is interesting that the letter ru and subscript u in purusottama (1.2) 
are almost like those now used in Bengali. With the exception of 
medial i, which is a curved stroke above the consonant, all other 
medial vowels are like their modern Bengali forms. The language 
of the inscription is Sanskrit prose. Below the record is a line written 
in modern Oriya characters. The only intelligible letters are Srl-rama- 
yasa which is possibly a name. 

The record belongs to the catustimmattama (sic. catustrirh- 
sattama ) or 34th Ahka year of a certain Srimad-Amyahkabhimadeva. 
The find-spot of the record, its pakeographical standard and the fact 
that the king ruled at least upto his 34th Ahka year (=s8th regnal 
year) prove beyond doubt that this Aniyahkabhimadeva is to be 
identified with the Gahga king Anahgabhlma III (1212-40 A.D.). 
According to the Kendupatna grant, 1 Anahgabhlma II ruled for 34 
(Ahka) years, while the Puri plates assign to him a reign-period of 33 
(Ahka) years only. 2 The present record dated in the king’s 34th Ahka 
year proves that he ruled at least for sometime more than 33 Ahka 
years. Leaving, according to rule, the first, sixth, sixteenth, twentieth, 


1. J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, p. 235 ff.; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1116. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List, p. 152, note 5. 
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twenty-sixth and thirtieth years of the Anka date, we get the regnal 
year 28. The record is, therefore, dated in the 28th and last year 
of the reign of Anangabhlma III. According to Mr. M. Chakravarti, 3 
the king reigned in Saka 1133-60 (=1211-38 A.D.). But, as we have 
already shown, 4 5 6 Narasithha I, son of Anangabhlma III, began to reign 
in Saka 1161-62, i.e., about 1240 A.D.. It is, therefore, possible that 
Anaiigabhima began to rule in the early part of Saka 1134=1212 A.D. 
The date of our record is, therefore, Saka 1161-62, i.e., 1240 A.D. 
which was the last year of Anangabhlma III and the first year of 
Narasirhha I. 

The most important point in the record is that it refers to 
the date as srl-mad-anvyankabhlmadevasya pravarcldhamane purusot- 
tama-sdmrajye catustrimsattame ahke. In place of pravardhamana- 
vijaya-rajya or pravarddhamdna-sdmrdjya, we have pravarddhamana- 
purusottama-sdmrdjyaJ Purusottama is a name of the god in the 
celebrated temple at Puri. 0 It is, therefore, possible to suggest that 
Anaiigabhima III considered himself a deputy of the god Purusottama 


3. J.A.S.B., 1903, p. 118. 

4. Indian Culture., Ill, p. 121 ff. 

5. Mr. M. Chakravarti wrongly read the word samrajye as sombhahke 
(J.A.S.B., LXXII, pt. I, p. 115, No. 2). A mark that looks like the upper part 
of meidal o in modern Devanagari above the first letter led Chakravarti to read 
it as so. But all signs of medial e and o in the record resemble those in 
modern Bengali (e.g., so in purusottama in line 2) and the mark above the 
first letter is no part of it. It should be read as s[a]. The third letter is un- 
doubtedly jye. The second letter was read by Chakravarti as mbha ,* but since 
the first and third letters are sd and jye respectively and since the left stroke 
of bh is rather open and not so long as in other instance of bh occuring in the 
record (see, e.g., bhima in line I and bhagavate in line 4), I think the correct 
reading would be sam.bhrd.ye (sic. samrajye). 

6. A Bhuvanesvara inscription of Bhanudeva (I) dated Saka 1200 (Ep. 
Ind., XIII, p. 151 ff.) says that Ganga Anangabhlma (III)’s daughter Candrika 
was married to the Haihaya prince Paramardin. After Paramardin died while 
fighting with the enemies of Narasimhadeva (i.e., Narasimha I, father of Bhanu- 
deva I and son of Anangabhlma III), Candrika built a temple to Purusottama 
(Kesava) at Ekamra (Bhuvanesvara) and decorated Baladeva, Subhadra and 
Krsna with diadems and ornaments. This fact seems to show that the deities 
in the Purl temple which Candrika seems to have imitated in hers were recog- 
nised as Baladeva, Subhadra and Krsna as early as the 14th century A.D. 
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in whose name he was ruling the kingdom. 7 According to the Madia- 
pan ft, this king built or finished the temple of Jagannatha at Purl ; 
the statement, however, has so far remained uncorroborated by epigra- 
phic evidence. 8 The present record thus appears to support the 
statement in the Madla-panji, as it shows that the god was installed 
before 1240 A.D., i.e., in (or before, the time of Anangabhima III. 

The record registers the gift of ten patikas (of land ?) in honour 
of Lord Krttivasa, evidently the god in the Lingaraja temple at Bhu- 
vanesvara. One prastha seems to have been intended to be utilised per 
day ; thus go prasthas were possibly equal to 10 patikas, one patika 
being equal to three prasthas. Two learned Brahmanas named Ancan 
and Kalika appear to be mentioned in this connection. They were 
possibly the donors. 

Text* 

L. 1. Svasti [I*] Sri-mad- Aniyahkabhimadeva - 
L. 2. sya pravarddhamana-purusottama-s[a] - 
L. 3. mbhrajye catustimmattame 9 a - 
L. 4. tike srl-bhagavate Krttivasase 
L. 5. ekantanya-sripadacurale [pra] - 
L. 6. [ti] dinam prastha-parimito dasa-pa - 
L. 7. tika pradatta [I*] etat-pravaharttha[m] 

L. 8. pathibhyam=ancari-kalikabhya[m*] 

L. g. sat-cihnaka-kalantarlya-dra - 
L. 10. vyena dey— ais=eti svikr[tam*I] n 
L. 11 Sri-Ramayasa 12 


*From estampage. 

7. Cf. the case of the present ruler of Travancore who rules his kingdom 
as the deputy of Sri-Padmanabha. Maharaja M a r t a n d a v a r m a n (1729-58 A.D.) 
of Travancore is said to have become a religious devotee and dedicated his 
kingdom to god in the form of Sri-Padmanabha (Visnu) with himself and his 
successors in rulership as das a of God, administering the state in spirit of reli- 
gious devotion. 

8. Ksy, Dynastic History, Vol. I, p. 478. Purusottama is also the name of 
the city or district of Purl, and it may possibly be suggested that purusottama- 
samrdjya means a kingdom with its capital at Purl. But both the names 
Purusottama and Purl, may be parts of the whole which is possibly Purusottama- 
purl, and both of them are derived from the god in the Jagannatha temple. 

g. Read sdmrajye and catustrimsattame. 

10. Read paramita- 

11. Read dravyena and svihrtam. 

12. This line is in modern Oriya characters. 


10 
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II, Record of the xyth or 23rd Ahka Year of Gahga Anahga- 
bhima III. 

This record consists of eleven lines of writing and covers a 
space The letters in the first four lines are bigger in size 

than those in the lowing seven lines. There 

is no palasographical difference between the present record and the one 
already discussed, excepting in the fact that medial i in some cases 
resemble the corresponding sign in modern Bengali (e.g., sti. ti in 
line 1, and si, ti in line 2), while in other cases it resembles, as in the 
previous record, the sign for medial i in modern Oriya (e.g., ri, 
ksi, rtti in line 8). This fact considered with the difference in size 
of letters in the upper and lower part of the record appears to sug- 
gest that it was incised by two different engravers. The letter dh 
(II. 2 and g) and medial au (cf. prau in I. 6) resemble their modem 
Bengali forms. B and V have noe been discriminated. The language 
of the record is incorrect Sanskrit. The king mentioned in the record 
is Sri-Bhimadeva whom I am inclined to identify with Anahgabhima 
III, as the latter is sometimes called simply Bhlma. 1 The fourth 
line of the record which contained the date is lost and undecipherable ; 
but traces of the first two letters appear to read trayo which may 
either trayddasa or trayovimsa. The record thus seems to be dated 
in the 12th Ahka year (—1 ith regnal year) or 23rd Ahka year (=igth 
regnal year) of Anahgabhima III. As we have seen, this king possibly 
began to rule in Saka 1134=1212 A.D.. The date of our record, there- 
fore, appears to be 1222 A.D. or 1234 A.D. Line 5 of the record 
reads [prati*] padi guruvdre maghamaksatre ; but the names of month 
and paksa are lost with line 4. Only faint traces of four letters are 
visible at the end of the lost line and they may possibly be read as 
jyestha-kr?na ■ But the reading would remain extremely doubtful. _ 

The record refers to the king as catuh-samudr-adhipati. This 
is no doubt an empty boast ; but is shows the continuation and popu- 
larity of a very old Vedic idea. This early catuh-samudra however, 
has been explained by ancient writers as antariksa, i.e., sky in the four 
directions. The Puranic conception of seven seas possibly owes its origin 
to the Vedic Sapta-sindhn (seven rivers). According to the Pur anas/ 


13. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII. p. 150 ff. 

14. See, e.g., Markandeya Parana, 54, 6-7 : 

dvlpat tu dvi-guno dvipo jambuh plakso—'tha salmalah / 
kusah krauncas=tathd sakah puskara-dvlpa eva ca / / 

lavan-eksu-sui'a-sarpir-dadhi-dugdha-jal-abdhibhih/ 

dvi-gugair=dvi-gu9air=vrddhya sarvatalj parivgstitah/ / 
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the world consists of seven dvipas (islands), each of which is encircled 
by a sea, and the islands themselves encircle one another. The central 
island called Jambudvlpa is according to the Puranic theory encircled 
by the Salt sea. The idea of sarvabhauma kingship is consistent with 
the idea that universal monarchs rule the earth encircled by the sea. 
The Maurya king, Asoka, (middle of the 3rd century B.C.) appears to 
refer to the country which he ruled as jambudvlpa in his Minor Rock 
Edicts (No. I). Even in a gatha quoted in the Satapatha Brahmana , 15 
king Bharata Dausyanti is described as a conqueror of the whole 
prthivi. The old conception identifying a sarvabhauma king’s king- 
dom with the whole earth with a sea round it together with the Vedic 
idea of catuh-sumudra may be responsible for the later idea of catuh- 
samudr-dntarita prthvl, i.e., earth having (four) seas in all the (four) 
directions, viz., east, west, south and north. 13 This conventional 
catuh-samudra conception however does not appear to have been very 
popular before the Gupta age. The Nasik inscription of the 19 th 
year of Vasisthxputra Pulumavi (middle of the 2nd century A.D.) 
calls the king’s father Gautamiputra Satakarni tri-samudra-toya-pita- 
vahana . 10 The epithet catur-udadhi-salil-dsvddita-yasas applied to 
Samudragupta in records like the Bilsad pillar inscription of Kurnara- 
gupta (Gupta year 96=416 A.D.) and the verse 

catuh-samudr-dnta-vilola-mekhaldrh 

sumeru-kaildsa-brhat-payddharam [ 

vandta-vdnta-sphuta-puspa-hdsinim 

Kumdragupte prthivim prasasati j j 

referring to Kumaragupta in the Mandasore inscription 17 prove the 
popularity of the catuh-samudra idea in the Gupta period. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the custom of expressing years 
of the date in words instead of numerals, which became popular in 
the early mediaeval period, recognises samudra as meaning “four” and 
not “seven.” 

The record registers the gift of vatikds of land in honour 
of Lord Krttivasa by a person •whose name appears to have been 


15. XIII, iii, 5. 13 (Weber’s Edition, p. 994). 

15a. India has sarnudras to the east, south and west, but not to the north. 
Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests that any lake or lakes to the north of India may 
have been wrongly concieved as samudra, and this fact may have been responsible 
for the conception of India having four seas in four directions. 

16. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

17. Corp, Ins. Ind., Vol. III. Nos, 10 and 18, 
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Gopati Ira. The donor belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and was the 
son of SrI-Candl and grandson of one whose name is possibly Sri - 
Isvara. The land granted was in the southern part of a village called 
Ucisama. The object of the grant appears to have been to meet the 
expenses for a lamp to be perpetually burnt before the god Krttivasa 
and for half-share of another such lamp. 

L. 1. Om” svasti iti [I # ]bhagavat-puja-[niya]ma 18 -yu 

[ta]- 

L. 2. catuh-sagara-paryant-adhipati-saka[ma 19 ]- 
L. 3. baddha 20 jan-alamkrta-ra[ja] 21 -sr!-bhlmadev-abde 
L. 4. [trayo] 22 

L. 5. [prati*] [padi] guruvare magha-naksatre kasyapa-sagotra- 
sya 

L. 6. [sri # ]-[I]svara-namnah pautrasya kasyapa-sagdtrasya 

[go]- 

L. 7. Srl-candl-namnah putrasya kasyapasagotrasya. 

L. 8. pati-ira-namnah ucisama 23 -grame daksina-bhage 
L. 9. [chchijlando.mi 24 pad-adhika-vatika-dvayam sri-kirttiva 25 - 
L. 10. sa-devasy-agrata 26 akhanda-dip-aikam ar[dharh] dadati 
L. 11 kiye bhumimana 


17a. Expressed by a symbol for which see Kamarupasasanavall, pp. 55"5® > 
20S. 

18. The reading of the word and the meaning of the passage is doubtful. 

19. Chakravarti reads sakala. It may be a mistake for sukarma. 

20. Chakravarti’s reading varna is wrong. 

21. Raja may be a mistake for rajya. 

28. Traces of four letters are faintly visible. 

23. The first and second letters of the name may also read as da and ri. 

24. Chchi is doi :ul. 

25. .Read Krttv i. 

26. Read °to=h ida- and °kam—ardham. 



VEDIC ANTIQUITY FROM SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 

By JOGESH CHANDRA RAY 


The Satapatha Brahmana furnishes astronomical evidence of 
Vedic antiquity from 6000 to 3000 B.C. The passage (II. 1. 2.) con- 
taining it deserves close examination. 

After marriage our Aryan fore-fathers used to set up two fires 
in a specially constructed shed on a suitable piece of land. The shed 
was carefully oriented so that the top-beam always lay on the west to 
east line. A few feet to the east of the shed on an open piece of 
ground the north and south line and the west and east line were perma- 
nently marked by driving pegs at suitable distances (III. 5. 1). The 
ceremony of setting up the fires was performed immediately after sun- 
rise and never at night. It was the most important ceremony in the 
life of the Aryan and cannot be expected to be performed on any 
day. The question, therefore, arises— in what season and on what 
dates the fires were set up ? 

The seasons appropriate for the ceremony are mentioned in 
II. 1-3. Unlike most Vedic texts the SB. takes the northern course 
of the sun to be that portion of his path which lies on the north of 
the celestial equator, that is, from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox. This comprises the three seasons of Vasanta, Grisma and 
Varsa. “These are like gods, and the sun moving in his northern 
path remains with the gods. The fit'es should be set up during this 
period.” Vasanta is specially appropriate for Brahmanas, Grfsma for 
Ksatriyas and Varsa for Vaisyas. 

The author prescribes eight Naksatras under which the cere- 
mony might be conducted (II. 1.2.). These are the Krttikas, RohinI, 
Mrgasirsa, Punarvasu, Piirva-Phalgunl, Uttara-Phalguni, Hasta and 
Citra. The name Krttikas is in the plural form and denotes the 
cluster of seven stars composing the Naksatra, the Pleiades. The other 
names are to be similarly understood as the Naksatras or stars, and 
not of divisions. The expressions ‘under the Krttikas,’ ‘under Rohirti’ 
and so on certainly mean days to be determined by observation of the 
Naksatras. These cannot be nights on which the moon comes in con- 
junction with the Nakstras. For,i) the ceremony is conducted after 
sun-rise and never at night ;2) as the moon passes over the twenty-seven 
Naksatras in twenty-seven days it is with them every month and thus 
also in the three prohibited seasons ; 3) there is no reason why the eight 
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Naksatras are to be repeated at intervals of sixteen days, sometimes the 
same Naksatra coming twice in the same month ; 4) the number of 
days thus found even if restricted to the first three seasons, will be 
about fifty,— too many to be considered sacred. 

The expression ‘under the Krttikas’ means the day on which the 
Krttikas become first visible before sun-rise. It is the day of the Udaya 
of the Naksatra, its heliacal rising. The other Naksatras are to be 
understood in the same way. There are thus only eight days in the 
period of six months, prescribed for the ceremony, of which Punar- 
vasu is the day for the setting up of the fires of the second time, 
when the first has proved inauspicious within a year. That the 
Naksatras are those of the sun is also inferred from the statement 
that they are suns and that the sun is itself a Naksatra (II. 1. 2. 19). 

The eight Naksatras are not consecutive. Ardra before Punar- 
vasu, and Pusya., Aslesa and Magha’ after Punarvasu are wanting. 
Ardra in ancient times formed a part of the Mrga Naksatra and is thus 
included in it. But what may be the reason of the exclusion of Pusya, 
Aslesa and Magha ? Probably, the recommended eight Naksatras had 
traditional sanction behind them, having in former times been the 
Naksatras of sacrifices. The legendary stories related of many of them, 
especially of Mrgasirsa and Citra, point to very ancient periods. 
This conjecture finds remarkable support in the list of the Naksatras 
itself. If will be seen that barring the Krttikas when the second, third 
and fourth were the Naksatras of the vernal equinox, the second four 
were those of the corresponding summer solstice. Thus 


Rohini Purva-PhalgunI (3160 B.C.). 

Mrgasirsa Uttara-Phalguni (3900 B.C.). 

Punarvasu Hasta (5500 B.C.). 

Citra (6300 B.C.). 


(The dates are those of the summer solstice of the Naksatras). 

The Krttikas were not at the vernal equinox when Purva-Phal- 
guni was at the summer solstice. They came later to the place 
about 2300 B.C. when the Maghas became the Naksatra of the sum- 
mer solstice. It is, therefore, clear that the Krttikas came to be recog- 
nized as a Naksatra of sacrifice before 2300 B.C., when the Maghas 
had no place in the calendar. Aslesa and Pusya came very much 
later. The omission of these three Naksatras shows that only those 
Naksatras were selected which had some history behind them. That 
history lay in the fact that they were in former times Naksatras under 
which important sacrifices were performed. They could be the 
Naksatras of the vernal equinox and summer solstice. Here then is 
a glimpse of Vedic antiquity ranging from 6000 to 3000 B.C., 
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The latest date is conclusively proved by the Krttikas. The author 
of the SB. gives three reasons in favour of the Naksatra. These are : 
i) Agni is the deity of the Krttikas ; 2) all other Naksatras are com- 
posed of one, two, three or four stars, but the Krttikas of the largest 
number ; 3) the Krttikas do not swerve from the eastern direction, 
while all other Naksatras do. The third characteristic enables us to 
compute the date of the observation. 

At present the Krttikas rise more than 24 0 north of the east point 
of the horizon. In 3000 B.C. they rose from the east point. A devia- 
tion of two or three degrees either to the north or the south of the 
east point which happened in 500 years would not be noticeable. 
Hence it may r be said that for 500 years on either side of 3000 B.C. 
the Krttikas rose from the east point. They would be seen every 
year for five months and a half rising from the east point. In about 
3250 B.C. the twenty-seven Naksatras were designed and it was 
probably about this time that the peculiar position of the Krttikas 
was first noticed. In 3000 B.C. the Krttikas rose an hour before the 
sun above the horizon in the last week of March, -which is the first 
week of Vasanta, agreeing with the time desired. The Krttikas, there- 
fore, led the other Naksatras. At present the heliacal rising of the 
Krttikas takes place far beyond the limit of Vasanta. 

The Satapatha passage was first pointed out and discussed by 
Shankar B. Dikshit in the Indian Antiquary (XXIV, August, 1895), 
and also in his History of Indian Astronomy (Marathi, 1869). The 
interpretation that the Krttikas rose from the east point was accepted 
also by Tilak and Jacobi. The statement that Krttikas ‘do not 
swerve’ from the eastern direction is in the present tense. This led 
the three scholars to infer that the SB. is as old as 3000 B.C. This 
is not correct. The SB. is much later than the Taittirlya Samhita 
whose date is now known to be 2449 B.C. At the time of the com- 
position of the SB., they must have been rising more than 30° north 
of the east point. For instace, in 1850 B.C. the Krttikas were 6° 
north of the celestial equator and rose heliacally at Lat. 28° N at the 
end of the first week of April. In 1850 B.C. AsvinI rose due east as 
the Krttikas did before. But it had not the sanctity of age and could 
not replace the Krttikas. The author of the Brahmana simply repeat- 
ed what had once been a matter of common observation associated 
with sacrifice. It is well known that the dates of religious observances 
are not changed with the change of time. Our calendar furnishes 
numerous examples of this fact. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith ( Vedic Index under Naksatra) 
consider the Satapatha observation inadequate and untrustworthy evi- 
dence of dates since “the Baudhayana Srauta-sutra (XVIII. 5) has a 
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similar notice coupled with another notice, which according to Barth, 
would only be true somewhere in or after the sixth century A.D.” 
If the interpretation of the passage has given this impossible result, 
it has to be revised. Professor Winternitz (History of Indian Litera- 
ture, Vol. I. page 295) writes : “The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the most ancient 
times were concerned only with the position of the Naksatras in rela- 
tion to the moon and not to the sun, and that there is not a single 
trace of any observation of the equinox to be found in the most ancient 
times. The passage in which we read that the Pleiades ‘do not 
swerve from the East’ should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose ‘due east’ (which would have been the case in 
the third millenary B.C. and would point to a knowledge of the 
•vernal equinox). The correct interpretation is more likely that they 
remain visible in the eastern region for a considerable time— during 
several hours— every night; which was the case about 1100 B.C.” 

But every one of these three opinions is contradicted by the 
author of the SB. He uses Naksatras for defining the position of 
the sun, divides the ecliptic into northern and southern halves at 
the equinoxes, and excludes all Naksatras but the Krttikas from the 
eastern direction. The only knowledge necessary for the observa- 
tion is that of the east point of the horizon. The author must have 
this knowledge before he could make the statement. In the present 
case, however, these questions do not at all arise. The construction 
of the shed is already finished and there is nothing in the text to 
show that it is oriented by the Pleiades. Besides, it is not clear why 
one should find the eastern line for the second time by a star which 
constantly changes its place and construct the hut in the darkness of 
a night, when the line is already known and drawn on the ground. 

In the passage of the Baudhayana Srauta-sutra (XXV. 5. W. 
Caland, Calcutta), on which Professor Winternitz has relied for his 
theory of orientation, there are mentioned, besides the Krttikas, 
Sravana and the interval between Citra and Svati. If by “the inter- 
val between Citra and Svati” is meant the middle point of the line 
joining the two stars, the question of orientation by an invisible point 
becomes impossible. 

The Baudhayana passage may, however, be simply interpreted 
in the same way as the Satapatha. The author gives directions as 
to the selection of site and examination of the ground on which the 
shed for sacrifices should be erected. After this, the question 
naturally arises as to the date or dates on which the construction 
should begin. He gives three dates according to three authorities, 
namely the date to be found by observation of 1) the Kyttikas which 
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do not have the eastern direction, 2) Jsravana, and 3) the interval 
between Citra and Svati. 

Baudhayana is believed to have been a native of Deccan. Let 
us suppose that he lived at a place under Lat. 15 0 N and in 1000 
B.C. It is found that the Krttikas rose an hour before the Sun on 
April 24, Sravana on December 21, Citra on September 17, and 
Svati on September 26. It is obvious from these dates that the in- 
tention was to fix the dates for the construction of the shed on the 
day of the vernal equinox, winter solstice and autumnal equinox. 
The last date could not be found either by Citra or Svati. The 
correct date lay between the two, i.e., on September 22. For obvious 
reasons, no date was given for the summer solstice when the rains 
commence. The Krttikas long ceased to show the vernal equinox. 
The qualifying phrase ‘they do not leave the eastern direction’ is 
merely a sacred memory of the past and was probably borrowed 
from the $B. The remarkable coincidence of the dates of the 
autumnal equinox and the winter solstice suggests that the Baudha- 
yana Srauta-sutra was composed in the Deccan about 1000 B.C. A 
place in northern India and a later date would not satisfy the crucial 
point, the middle day between Citra and Svati. For instance, in 
500 B.C. and at Lat. 25 0 N Citra gives September 26, while Svati 
September 20, reversing the order. 

The date of the Krttikas of the Satapatha Brahmana has been 
found in three different ways. It preceded the date of the summer 
solstice in the Maghas. It is the date when they rose in the eastern 
direction and when their heliacal rising took place in the first week 
after the vernal equinox. The fact that Agni presided over them 
shows that a sacrifice was performed on the day of rising. This day 
cannot be any other than the day of vernal equinox. Thus the 
Krttikas form one of the series of analogous land-marks which began 
with Punarvasu which was known as Aditi in the Rgveda.* 


*A chapter from the author’s Astronomical Landmarks of Indian Anti- 
quity in preparation. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BHASA AND KALIDASA 
By Asoke Kumar Bh attach aryya 

The name of Bhasa in recent years after the memorable discovery 
of the thirteen Trivandrum plays has been one to conjure with in 
Sanskrit literature. He occupies a place, according to some, in the 
highest ranks of the litterateurs of ancient India not only because his 
has been the primal attempt in the field of dramatic literature but 
also as it is he alone who shows us in so remote an age the real dis- 
tinction between drama and poetry. For, his works really stand apart 
as the embodiment of action, not sentiment, represented in the most 
effective prose and not in charming verses. It is indeed the most 
remarkable fact about Bhasa that he is a dramatist out and out. 
There have been since his time Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, Sudraka 
and Visakhadatta, but none so fiery in conversations, so spirited in 
language and so real in portraiture. 

But criticism in this strain must necessarily involve the ques- 
tions of identity of the real poet Bhasa with the author of the Trivan- 
drum plays, of the unity of the authorship of all the thirteen plays as 
also of the chronological priority of Bhasa to Kalidasa and others. 
These and such other questions are by themselves great problems which 
remain yet unsettled 1 and it should be made clear at this point that 
the first two conditions are assumed here and the third has been left 
where it is for our present purpose of a literary criticism. 

The Sanskrit dramatic literature has not yet been traced to 
its true genesis. The orthodox theory of its revelation to the sage 
Bharata is on the one hand merged in mystery and the attempt of 
some modern scholars to attribute it to the puppet-play 2 or the dia- 
logue-hymns 3 of the Rgveda is highly unconvincing on the other. 
Whatever may be its origin, it is, however, admitted on all hands 
that the character of the majority of Sanskrit dramas has been primarily 
romantic rather than heroic or pathetic. And if we are to classify 
the Sanskrit dramatists according to the theme of their plays, they 


1. Pisharoti, IHQ., I. 105 and V. 552; Barnett, JRAS., (1919) pp. 2335. and 
(1921) pp. 587 fF. Contrast : Thomas, JRAS., (1922) pp. 7gff.; Keith, IA., Ill, 49b 
Sanskrit Drama, p. 93. 

2. R. Pischel— The Home o£ the Puppet-play, p. 12. 

3. A. A. Macdonnel— A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. .346. 
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fall mainly into two categories, namely, dramatists of sentiment and 
dramatists of action. Those who show an attempt to subordinate the 
dialogue side of the play to the sentiment that pervades the whole 
narrative, belong to the former class with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti as 
their representatives ; while Bhasa along with Sudraka typifies the 
latter group that stands for action and vigour. 

The real reason for this absence of action in most of the Sanskrit 
dramas lies in the fact that the primary aim of these plays has been to 
engender in the audience the .sentiment that the drama principally 
represents and not to represent the real life of the society. This is 
also supported by the affluence of poesy noticeable in these plays often 
at the sacrifice of the histrionic conventions and dramatic effect. 
Thus in his Abhijnana-Sakuntalam, Kalidasa fails to elicit the interest 
of the audience in the scene where he depicts the mute love of 
Dusyanta for Sakuntala in the hermitage in the first act of the drama. 
Bhasa, on the other hand, succeeds in arresting the attention of the 
audience by the vigorous flow of fiery conversations in the majority of 

his plays like nwraqr#?: and 

Further it should be noted that the little amount of conversation worth 
the name that we find in the fifth act of the Sakuntalam or in the 
trial scene in the Malavika, has been introduced only to heighten the 
interest in the prevailing sentiment of the play rather than to impart 
a true dramatic colour to it. 

If, again, at any stage in the progress of Sanskrit drama the 
ideal happens to be this sentimentality of the dramatists, if poetry 
instead of action is regarded as the life of the drama, then Kalidasa’s 
place as a dramatist is unique and unassailable. With all the touches 
of pathos that contribute to the growth of erotic sentiment— of 
which he is perhaps the greatest exponent— and all the natural and 
moving yet restrained utterances of love , 4 Kalidasa has drawn the pic- 
ture of a royal courtship which still fascinates mankind as being of a 
cosmopolitan character. There are, no doubt, plays ascribed to Bhasa, 
which are designated as dramas of the erotic sentiment like Svapna- 
vasavdattam and Avimarakam, but they are rather tame in the des- 
cription of active love. Bhasa, more like Bhavabhuti than Kalidasa, 


4 * Sakuntalam— ^ n? ^5 qrwt fipn ft tW fit 1 

gs putcw wra 11 III, 1 3. 

also, cNfil III. 14. similarly in the M alavikagnimi tram too, 

ifnqPfW ftft etc,, II. 4 and in the Vikramorvahyam, II, 10. 
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shows a distinct leaning towards the pathetic side of the erotic senti- 
ment— a fact which proves Bhasa to be the product of a heroic age, 
of which pathos is the natural reaction. 

Here again in the delineation of the deepest affliction of the 
human heart, Bhasa shows a master-hand. Thus in no simpler and 
more pathetic way could the sorrow of King Udayana have been ex- 
pressed than in the following touching words : 

Trra i 

wi elm mm* 

1 %; srerr^rji Svap. IV. 6. 

Coming to the other extreme of bold tragedy, we are probably 
not wrong to remark that Bhasa’s productions open up a new vista, 
as it were, in the whole range of Sanskrit drama where the heroic 
finds a place bordering on tragedy. The convention among the 
early dramatists seems to be that no play was allotved to end in 
tragedy and tragedy here meant even the non-fulfilment of the desired 
goal and not always merely painful catastrophe. Thus we find it in 
keeping with this tradition even in the Abhijnanasakuntalam, though 
the tragic element pervades a great portion of it in the working up 
of the curse of Durvasa, yet it ends in the happy reunion of the 
separated lovers. So also in the Malavikagnimitram and the Vikramor- 
vaslyam, though the note of love-affliction vibrates all through, yet 
the end comes with happy rejoicings. Bhasa also appears in all of 
his dramas not to have disturbed this tradition ; he has, moreover, 
gone further in that he seems to have considered the non-fulfilment 
of a promise made by a character of the drama as an additional 
feature of tragedy and to have avoided it in his Pancaratram even 
by deviating from his source— the Mahabharata. 

This tradition noted above gradually came to be stereotyped 
by the codes of poetics and dramaturgy and unconsciously “there was 
a gradual preference of the subtle and the exquisite to the fervid and 
the spontaneous .” 0 This, however, does not mean that the Sanskrit 
drama excludes tragedy entirely ; on the other hand, there is very 
often present the tragic element which conduces to the deepening of 
the principal sentiment. But what may be called tradition or rules 
in such matters, Bhasa has voilated boldly. In his Urubhanga he 
has allowed the tragic scene to be shown openly as also he has not 


5. Dr. S. K. De— The Sanskrit Drama (The Cultural Heritage of India, 
vol. Ill), 
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hesitated to depict the death of the wrestlers and King Kamsa in 
Balacaritam on the stage. Yet, after all this, there is no denying 
the fact that all the plays of Bhasa, not to speak of Kalidasa, end in 
pure comedy, the intervening tragedy being merely a hiatus in the 
aesthetic pleasure. And this is perhaps what Prof. Wilson suggests 
when he says, “the Hindus in fact have no tragedy— a defect that sub- 
verts the theory that tragedy necessarily preceded comedy.”® 

The so-called Aristotelian Unities of Place, Time and Action 
are no more regarded in the Sanskrit drama than in the writings of 
European dramatists like Shakespeare. The unity of action though 
recognised in most of the Sanskrit plays, the unities of place and time 
are conspicuous by their absence. As for the unity of action Bhasa 
finds little opportunity of introducing irrelevant episodes in his play- 
lets and Kalidasa’s minor episodes like the quarrel between the royal 
musicians in the Malavika and the curse of Durvasa and the ring- 
episodes in the Sakuntalam can hardly be said to be redundant or 
unconnected, so that we may with Prof. Wilson safely remark that 
the unity of action is fully recognized in the works of these two early 
Sanskrit dramatists . 6 7 

No dramatist perhaps violates the unity of place more out- 
rageously than Kalidasa. In both his Vikrambrvasiyam and Sakunta- 
lam the scene shifts from earth to heaven, not to speak of the changes 
from the royal palace to the pleasure-garden or the hermitage. To 
the credit of Bhasa, however, his one-act plays are naturally free from 
this fault and as for the longer ones he seems rather eager to preserve 
the unity than to destroy it, the departure only in the Abhiseka being 
a little marked. 

In Kalidasa, again, the unity of time has been destroyed more 
radically than anywhere else. The time that elapses between the 
first act and the sixth act of the Sakuntalam is not less than five years 
and that between the 1st and the 5 th acts of the Vikramorvasiyam is as 
long as fifteen or sixteen years. In Bhasa's one-act plays the unity is 
obviously not destroyed though in his longer dramas like Abhiseka 
and Balacaritam he rather goes beyond the limit. 

All the three plays of Kalidasa show a close adherence to the 
conventions of dramaturgy in matters of constituent elements as also 
in artificial devices. Thus the Malavikagnimitram, the Vikramorva- 
siyam and the Sakuntalam— all begin with the Nandi verse and have the 


6. H. H. Wilson— Introduction to “Some Select Specimens of the Hindu 
Theatre.” 


7. Prof, Wilson— Ibid. p. XXV, 
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orthodox way of unfolding the plot of the play in gradual steps marked 
by the artifices of the five jnnctures ( ), and the clever ruses 

like the (Sak. I. 12.), HerFEHWIsT (Sak. IV. 2) with the 

conventional characterization of the dramatis persona and an end 
famous for its tradition. Bhasa, however, in his peculiar way opens the 
plays with the Sutradhara and excepting some plays like 

etc., he betakes himself to the ornamentation of the main 
body of the narrative by the insertion of cftel ( Svap. I. 11), 
qcTFSrasjR ( Abhis. V. 10, Pratig. II ) and snt^fi-s. In 
srfcPTT and the poet in a unique manner introduces the 

principal characters of the play through the opening verse by means of 
what is called Mudralankara. The end of the Bhasa-plays is also in 
keeping with the tradition though it is the same in some of them like 

and m fci^i i H 1 I 

To Kalidasa, it seems, many later developments of the theatrical 
art were known 8 and the stage-directions he gives in his plays are as 
simple as they are effective though at some places they are difficult to 
carry out on the modern stage. Bhasa, on the other hand, proves to 
be rather tame in so far as his stage directions are concerned, for they 
appear quite mediocre. 

Apart from the considerations of the stage-craft, Bhasa and 
Kalidasa differ by a marked degree in the presentation of the characters 
of a play. The most outstanding feature of Kalidasa’s genius is that 
he creates characters in pairs who by contrast maintain their own indi- 
viduality. Thus Anasuya and Priyambada both bred at the same 
hermitage show a difference in character which is the result of a cons- 
cious attempt on the part of the poet. If Priyambada is a frivolous 
and loving playmate of the heroine, Anasuya is a more sober 
and intelligent well-wisher of hers. So again in Saradvata and 
{■iarngarava we find the two counter-parts of an ancient sage— one 
represnts the sense of responsibility and forgiveness and the other, 
the burning sacred fire within. In the Malavikagnimitra, too, Dharinl 
and Iravati present two strikingly contrasted pictures of royal consorts 
—Iravati, a spiteful sharp woman, and Dharinl, a queen 'who was strict 
and devoted. In Bhasa, on the other hand, though such pairs of con- 
trasting characters are not noticeable, yet they make up with their 


8. He mentions in flrafwi i 
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vices and virtues a set of characters like Avimaraka, Udayana and Caru- 
datta whose individuality as men of this world cannot be denied. 0 

Kalidasa’s characters move about in atmospheres that themselves 
account for the subsequent development in their motives and manners. 
In other words, Kalidasa shows a superb concordance between the 
inner and the outer world. Thus he makes Sakuntala appear in the 
flower-garden of Kanva lavishly bedecked with vernal beauty at 
the pleasing hour of the dusk and the feeling of love is but the natural 
result. In the third act again, as in the outer world, the scorching 
sun burns bright during the midday, the hearts of the separated lovers 
wither love-sick. 

Throughout the progress of the play Kalidasa in his Sakuntalam 
has given, where possible, a foreboding of coming events in 
appropriate and witty cast of smaller episodes. Thus in the opening 
verse of the fourth act, the disciple of Kanva unknowingly hints at 
the ruin of the hitherto happy lot of Sakuntala by the disclaimer of 
the king, which is also more closely implied in the statement of 
Anasuya (IV. 6). More cleverly, again, the mind of the audience is 
prepared for the coming pang of separation by the significant song of 
Hamsapadika in the beginning of the fifth act. This suggestiveness 
known in western dramaturgy as the dramatic irony is as remarkable 
and effective in Kalidasa as it is rare and flat in Bhasa. It is indeed 
the greatest of irony that Dusyanta— the great lover— fails to recognize 
his beloved Sakuntala penetrating the barriers of a curse which 
neither did even know and neither had the power to transgress. It is 
this that makes us sympathise not only with Sakuntala but with 
Dusyanta as well. In Svapnavasavadattam on the other hand though 
this pang of separation runs all through, yet the cause of separation is 
the result of a well-wrought political plan. It is thus not a case of 
irony as Prof. Kale 9 10 supposes, but an example of supreme martyrdom 
of which the heroine is painfully proud. This is not an irony, because 
though the king is unaware of the existence of Vasavadatta yet there 
works no superhuman agent in this and at least on one side there is a 
definite human motive in bringing about the separation, and the hero- 
ine is fully conscious of it. 

To remove the tension of feeling, very rarely a minor episode 
and more frequently the character of the “jester” or the Vidusaka 
is introduced. Besides the conventional traits in their character, 


9. A. D. Pusalkar— The Journal of the University of Bombay, May, 1934, 
p. 181. 

10. Introd. to Sv. by Prof. Kale. Also contrast Prof. Devadhar— Plays as- 
cribed to Bhasa— their authenticity and merits, p. 16. 
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Kalidasa’s Vidusakas of all the three plays are each of a special type. 
The Vidusaka in the Sakuntalam is of more or less a serio- 
comic nature far removed from the field of the love-struggle of the hero, 
that in the Vikramorvasiyam represents a helpless foolish character 
unsuccessfully trying to help the hero in his love-career, and that in 
the Malavika, the most elevated of the three, is a witty jester of the 
play and shrewd mate of the hero. Bhasa, as a poet of heroism, on 
the other hand, shows very little skill in bringing out to full light 
the character of Vidusaka both as a jester and as an active helper 
in the hero’s love-career. The Vidusaka of the Avimaraka, however, 
shows here and there the characteristics of the traditional jester as 
elaborated in books of dramaturgy of later ages. He is thei'e ‘affording 
amusement in society’— in the very words of the hero. But the most 
note-worthy fact about Bhasa is that his sense of quiet humour 11 was 
manifest in places more than one in many of his dramas apart from 
the characterization of the jester ; and the scenes of the Gatrasevaka 
in Pratijnanatakam and of Hidimba meeting Bhlma in the Madhya- 
mavyayoga are outstanding in this connection. In this he quite legiti- 
mately claims the compliment paid to him srflgff STO: I Thus Kalidasa’s 
humour smells of artificiality— it is more conventional than sponta- 
neous, while Bhasa shows a genuine earnestness for the appreciation 
of the element of humour and as a result he has been able to produce 
really comic scenes. 

Unlike modern playwrights, the Sanskrit dramatists of yore 
often had recourse to some supra-human agency in order to heighten 
the dramatic effect or to serve some dramatic purpose. Thus in the 
Vikramorvasiyam the ‘Saiigamanlya mani’ serves to shorten the period 
of suffering of Urvasi turned into a creeper from some fifty years to a 
few days. In the Sakuntalam, too, the trees are said to bring forth 
garments and ornaments for Sakuntala and the apparent dramatic im- 
passe is solved by Kanva being informed of his daughter’s marriage 
by a heavenly voice. Nonetheless interesting, however, is the assent of 
the sylvan deity put forth through the cuckoo’s note and the subsequent 
benediction of an earthly voice. But here, as in many other respects, 
Bhasa proves to be too realistic a poet to indulge in such weaknesses 
with any amount of frequency, though the ‘gem’ in Avimaraka bears 
all the characteristics of a supernatural element . 12 

The language of Bhasa in contradistinction to that of Kalidasa 
is in the first place unbounded by any of the cross-fetters of an artifi- 


11. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 109. 

12. A. D. Pusalkar, The Journal of the University of Bombay, May, 1934, 
p. 201. 
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rial convention. The affluence of studied poetry garbed in gorgeous 
rhetoric which marks the works of Kalidasa has no charm for Bhasa. 
The Alamkaras used by Bhasa are the simple ones and they are mostly 
upama, utpreksa, anumana and arthantaranyasa. And indeed, for 
Bhasa who is out- to tell the world “the real nature of things” with 
the details drawn out faithfully, the slightest shadow of rambling rhe- 
torical veil will appear quite contradictory to the spirit of the age he 
lived in. 13 No doubt Kalidasa’s close and minute observation of 
nature and the human mind in all their subtleties are totally absent 
in Bhasa, yet the details presented with the high-flown similes and meta- 
phors, 14 have taken the place of the simple and life-like delineations 
of Bhasa as in that of Slta in Abhiseka— 



fester n 

and of Kurangi in Avimaraka— 


V. 1. 


13. The description of in can be well cited as art 

example — 

*iW ii 

14. Frazer, A Literary History of India, p, 985. 
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It is remarkable that Bhasa uses prose more often than verses 
and even 'his verses are characterized by a “lucidity not dissimilar to 
prose.’’ 15 These prose pieces are again interwoven with soliloquies which 
are as true to life as dramatically effective. Bhasa ’s heroic tendency is 
reflected in his forceful language as when he describes Valin in the 
Abhiseka-natakam — 



.gfe sf-srr » 

■o 

II I. 13. 

and in the speech of Duryodhana in Dutavakyam — 

^ qr m ■gffiznb i 

qrcRrarr^qf 

H yqfch l u i H^ cq* srqrqq li I. 40 . 

Bhasa, however, is not so skilful in choosing his similes from 
the spheres in which the speaker lives as is done by Kalidasa in the 
Sakunlalam — 

QgWIgfeSs rfaq;* qfq Siqeq I 

^ qq^SHlfir: II 

and qrqq: qq ariffar: i 

While, again, on the one hand, Kalidasa avoids describing 
battles, Bhasa dilates on them as in Abhiseka (II. 1-18), Panca- 
ratram and Urubhahga (16-26). It is at all events a fault with 
Bhasa that he often describes things in long trains ad nauseam. ... His 
descriptions of the sacrifice in Pancaratram, of Ghatotkaca in 
Madhyamavyayoga and of Lanka in Abhiseka are really carried to 
excess. 

Bhasa is a realist while Kalidasa is an idealist. Bhasa’s descrip- 
tions are confined to some bold features of the object, while Kalidasa 
is ever as cognisant of the facts as he is apt to breathe a new life to 


15. Ganapati Shastri, Introduction to Pratima Natakam* 
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them. 16 Naturally, therefore, Bhasa’s descriptions of details produce 
a cumulative effect rather than arrest the imagination of the reader as 
is evidenced from his description of the sunset — 


3gfEr tT ra tfc r Ti 


T5R: 


«5JiT I 

snsren# I. 16. 

in Svapnavasavadattam as also the row of swans therein 17 — 


apwrocti ^ ferf ^ qcfiw 
Hffferijfejsr xi forcfog i 

fgw^ rm ? mT N n IV. 2. 

Yet Bhasa cannot be said to lack imagination altogether. The 
flight of his imagination carries the readers at times to regions high 
above this mundane world. His plots and his imageries— his style 
and his diction— breathe of, at times, an atmosphere that is not 
earthly— of something that is suprasensual. These are verily like “the 
mural frescoes of Ajanta” in the words of Prof. Sukthankar, unsoiled 
as yet by the grosser technique of later ages. He has given us verses 
where his imagination holds us captive as if in a trance, as when he 
glorifies the dusk scene in the Avimaraka — 

to 


n II. 12, 


16. As, for example, in Sak.— 


ftroftnn *nfl^fh qrr^n: i 


WTOTO WRH ^ERFlt irftajl VI. 16. 
and Vikram, IV, 43. 


17. Also, Bal. I. 16, 19; Avim. V, 6 f Aibhi?, IV. sg. 
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and the darkness of the night— 

imfrrfrn? rm^r; 

gf^rfjTHT: srfasnfe g g fn re i : i 

S^cRTjf^ pwsjw ii hi. 4. 

Thus in a word Bhasa’s imagination may be styled as passive 
and Kalidasa’s active in that Bhasa reproduces merely the im- 
pression left on him while Kalidasa’s adds a gleam to it. 

Nature appeals to both Bhasa and Kalidasa but Bhasa’s nature 
is not throbbing with life as is the case with Kalidasa’s. In the Sakunta- 
lam and the Vikramorvsiyam Kalidasa has created an animated world 
of nature sharing in the joys and sorrows of man. Every natural phe- 
nomenon, however minute, has a secret message for him. Indeed, 
with the atmosphere created in the Sakuntalam it may be called “a 
mytho-pastoral” sort of a Sanskrit play. In Avimaraka and Pratima, 
however, nature has a moving sympathy for the human feelings and 
sentiments but she is there denied a life— a separate existence— living 
and dynamic. In Bhasa the poet himself seems to sing the music of 
nature while in Kalidasa nature seems to sing her vivace note to the 
poet. And this difference is well accounted for by that fundamental 
fact about these two early litterateurs that Kalidasa is more a poet 
than a dramatist while Bhasa is primarily a dramatist and poetry is his 
accident. Again, if Kalidasa’s hand excelled in delineating the tender 
feelings of the human heart and the subtle descrpition of nature, 
Bhasa’s genius roamed in all these spheres as well as in glowing and 
vivid descriptions of the horrors of the battle-field and the dire vicissi- 
tudes of life, though in none of these he is capable of being ranked 
foremost. 
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(continued from Indian Culture Vol. IV. No. I. pp. 130-136.) 

By E. G. Carp an 1 

u— h 

37- UTTAMAPURUSA, m.: the supreme spirit; — sas (nom. 
sg.), VIII. 12.3 :—Evam eva esa samprasddo’ smac sarirat samutthdya 
pararh ]yotir upasampadya svena rupena abhinispadyate. Sa uttamah 
purusah, sa tatra paryeti, jaksat kriclan ramamdnah strlbhir vd yanair 
va jnatibhir vd, na upajanam smarann idarh sariram. Sa yathd 
prayogya acarane yuktah , evam eva ayam asmin sarlre prano yiiktah. 
(See Ch. U., VIII. 3.4 esa samprasddo . . .etad bfahmeti— the passage 
recurs also at M.U., II. 2). 

38. UDaNA, m.: upward breath ;’ one of the five breaths of 
the body ; — nas (nom. sg.), III. 13.5 ; V. 23.1. 

39. UDGATR, m.: Udgatar, priest ; chanter of the Saman ; 
—id (nom. sg.), 1.2.13; 6.8; 7.8; 11.6; IV. 16.2.— tdram (acc. sg.), 1.10.10. 
— tar (voe. sg-), 1.10.10 ; 11.6. —tfn (acc. pi.), 1.10.8. 

40. UDGITHA, m.: chanting of the Sama-Veda ; the office of 
the Udgatr ; —thas (nom. sg.), 1.1.1,2,34,5 ; 34,6,7 ; 5.1,5 ; 6.8 rg.2 ; 
12.1; II. 2.1,2; 3.1; 4.1; 5.1; 6.1; 7.1; 8.2; 9.5; 10.3; 11.1; 12.1; 13.1; 
14.1 ; 16.1 ; 17.1 ; 18.1 ; 19.1 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 ; 22.1- —tham (acc. sg.), 
11.7,8; 2.1,2,34,5,6,7,10,11,12,14; 3. 1,2, 3,5; 5.3; 9.2,3; 10.10; 11. 
dt^.—the (loc. sg.), 1.8.1 .—udgithabhajin, a.: sharing in the udgltha;— 
jinas (nom. pi- m.), II. 9.5 .—udgithaksara, n.: a syllable of udgltha; 
(the syllable of); —rani (acc. pi.), 1.3. 6, 7. 

41. UPADRAVA, m.: calamity, accident (according to Monier 
—Williams,, "that which befalls suddenly, an unhappy accident”);— 
vas (nom. sg.), II. 8.2; 9.7; 10.3 Yad ud iti sa udgithah , yat prati 
iti sa pratiharah , yad upa iti sa upadravah, yan ni iti tan nidhanarri 
I/ 8.2//. Atha yad urdhvam apara—ahndt pr&g astamayat sa upadra- 
vah, tad asya aranyd anvayattah. Tasmat te purusarh drstva kakyarh 
svabhram ity upadravanti, upadrava—bhdjino hy etasya samnah 
/ /9-7 / /• Udgltha iti try—aksaram, upadrava iti caturaksaram : tri- 
bhis tribhih samara bhavati, aksaram atisisyate try—aksaram, tat samam 
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// 1 0.3/ /. — upadravabhajin, a.: sharing in calamity; —jinas (nom. pi. 
m.), II. 9.7. 

42. UPANISAD, f.: (implying originally sitting down [at the 
feet of the teacher] ); esoteric doctrine ; (a certain class of writings 
which discuss the secret meaning of the Veda); mysterious meaning; 
word of mystery ; (according to native authorities, upa—ni—sad 
means “to destroy ignorance by revealing the knowledge of the 
supreme spirit”); — sat (nom. sg.), VIII. 8.5. —sadam (acc. sg.), 1.13.4; 
VIII. 8.4 :—Dugdhe’ smai vag doham yo vaco dohah, annavan anna- 
ado bkavati ya etdm evarii samnam upanisadam veda, upanisadam veda 
// 1 3.4 //. Tau ha anvlksya Prajapatir uvaca : An—upalabhya atma- 
nam an—anuvidya vrajatah Yatara etad—upanisado bhavisyanti 
deva va asura va, te parabhavisyanti iti. Sa ha sdnta—hrdaya eva Viro- 
cano’ surah jagama. Tebhyo ha etdm upanisadam provaca: Atma eva iha 
mahayyah, atma paricaryah ; atmanam eva iha mahayann dtmdnam 
paricarann ubhau lokav apnoti imam ca amurh ca iti // 8.4/ /. (Accord- 
ing to Senart, op. cit., p. 16, “pour upanisad le sens de “doctrine, 
science” semble ici[//. . . .1. i3.4//]s’imposer. II est caracteristique 
que l’expression soit justement employee a la fin d’une lecture oil 
upas tient tant de place, ce qui paralt confirmer le sens de “connaltre, 
savoir,” que je revendique pour ce verbe”). 

43. KA, n.: happiness, joy, pleasure ; m.: the Inexplicable ; 
the Unknown; the highest deity; ham (nom.— acc. sag.), IV. 10.5:— 
Prano brahma, kam brahma, kham brahma iti. Sa ha uvaca : V ijd- 
namy aham yat prd.no brahma, kam, ca tu kham ca na vijdnami iti . 
Te ha ucuh : Yad vdva kam tad eva kham , yad eva kham tad eva kam 
iti. Pmnarn ca ha asmai tad akasarh ca ucuh. (Cf. B-A.U., V. 1 . 1 ). 

44. K ARM AN, n.: deed; sacred work; performance; office; 
(“the obligation imposed by peculiarities of tribe, occupation, etc.”, 
— Monier— Williams— ); —ma (nom. sg.), IV. 14.3; V. 2.8; VIII. 15a. 
—mani (nom- —acc. pi.), 1.3.5; VII 3.1; 4.1,2; 5.1; 14.1; 26.1 .—manam 
(gen. pi.), VII. 4.2 .—masu (loc. pi.), V..2.9. 

45. KRT ATMAN, a.: with self complete ; -ms (nOm- sg.), 
VIII. 13.1. (See No. 1). —krti, f.: action, doing, work, production; 
—tis (nom. sg.), VII. 21.1.:— Yada vai karoti, atha nististhati. Na 
a—krtva nististhati, krtvd, eva nististhati. Krtis tv eva vijijhdsitavya 
iti • . .—tim (acc. sg.), VII. 21.1. (See M.U., VI. 8:— esa vdva jijhdsita- 
vyo’nve?tavyah . . .and Ch.U., VIII. 1.1; 7.3). 

46. KRATU, m.: power, efficiency ; wisdom ; —turn (acc. sg.), 
III. 14.1:— Sarvarh khalv idarh brahma. Taj—jaldn iti santa upasita. 
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Atha khalu kratu—mayah purusah. Yatha—kratur asmihl loke puruso 
hhavati, tatha itah pretya bhavati. Sa kratuhi kurvita.—kratumaya, a,: 
endowed with wisdom ;—yas (nom. sg- m.), III. 14.1. 

47. KI l A, n.: hole, opening; organ o£ sense; sky, air; kham 
(nom.— acc. sg.), IV. 10.5. (See No. 43). 

48. CITTA, a.: observed ; thought ; understood ; n.: under- 
standing ; attention; reason; —tam (nom.— acc. sg. n.), VII 5. 1,2,3 ; 
26.1 Cittam vava sahkalpad bhuyah • Yadd vai cetayate, atha san- 
kalpayate, atha manasyati, atha vdcam Irayati, tarn u ndmni Irayati, 
namni mantra, ekam bhavanti, mantresu karmani fj^.i/f. Tdni ha 
va.etdni citta—ekayanani citta—atmakdni citte pratisthitani. . . / /5s/ /. 
— tat (abl. sg. n.), VII. 5.3; 6.1. —tasya (gen. sg. n.), VII. 5.3. —te 

(loc. sg. n.), VII. 5.2. —tan (acc. pi. m-), VII. 5.3. cittavant , a.: 

having understanding, reason ; sensible ; —van (nom. sg.), VII. 5.2.— 
cittdtmaka , a.: having reason or attention as nature ; —kdni (nom. pl- 

n.), VII. 5.2. cittaikayana, a.: having meeting place in attention or 

in reason ; —nani (nom. pi. n.), VII. 5.2. 

49. JiVA, a.: living ; m.: life, self, spirit ; —vas (nom. sg.), VI- 
11.2,3. —vena (instr. sg.), VI. 3.2.3 ; 11.1. — vas (nom. pi), VIII. 3.2. 

jlvana, a.: vivifying; n.: life; —nam (nom. sg n.), 1 .9-3,4. — jlvd- 

peta, a.: lifeless ; with life gone away ; —tam (nom. sg. n.), VI. 1 1.3. 

50. J5JATR, m.: knower ; —ta (nom. sg-), VIII. 5.1. —jnati, 
m.: near relative; —tayas (nom. pi.), VI. 15.1. —tibhis (instr. pi.), 
VIII. 12.3. (See No. 37). —jhdnavantj a.: intelligent, wise; —vatas 
(acc. pi.), VII. 7.2. 

51. TAPAS, n.: heat; penance; mortification; asceticism; 
— (nom. sg.), II. 23.2; III. 17.4; V. io.i. 

52- TAMAS, n.: darkness ; ~ (acc. sg.), I. 3.1. —asas (abl. gen. 
sg.), 1.3,1; III. 17.7; VII. 26.2. (Vli. 26.2: cf. M.U., VII. 11. (6); 
Mund. U., III. 1.8 ; M.U., V. 2,6 ; Svet. U-, III.8 ; Bh.G., VIII. 9. 
The phrase tamsah parastdl recurs Mund- U., II. 2.6 ; Maha — Bhara- 
ta, V. 44. 29a). 

53- TEJAS, n.: sharpness ; fire ; vigor ; point of flame ; radi- 
ance; — (nom. —acc. sg.), III. 1.3; 2.2; 3.2; 4-2; 5.2; 13.1; VI. 2.3; 
3.3; 84,5,6; 15.1,2; VII. 2.1; 4.2; 7.1; ii. 1,2; 26-1. — sa (instr. sg.), 

V. 19.2; 20.2; 21.2; 22.2; VI. 8.4,6; VIII. 6.3. — sas (abl. —gen. sg.), 

VI. 2.3; 4.1,2,34,6; 64; VII. 11.2; 12.1. —si (loc- sg.), VI. 8.6; 15.1,2. 
—tejasvant, a.: possessing fire or vigor ; brilliant ; —vatas (acc. pi.), 

13 
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VII. 11.2. —Tejasvin, a.: sharp, strong; — vl (nom. sg. m.), II. 14.2; 
III. 13.1; VII. 11.2. —tejomaya, a.: consisting of flame ; — yi (nom. sg. 
f.), VI. 5.4; 6-5; 7.6. (Cf. Senart, op. cit., pp. 78—79). 

54. DJKSA, f.: consecration; — sas (nom. pi.), III. 17.1:— Sa 
yad asisisati , yat pipasati , yan na ramate, td asya diksah. 

55. DHARMA, m.: custom ; right ; law ; — mas (nom. sg.), 
VII. 2.1. —mam (acc. sg.), VII. 2-1; —mas (nom. pi.), II. 1.4 .—dharmas- 
kandha, m.: division of law ; —dhds (nom. pi.), II. 23.1. 

56. DHYANA, n.: religious meditation; thought; —nam 
(nom.— acc. sg.), VII. 6.1,2; —Dhyanam vava cittdd bhuyah. Dhya- 
yati iva prthivi , dhyayati iva antariksam, dhydyati iva dyauh, dhyd- 
yanti iva dpah, dhydyanti iva parvatah, dhyayanti iva deva—manusyah. 
Tasmad ya iha mannsydndrii mahattvam prdpnuvanti , dhydna-dpada- 
arhsa iva eva te bhavanti. Atha ye ‘Ipdh, kalahinah pisuna upavadinas 
te ; atha ye prabhavah, dhyana-apada-amsa iva eva te bhavanti. .Dhyd- 
nam upassva iti // 1 / /. —ndt (abl. sg.), VII. 6-2; 7.1 .—nasya (gen. sg.), 
VII. 6.z.—dhydnopaddhsa , a.: having as one’s portion the gift of medi- 
tation ;— sas (nom. pi.), VII. 6.1. 

57. NaMARuPA, n.: name and from ; — pe (acc- du.), VI. 
3-2,3. —pay os (gen. du.), VIII. 14.1; —Akaso vai ndma ndma-rupayor 
nirvahita. Te yad-antardj tad brahma , tad a-mrtam, sa atmd. 

58. NIDHANA, n.: putting down ; end ; death ; —nam (nom. 

sg*), II. 2. 1.2, 3.2, 4*b 6*1; 7.1; 8.2; 9*8; it). 4; 11.1; 12.1; 13*1; 14.1; 

15.1; 16.1; 17*1; 18.1; 19.1; 20-1; 21.1; — nidhanabhdjin _, a.: sharing 
in nidhana ; —jinas (nom. pi.), II. 9.8. 

59. PURUSA, m.: man; human being; spirit; personality;— sas 

(nom. sg.), 1 . 1.2; 6.6; 7.5; II. 6.1; 181; III. 12.6; 14.1; 16.1; IV. ii'.i; 

12.1; 13.1; 15.5; V. 7.1; 10.2; 11.6; VI. 2.3; 7.1; 8.1, 3, 5; 14.2; VIII. 

7.4; 12.4. —sam (acc. sg.), II. 9.7; VI- 4.7; 8.6; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1 .-sat 

(abl. sg.), III. 12.7. —sasya (gen. sg.), I. 1-2; VI. 8.6. —se (loc. sg.), 

III. 12.3, 4,8; 13.7; IV. 10.3. 


60. PRANA, m-: breath; vital breath; life; — nas (nom. sg.), 
V 3 - 3 > 6 ; 5 - 3 ! 7- 1 '> 8*4; 11.5; 13-2; II. 7.1; n-i; III. 13.1; 15.4; 

10.2,4; IV. 3.3,4; 8.3; 10.5; 13.1 ; V. 1.1,12,15; 7.1; 14.2 ; 18.2 ; 19.1 ; 
Vi. 5.2,4; 6.3,5; 7-i.6; 8.6; 15.1.2; VII, 15.1,4; 26.1; VIII. 12.3—nam 
iacc.sg.) I. 2.2; 11.5; III. 15.3,4; IV. 3.3; 10.5; VI.8.2; VII. 15.1 .-nena 
(mstr. sg.), I- 3.6; V. 1.8,9,10,11; VII. 15.1. —naya (dat. sg.), V. 19.1; 
V IL 1 5 4 ' ^nasya (gen. sg.), I, 8.4; V. 24 , -ne (loc. sg.), V. 19-2; VL 
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8.6; 15.1,2; VII- 15.1. —nas (nom. pi.), III. 12.3,4; 16.1,2,3,4,5,6; V. 
1.6,7,15; VII. 4.2; 10.1 .—nan (acc. pi.), I. 2.9; 5.4; V.1.12. —nanam 
(gen. pi.), III. 16.2,4,6; VII. 4.2. —nesu (loc. pi.), II. 7.1,2; 11.1,2; IV. 
3.4. — pranabandhana , n.: fetter of breath or life; —nam (nom. sg.), VI. 
8.2 .—prdnasarira, a.: with breath as body; — ras (nom. sg-), III. 14.2. — 
pranasamsita, a.: prepared by the breath;— tam (nom- sg. n.). III. 17.6. 
prandpana, m.: inspiration— expiration; —nayos (gen. du.), I. 3.3. — 
pranin, a.: breathing; m.: animal; — ni (nom. sg. m.), II. 11.2. 

61. BRAHMAN (1), n.: devotion ; worship ; prayer ; sacred 
text ; theology ; impersonal spirit pervading the universe ; Absolute 
Brahman ; —ma (nom.— acc. sg.), I. 7.5; III. 5.1,2; n- 4,5; 12.7; 14.1.4; 
18.1,2; 19.1,4; IV. 10.5; 15.1,6; 17-9; V. 10-2; 11.1; VII. 1.5; 
2.2; 3.1,2; 4.3; 5.3; 6.2; 7.2; 8.2; 9.2; 10.2; 11.2; 12.2; 13.2; 14-2; VIII. 
3-41 7 - 4 > 8.3; 10.1; 11.1; 14.1; —mand (instr. sg.), III. 10.1,3; 11.2. 
-manas (gen. sg.), III. 18.3,4,5,6; IV. 5.2,3; 6.3,4; 7 - 3 > 4 : 8 - 34 : VIII. 
3 * 4 ; 5 - 3 - 

62. BRAHMAN (2), m.: priest; prayer; Brahman; impersonal 
spirit pervading the universe; the Absolute Self and Creator; —ma 
(nom. sg.), III. 11.4; IV. 16.2,4; 17-8,9,10; VIII. 15.1. —manam (acc. 
sg-), IV. 17.9, 10. —brahmapatha, m.: path to Brahman; —thas (nom. 
sg.), IV. 15.6. — brahmavarcasa, n.: pre-eminence in brahmanic 
science; —sam (nom. — acc. sg.). III. 13.3; V. 12.2; 13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 
16-2; 17.2; —sena (instr. sg.), II. 16.2; III. 18.3,4,5,6; V. 19.2; 20.2; 
21.2; 22.2; 23.2; —brahmavarcasin, a.: possessing pre-eminence in 
brahmanic science;— si (nom. sg.), II- 12.2; III. 13.3. —brahmavidyd, f.: 
science of the Supreme Spirit of the universe; sacred knowledge; 
— (nom. sg-), VII. 1.4 .—yam (acc. sg.), VII. 1.2; 2.1; 7.1. — brahmopani- 
$ad, f.: secret doctrine of Brahman; Brahma-lJpanisad; —dam (acc. sg.), 
III. 11.3: — Na ha va asma udeti na nimlocati sakrd diva ha eva asmai 
bhavati, ya etam evam brahma-up anisadam veda. — brahmana , a.: 
having to do with brahman; m.: theologian, Brahman, priest; —nas 
(nom. sg.), VII- 15.2. —nam (acc. sg.), VII. 15.2. —nasya (gen. sg.), IV. 
1.7. — nayos (gen. du.), I. 8.2. —van (acc. pi.), II. 20-2; V. 3.7. nanam 
(gen. pi.), VIII. 14.1. 

63. MANAS, n.:- mind;— (nom. —acc. sg.), I. 2.6; 7.3; II. 7.1; 
11*1; III. 13.4; 18.1; IV. 3.3; 8.3; 16.1; V. 1.5,11,14; 18.2; 22.2; VI. 5. 
1,4; 6.2,5; 7-6; 8.2,6; 15.1,2; VII. 3.1,2; 26.1; VIII. 6.5; 12.5- — sa 
(instr. sg.), II. 22.2; IV. 16-2; V.1.8,9,10; VII. 3.1; VIII. 12.5. — sas 
(abl.— gen- sg.), VII. 3.2; 4.1. — si (loc. sg.), V. 22.2; VI. 8.6; 15.1,2. 
—(manarhsi) (nom. pi.), V. 1.15. 

64- MANUSYA, a.: human; m.: man; —yds (nom. pi.), II. 9.3. 
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— ydn (acc. pi.), VII. 2.1; 7.1. —yebhyas (dat.— abl. pi.), II. 22.2; IV. 
9.2. — yanam (gen. pi-), VII. 6.1. — manusyakdma , in.: human desires; 
—man (acc. pi.), I. 7.8. —manam (gen. pi.), 1. 7. 6. 

65. MANOMAYA, a.: spiritual, mental; (consisting of spirit or 
mind); — yas (nom. sg.), III. 14.2. 

66. MRTYU, m.: death;— yus (nom. sg.), I. 4.3; VIII. 4.1.— yum 
(acc. sg.), II. 22.4; VII. 26.2.— yund (instr. sg.), VII. 12.1.— yos (abl. — 
gen. sg.), I. 4.2; II. 22.3,5. 

67. YAJUS, n-: worship; sacrifice; — (nom. sg.), 1. 4.4; 7.5. 
—usas (abl. sg.), I. 4.3. —usi (loc. sg.), I. 4.3. —unsi (nom. —acc. pi.), 
Ill- 2.1,2; IV. 17.2; VI. 7.2. — urbhyas (abl. pi.), IV. 17.3. —usam (gen. 
pi.), IV. 17.5. 


68. YAJ51A, m.: worship; act of worship or devotional act in 
general (Monier— Williams); prayer, devotion; (in the older language: 
“praise,” “homage.” Cf. Zend yasna); —nas (nom. sg-), II. 23.1; III. 
16.1,2,4,6; IV. 16. 1,3,5; 17*8,9; VIII. 5.1. —nam (acc. sg.), I. 10.7; IV. 
16-3,5; i7- 10 ‘ — nasya (gen. sg.), II. 24.16; IV. 17.4,5,6,8. 

69. RCrPA, n.: form; — pam (nom. —acc. sg.), I. 7.5; III. 1.4; 
s ;3; 3-3i 4-3J 6.2,3; 7-2>3i 8 -2,3; 9-2,35 10 -2,3; VI. 4.1,2,34,6. -pena 
(instr. sg.), VIII. 3.4; 12.2,3. —p dt (abl. sg.). III. 6-2,3; 7-2,3; 8.2,3; 
9.2,3; 10.2,3 ‘,—pani (nom- pi.), VI. 4.1,2,34. (See No. 57). 

70. VIJ5JANA, n.: discernment; distinction; intelligence; know- 
ledge; science; learning;— nam (nom.— acc. sg.), VII. 7.1,2; 17.1; 26.1. 
—nena (instr. sg.), VII. 7.1 .—ndt (abl- sg.), VII. 7.2; 8.1 —nasya (gen. 
s g-)> VII. 7.2. — vijnanavant , a.: endowed with discernment; —vatas (acc. 
pi.), VII. 7.2 .—vatam (gen. pi.), VII. 8.1. 


71. VIDYA, f.: knowledge; science; philosophy;— (nom. sg.), I. 
1.9,10; II. 21.1; 23.3; IV. 9.3; V. 3-7 .—yam (acc. sg.), I. 4.2; IV. 17.3.— 
yaya (instr. sg.), I. 1.10 —yayas (gen. sg.), IV. 17-8. 

72. VINASA, m.: destruction; annihilation, ruin; —sam (acc. 
sg-), VIII. 11.1,2. (Tad .. . .svapnam na vijanaty — Ch. U., VIII. 6.3). 

73. VEDA, m.: knowledge; divine knowledge (cf. Goth, vait 
and Lith. weizd);—das (nom. sg.), VII. 1.4. —dam (acc. sg.), VII- 1.2; 
2.1; 7.1; VIII. 15.1. —das (nom. pi.), III. 5.4. -dan (acc- pi.), VI. 1.2; 
7.3,6.— danam (gen. pi.), VII. 1.2,4; 2-i; 7.1. 

74- VAIsVANARA, a.: present with all men; complete univer- 
sal;— m (nom. sg.), V.12.1; 13.1; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1; 17.1 i—ram (acc. sg. 
?}-).V. 11.24,6; 12.2; 13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 16.2; 17-2; 18.1.— rasya (gen. sg.), 
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75. VYANA, m-: breath (pervading the body); —nas (nom. 
sg\), III. 13.2; V. 20.1. —nam (acc. sg.), I. 3.3,5. —naya (dat. sg.), V. 
20-i. —ne (loc. sg.), V. 20.2. 

76. S AlN K ALP A, m.: creative imagination; determination of 

mind; wish, intention; —pas (nom. sg.), VII. 4.1,2; 26.1. —pam (acc. 
sg.), VII. 4.2,3. —pat (abl. sg.), VII- 4.3; 5.1; VIII. 2.1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10. 
—pasya (gen. sg.), VII. 4.3. — pe (loc. sg.), VII. 4.2- — sankalpatmaka, 
a.: with design as nature;— Mm (nom. pi. n.), VII. 4.2 — sanlcalpai— 
kayana, a.: with design as (meeting-place); —nani (nom. pi. n.), VII. 
4-S- ' 

77- SADAYATANA, a.: having the real as support; —nas (nom- 
pi. f.), VI. 8.4,6. 

78. SAMPRASADA, m.: serenity; perfect calm (of the soul in 
sleep); —das (nom. sg.), VIII. 3.4; 12.3:— Atha ya esa samprasado ‘smac 
sarirdt samutthdya param jyotir upasampadya svena rupena abhinispad- 
yate, esa atmd, iti ha uvdca, etad a-mrtam a-bhayam, etad brahma iti. 
Tasya ha va etasya brahmano nama sat-ti-yam iti //VIIL3.4//. (See 
No. 37. [=VIII. 12.3]). 

79. SUKRTA, n.: good deed; virtuous act; virtue, moral, merit; 
— tarn (nom. sg.), VIII. 4.1. (See No. 28). 

80. SMARA, m.: remembrance; love; —ras (nom- sg.), VII. 13. 
j; 14.1; 26.1 .—ram (acc. sg.), VII. 13.1,2. —rena (instr. sg.), VII. 13.1. 
— rat (abl- sg.), VII. 13.2; 14.1. —rasya (gen. sg.), VII. 13.2:— 

Smaro va dliasad bhuyan. Tasmad yady api bahava 
dsirann a-smarantah, na eva te ha?h cana srnuyuh, 
na manviran, na vijaniyuh. Yadd vava te smareyuh , 
atha srnuyuh , atha manviran , atha vijaniyuh. 

Smarena vai putran vijandti, smarena pasun. 

Smaram upassva iti //VII. 13.1//. 

Sa yah smaram brahma ity upaste , yavad smarasya 
gatam, tatra asya yathd-lidma-caro bhavati iti. 

Asti , bhagavah, smarad bhiiya iti. Smarad vava 
bhuyo ’sit iti . .//VII. 13. 2/ /. 

According to Professor Senart, op. cit., p. 99!., ", smara , smrti dit 
un peu plus que “memoire,” et equivaut k peu pres, malgre son sens 
etroit, a la notion de pensee consciente.” 

81. SMRTI, f.: memory; tradition; —tis (nom. sg.), VII. 26.2:— 
. . . Ahara-suddhau sattva-suddhih, sattva-suddhau dhruva smrtih, 
smrti-lambhe sarva-granthinam vipramoksah . . . (Substantially, the 
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complete passage recurs at M.U., VII. 11, stanza 6 [na pasyo ]; [the 
atman manifold]: cf. M.U., V- 2,6.36 (end); [pure nature. . .mystic 
attainment]: Muiid. U., III. 1.8; [liberation from all knots]: Kat. U., 

VI. 15— Mund. U., II. 2.8; III. 2.9; [ lamasas pararn]: Bh.G., VIII. 9; 
Svet. U., III. 8; Mund. U., II. 2.6; Maha-Bharata, V. 44. 29a)- 

82. SVAPNA, m.: sleep, dream; —nam (acc. sg.), VIII. 6.3; 
xi-i. — ne (loc. sg.), VIII. 10.1. —nesu (loc. pi.), V. 2.9. ([VIII. 10.1]: 

cf. B.A.U., IV. 3.20; Pr.U., IV.5). svapnaniclarsana, a.: teaching by 

dream; n.: dream-vision; —ne (loc. sg.), V- 2.9. svapnanta, m.: condi- 

tion of sleeping or dreaming; — tam (acc. sg.), VI. 8.1. 

83. HRDAYA, n.: heart;— yam (nom. sg.), Ill- 12.4; V. 18.2; 

VIII. 3.3.— yasya (gen. sg.). III. 13.x; VIII. 6.1,6.— ye (loc. sg-). III. 12.9; 
14.3,4. hrdayajna, a.: knowing the heart; —nam (nom.— acc. sg. n.), 

VII. 2.x; 7.1. 



THIEME’S LAST 


Dr. Paul Thieme has replied at last (I.C., V, pp. 363-6), but I 
hesitate to believe it to be his last word on Panini and the Rkprati- 
sakhya, for what he has done is merely to assert that all that he had 
to say has been said already— by Mr. Chaturvedi in New Indian 
Antiquary, I, pp. 450 {£. His coadjutor Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 
declared more than a year ago : “It will be sometime before I shall 
have the leisure to join in the fray” (I.C., V, p. 98). Apparently, he 
has not found that leisure. Nor do I think that he will ever find it, for 
the conditions under which he is going to reply are frankly impossible 
of fulfilment : leisure and fray being mutually exclusive, Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya, I fear, will never “have the leisure to join in the fray.” 

I really welcome the new tone in Thieme’s article which is 
so pointedly courteous that it makes me feel ashamed that I ever 
had been rude. But there is Thieme’s own admission that the tenor 
of his first paper might have been more lenient (I.C-, V. p. 363). I 
hope and believe that this new-found courtesy is not part of a policy 
to represent me as the villain of the piece, if only because the public 
will find it as easy to accept such a suggestion as to believe that I 
had maltreated a stampeding Centaur. Thieme, however, does not 
believe in appealing to the “ignorant” public (p. 366). But why 
has he then at all written this article which contains absolutely nothing 
by way of new material ? Surely the “forum of competent scholars 
able to understand and weigh arguments and to arrive at independent 
conclusions” to which he addresses himself requires no extra admoni- 
tion to recognise their duty of agreeing with him ! 

Thieme is mystified by the shifting nature of the “hinge” on 
which my conclusion drawn from Pan. VIII. 4. 67 turns. But how 
can it be otherwise so long as he continues to consider nodattasvarita- 
pararn to be metrically equivalent to nodattasvaritodayam? By 
means of a reference to Chaturvedi he has moreover successfully 
convinced himself of the propriety of his having ignored this “hinge” 
in his first article. But Chaturvedi has merely argued that there are 
other cases of metrical rhythm in the Astadhyayl. His purpose would 
have been served only if he could prove that there are other metrical 
Sutras in Panini with this technical term udaya } which have nothing in 
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common with the Rkpratisakhya. But surely Chaturvedi has done 
nothing of the sort. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw had a better case than 
Chaturvedi’s when he argued that his Balsquith was neither Balfour 
nor Asquith, and yet the public did not believe him. 

Thieme is surprised that I accused him of “eloquent silence’’ 
regarding Pan. I. 1. 17-18 even though he has “shown at length that 
the Yogavibhaga in question was proposed by Katyayana and accepted 
by Patanjali not because it was considered to be vaikalpilia, but for 
quite a different reason” (pp. 364-5). But is it a crime to equate 
irrelevant talk with silence ? The point at issue is the central fact 
that in Panini’s own text these two aphorisms formed but one Sutra 
and that no necessity would have arisen to divide it into two if his 
apologists had not taken it into their heads to construe “Sakalyasya” 
in I. 1. 16 to mean vikalpa. It was this point which Thieme should 
have tried to refute instead of blazing away a la Mlmamsa that there 
was a purpose behind this proposed Yogavibhaga which nobody in 
his senses can ever deny. In such loose and feeble ratiocinations I 
really miss the Thieme whose “Plusquamperfektum” I so much 
admired. He has here put the cart neatly before the horse, and is 
then wondering naively why people are staring at him in astonishment. 

Thieme complains that I have done him injustice also regard- 
ing the interpretation of the word anarsa , for has he not said : ‘anarsa 
may mean accordingly “not Vedic yet similar to Vedic, i.e. “belonging 
to the Padapatha ?” ’ I suspect that this utterance is due to the 
influence of Patanjali who in a famous passage declared that ‘abrdh- 
mana’ means something similar to, though not identical with, a 
Brahmana, and that a servant will be reprimanded by his master if 
he brings a piece of stone when ordered to fetch a non-Brahmin. The 
principle enunciated by Patanjali is certainly right so far as non- 
technical terms are concerned. But the point is that anarsa is pre- 
cisely a technical term as I have shown in New Indian Antiquary, II, 
pp. 59-60. It is not, therefore, enough to say that it means “not 
Vedic yet similar to Vedic.” Anarsa as a technical term signifies only 
the Padapatha. Any less precise formulation of its meaning will 
inevitably lead to Chaturvedi’s dangerous fallacy that anarsa signifies 
the non-Vedic literature including the Padapatha. 

Thieme asks, which case he has given away by admitting that 
v iti is rightly suspect. There should be no hesitation in replying 
to this question : by admitting this he has given away his whole case. 
By admitting this he has admitted first of all that unah um was one 
Sutra,— by admitting which he has admitted further that Pan. I. 1. 16 
cannot be Vaikalpika even though Sakalya has been mentioned in it. 
It would be disingenuous on the part of Thieme to say that this is 
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not what we are fighting over, for the immediate issue is surely this 
and not the relative age of Panini and the PratBakhya. 

I am intrigued beyond measure by Thieme’s suggestion that I 
unconsciously resurrected Max Muller’s interpretation of Pan. I. i. 
16. But how can that be when I myself referred to Max Muller (I.C., 
IV. pp. 396-7)? Is ‘resurrection’ a euphemism for ‘plagiarism’? I 
hope not. Max Muller did all that was necessary to do from the side 
of the Pratisakhya; I have only tried to support his thesis from the 
side of Panini. It was certainly necessary to support Max Muller’s 
arguments by others, for Hannes Skold, for instance, rejected his theory 
out of hand, apparently because it was unsupported from the other 
side. 

But enough of this controversy, which is fast degenerating into 
empty badinage without bringing any new relevant material- Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya depends upon Thieme, and Thieme has now trans- 
ferred the responsibility to Chaturvedi, to whom I have already 
replied in New Indian Antiquary, II, pp. 59-61. The vicious circle 
is thus complete. About a year ago I wrote another article dealing 
with another set of allied problems for the coming Bhandarkar-Fest- 
schrift, but I am not sure that it will not be another year be- 
fore it is published. That will be my last, just as this is Thieme’s. 
The victory remains with him so far as my personal sentiments are 
concerned, for he has converted to his view my own teacher Prof. 
Louis Renou (JAs., 1938, pp. 172-3), against whom I will not and 
cannot take up arms even in defence of a cherished cause. It will 
be for others to take up the matter if I have at all succeeded in making 
out a case for it. Hard words have passed between us, but after 
all they can break no bones. If of a philosophical temperament, we 
may content ourselves with the thought that they too are part of our 
strange life tvhich would not be worth living without the thousand 
follies of love and hatred. If prone to cynicism, we may say with 
Voltaire : ils ne nous coutent que rien. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


14 
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A NOTE ON THE MALLASARUL COPPER-PLATE OF 

VIJAYASENA 

The Mallasarul Copper-plate of Vijayasena, 1 recently edited by 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, throws important light on the early 
history of Bengal. The inscription records that during the reign of 
the Maharajadhiraja Gopa(candra) Maharaja Vijayasena granted some 
lands in the village of Vettragartta in the Vakkattaka-VithI of the 
Vardhamana-Bhukti. 

Mr. Majumdar remarks 2 that palseographically it resembles the 
Faridpur plate of Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, and are referable to 
the sixth century A.D. He identifies Gopacandra of the inscription 
with the king of this name, mentioned in the Faridpur grant- He 
further remarks that Maharaja Vijayasena of the Inscription should 
be identified with the Maharaja Vijayasena, who served as dutaka in 
the Gunaighar plate of Vainyagupta (A.D. 507). 3 * “The present 
charter, therefore, may be placed in the first half of the sixth century 
A.D., a conclusion, which we have already seen, is borne out by the 
palaeography of the inscription. It appears that Vijayasena served 
both under Vainyagupta and Gopacandra at different dates ; but it 
is difficult to say which of the two kings is earlier.” 1 

Mr. Majumdar ignores some palaeographical considerations, 
while arriving at the above conclusions. The charter of Malla- 
sarul inscription is obviously similar to Dharmaditya’s Faridpur 
grants. 5 * But if we compare it with the Faridpur grant of Gopa- 
candra, 0 a distinct change is noticeable in the form of ya in the latter. 
The Mallasarul type of ya appears in the Gunaighar plate (507) of 
Vainyagupta, in the Damodarpur plates (542), in the Haraha inscrip- 
tion of Isanavarman (554)/ and in all other inscriptions issued in the 
first three quarters of the sixth century, A.D. The latter form of ya is 
noticeable in the Ganjam plate (6 1 9) and coins of Sasaiika, in the Vap- 
paghosha inscription of Jayanaga, in Harsavardhana’s inscription, 8 and 
in all other inscriptions, which were issued in the latter part of the sixth 
and in the seventh century a.d. Thus Gopacandra of the Faridpur grant 
cannot be placed in the first half of the sixth century. If Gopacandra 


1. El., XXXIII, 155. 2. Ibid., 158. 3. IHQ., 1930. 

4. EL, XXXIII, 158. 

5. IA., XXXIX, 195. 

6. Ibid., 203. 

7. IHQ., 1930; EL, XV; EI., XIV 

8. EL, VI; Allan’s Gupta Coins; EL, XVIII, IV. 
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of the Mallasarul grant is identical with Gopacandra of the Faridpur 
grant, as Mr. Majumdar has assumed, the suggestion that Gopacandra 
might have preceded Vainyagupta (507) or come immediatley after 
him, cannot be taken to be of any value. Gopacandra should be 
placed in the period subsequent to the third quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. Vijayasena of the Mallasarul grant was thus quite a 
different person from his namesake mentioned in the Gunaighar plate. 

Jayanaga, according to Manjusrimulakalpa, flourished after 
Sasahka (619). The letter sa in the Vappaghosha inscription of 
Jayanaga is more advanced than that of Gopacandra’s inscriptions. So 
Gopacandra may be placed before Jayanaga, who ruled in Karna- 
suvarna (in the Vardhamana-Bhukti). 

D. C. Ganguly. 


ORIGIN OF VIJAYANAGARA 

Many are the legends 1 2 known regarding the origin of the 
famous town of Vijayanagara, the principal seat of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. A legend, however, that does not seem to have so far been 
recorded in any modern work was noticed by me in a little-known 3 
Tantra digest called the Viclyarnava T antra , attributed to a disciple 
of Pragalbhacarya whose name is not mentioned. I give here a sum- 
mary of the legend for what it is worth and leave it to competent scholars 
to judge its importance. A noteworthy feature of the legend is that 
unlike most other legends of the type it makes no reference to Hari- 
hara-Bukka and Vidyaranya whose names are almost invariably asso- 
ciated with the foundation and the naming of the town. It is not 


1. For the various legends in this connection and a discussion o£ their 
historical value cf. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire 
(Vol. I., pp. 83 ff). 

2. Though associated with the name of a king of Vijayanagara under 

whose orders it is stated to have been composed, the work is not referred to by 
S. Sri-Kantha Shastri in his extensive paper on Development of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture under Vijayanagara (Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 295 ff.). 
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a version of the legends already recorded but apparently a new and 
independent story by itself. 

Of the two known manuscripts of the work in question one 
belongs to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and it contains eleven 
chapters (asvasas) and a portion of the twelfth. The work is a com- 
prehensive Tantric compilation dealing with the details of the wor- 
ship of various Tantric deities. The authorship of the work is 
definitely attributed in this manuscript to a disciple of one Pragalbha- 
carya whose line of teachers is indicated in the beginning of the work, 
while Stein 3 notices a manuscript which ascribes it to Pragalbhacarya 
himself. 

The introductory portion of the work which concerns itself 
with an account of the history of the composition as well as its author 
incidentally refers to the foundation of Vijayanagara. The line of 
teachers of the author is traced to the great &ankaracarya who is stated 
to have had fourteen disciples 4 — five bhiksus and nine laymen. Of the 
laymen disciples Visnusarman was the guru of Pragalbhacarya, who 
in turn was the guru of the author of the present work which was 
composed at the request of an unnamed king of Vijayanagara, the 
posthumous son of Praudhadeva. Our author appears to have been a 
man of great influence. We are told that at the desire of the subjects 
of the kingdom our author acted as regent at the death of Praudha- 
deva who died leaving his queen with child . 5 As regent he is stated 
to have built the beautiful town of Vidyanagara, resembling the mystic 


3. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library, Jammu and Kashmir, p. 237. 

4. 1 

fsnwml fintwigurro: 11 11 

ftfr ntafa tc? 1 
Era?: ypn: n n 
ftsgspit ? c-njnJt 1 

■ptfero ’fters fiapraa; 11 \\ 

ifir ’grictr 1 

Short accounts are found to have been given in the book of each of these 
disciples with an indication of their places of activity and a reference to their 
successors. 

5. It is curious that both the author and his patron are left unnamed in 
the work. 
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5ricakra G of the Tantra form of worship. When the son of Praudha- 
deva attained majority and was fit for carrying on the duties of a 
king he was placed on the throne. And at the request of the king and 
learned men of eminence the work was composed. 7 

Chintaharan Ghakravarti. 


6. The sad end of the king is attributed to a curse inflicted on him by 
Laksmana, one of the nine laymen disciples of Sankara. It is told that 
Laksmana, on attaining to an advanced stage of spiritual development, came 
during his movements here and there, to the capital of Praudhadeva who 
received the sage with due honour and gave him a house, ornaments and ser- 
vants. One day the king received valuable cloths as present from merchants 
and he gave some of these to Laksmana who offered them into the sacrificial 
fire with a view to the propitiation of the Divine Mother. The king hearing 
the report was obviously displeased and demanded them back under some pretext. 
The hermit felt insulted, cursed the king to die without any issue and went away 
to Southern India where he was approached by the king with a prayer for 
mercy. But the words of a hermit are immutable. He, however, made some 
mitigation and assured the king that he would have an issue though that would 
be of no use to him. 

7. qr 1 

jffefTO s<f ^nierr ant i 


II II 

The planning of the city to resemble the Sricakra is also mentioned in 
another legend described in the Sivatattvaratnakara (Saletore, op cit. ? p. 86). 
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VATSABHATTI’S PRASASTI 

One of the controversial points of Indian history is the date 
of Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti. Mr- K. R. Pisharoti assigns it to 493+529 
or 1022 M.E., i.e., g66 A.D. 1 But the view can be easily rejected 
on paleographic grounds. According to Fleet the letters of the ins- 
criptions are a very good specimen of what may be called the western 
Malwa alphabet of the fifth century A.D. Paleography can at times be 
an uncertain guide, but not so when the question to be decided is one 
of five or six centuries, and the scripts used in the two centuries at 
issue are as different as can be. So the lines, 

Samskrtamidam bhuyah 

Vatsarasatesu Pancasu Vimsatyadhikesu Navasu Cabdesu, 

can only be taken to refer to the repair of the temple in M.E- 539. 
That the temple had been destroyed some years ago most probably by 
the Huns has been already shown in my notes on the subject published 
in the Indian Culture. 2 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


1. Indian Culture , Vol, IV, p. 111. 

2. Vol. Ill, p. 379 lb; Vol. IV, p. 263. The first of these notes was sub- 
mitted to the last session of the Indian Cultural Conference. 


CHANDAHSUTRA OF PlhfGALA. 

I have elsewhere 1 pointed out that the classical metres were not 
very popular long before the rise of the Guptas. After the Saka 
occupation of Ujjayini, that city appears to have become a great seat 
of Sanskrit learning. It is interesting to note that Rudradaman’s 
Junagarh inscription (150 A.D.) 2 is the earliest known Sanskrit record 
■written in a developed Kavya style and that the Sanchi inscription of 
Jivadaman (279 A.D.) 3 is probably the earliest Sanskrit record con- 


1. XV, p. 41 f.; J.G.I.S., VI, p. 55. 

2. E.I., VIII, p. 36 ff. 

3. Ibid., XVI, p. 232. 
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taining a verse in a classical metre. Lines 4-6 of the latter inscription 
have evidently a Sardulavikridita stanza 



eT^F?f - - 1 

V V-V-V V v 

jt orr »pn?cn JsrRrfaafc?* 4 5 stop n 

The question raised in this connection however requires the solution 
of two other problems, viz., (1) date of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, and 
12) date of Pingala’s Chandahsutra. I am offering here a few sug- 
gestions regarding the latter, leaving the former to be discussed else- 
where. 

Weber assigned 3 the work on Sanskrit prosody ascribed to 
Pingala to a period simultaneous with the close of the Vedic Sutra 
literature, or the commencement of the astronomical and algebraical 
literatures. He also suggested 6 that Pingala’s chapters I and II on 
Vedic prosody are older than the other chapters dealing with classical 
metres- Pandit H. P. Sastri believed in a story of the Asokavadana , 
according to which Pingala was the teacher of Asoka and his brothers, 
and assigned 7 the author of the Chandahsutra to about 300 B.C. Dr. 
M. Ghosh 8 has tried to prove that the Vedic and classical parts of the 
work cannot be attributed to the same author, and that the Vedic part 
should be assigned to circa 600 B.C. 

Weber was against a very early date for Pingala, 9 because in the 
Chandahsutra numerals have been expressed by words. Though 
some words are known to have been used for numerals even in the 
Vedic literature, 10 the elaborate system followed by the author of the 
Chandahsutra cannot but be late. In the chapters dealing with Vedic 
metres, Pingala has used the words vasu=8; aclitya= 12; dik = 10; 
rudra= 11; rtu= 6; and rsi—>j. The use of rtu in the sense of six 
seems to be important; because it points to a date when six as the num- 


4. This Prakrit form would suggest that the system of Panini’s grammar 
could not eradicate the influence of Prakrit from Western India even as late as 
the third century A.D. 

5. Hist. Ind. Lit., pp. 60, 231; Indische Studien, VIII, pp. 173, 178. 

6. Loc. cit. 

7. J.B.O.R.S., VI, p. 24. 

8. VII, p. 728 ff. 

g. Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 60. 

xo. G.H. Ojha, Paleography of India, 1918, p. 121. 
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ber of the seasons had been stereotyped. The Vedic Index (I, p. no £.) 
points out, “Three seasons of the year are often alluded to ... A more 
usual division (not found in the R. V.) is into five seasons . . . sometimes 
six seasons are reckoned.. .A still more artificial arrangement makes 
the seasons seven...” These facts show that the number of the 
seasons was not stereotyped in a very early period- Inscriptions more- 
over prove that three or four was the popular number of the seasons as 
late as the second century A.D. The Brahmi inscriptions of the Scy- 
tho-Kusanas 11 prove beyond doubt that the year was divided into three 
seasons (grisma, varsa and hemanta) of four months each. Six as the 
number of the seasons was, therefore, not stereotyped long before the 
rise of the Guptas. If this suggestion is accepted. Chapters II and III 
of the Chandahsutra cannot be assigned to a period much earlier than 
the fourth century A.D. 

The chapters dealing with classical metres again have used 
the words samudra— 4; m=T> vasu= 8; rasa= 6; rtu— 6; indriya 
=5; kdmasara=5i svara—*]) dik= 10; rudra=n; dditya=iz; masa 
■■—12; bhuta= 5; and veda =4. Of these at least the word Kamasara 
indicating five can hardly refer to a pre-Gupta date. Kama=Man- 
matha— Kandarpa, as a member of the family of Puranic gods, is late; 
his arrows of flowers appear to be still later; but the number of those 
arrows was certainly not stereotyped as five before the Gupta period. 
I am, therefore, inclined to believe that whatever be the date of Pihgala, 
the present Chandahsutra — both its Vedic and classical parts— is not a 
pre-Gupta work. 

As has been pointed out by Dr. Ghosh, 12 the numbers of the 
jdti, in.sarna (ardhasama) and samavrtta metres are 8, 7 and 38 
respectively in Bharata’s Natyasastra; but they are 30, 35 and 76 
respectively in the Chandahsutra. The Chandahsutra, in its present 
form, is, therefore, later than the Natyasastra. The Natyasastra is 
assigned by different scholars to a period between 400 and 700 A.D. 13 
The Chandahsutra cannot, therefore, be placed earlier than the fifth 
century A-D. 

D. C. Sircar. 


11. Cf. rra ctnpra nwmu cc wnt 8 T%t u (Ltiders’ List No. 76) ; 
uwmrpA sflwi a ( Ibid. No. 149 A. ) etc. 

12. I.H.Q. , VII, p. 727. 

13. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 23 ff.; Winternitz, Gesch. Ind. Lit., Ill, p. 8. 
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THE CASTE OF THE PALAS 

The Palas ruled over the greater part of Bengal for more than 
three centuries and a half. This was the most glorious period of 
the history of Eastern India. Moreover, unlike other families who 
built up vast empires in this part of the country, they were of indige- 
nous origin. Unfortunately, we have no clear mention of their caste. 
Of course they were Buddhists. But the society was no less caste-con- 
cious for that. The silence is really strange. 

There have been discussions about it by late M. M. Sastri, 1 
Messrs. R. D. Banerjee 2 and J. C. Ghosh 3 and also by Mr. P. C. Sen. 4 
No decision has been reached as yet and the problem still awaits 
solution. 

Up to this time we have no less than eight references to the 
caste of the Palas. Of these, the earliest is “Arya-Manjusri-Mula- 
kalpa,” a late eighth century MS. It was written at a time when 
the Palas had just ascended the throne of Gauda. Here we find them 
described as “Dasajxvinah” or Sudras. Next in point of time comes a 
MS. of “Astasahasrika-Prajnaparamita”— three centuries later. Accord- 
ing to it, the Palas were “Rajabhatadi-Vamsapatita”— no mention of 
caste at all. Almost contemporary with it are the Kamauli Inscrip- 
tion of Vaidyadeva, the Udayasunclarlkatha by Sodhal, a Gujrat poet, 
and the Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi. The first calls the Palas 
as “jatam vamse mihirasya,” the second as “ mandhatrvamsa-prabhava 

It is to be noted that this was the time when Pala supremacy 
had reached its zenith. Two centuries later when their glory had be- 
come a story of the past, the Palas were described in the Ballala-Carita 
as low-born Ksatriyas. Taranatha in his “History of Buddhism in 
India,” and Ghanarama in his “Dharma Mangala,” both of the 16th 
century, give the same story. 

A consideration of the above tends to reveal the following story. 
The Palas were at first known as Sudras. With the rise of their power 
they began to claim a nobler descent. But the old story persisted, 
nevertheless. Through all these, one truth can be discovered. It is 
admitted that they were born of a Ksatriya mother. Let us try to 
find out their position among the various castes born of a Ksatriya 
mother but of fathers of different castes. The only Dasajivi caste is 
the Kaivarta. Did the Palas, then, belong to this caste ? 


1. M.A.S.B., V. (3) Preface. 

3. I.H.Q., Vol. IX. 


2. Banglar Itihas, Pt. I. 
4. Kayastha Patrika, 1336 B.S. 
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Circumstantial evidences also support the contention. Sandhya- 
karanandi in his Ramacarita describes Divyoka, the Kaivarta rebel of 
Varendra, as “Rajalaksmi-amsabhak.” He had then some blood- 
relation with the Palas,— a dauhitra perhaps. With the decline of 
their power, different branches of the Palas, migrated to distant parts 
of the country and established new kingdoms there. Such a branch 
came to Sarbeswar (Mod. Sabhar) on the Eastern bank of the Barhsa- 
vati (Mod. Baihsi) in the District of Dacca. The story is told in 
Digvijaya-Prakasa, a seventeenth-century work. The village of Sabhar 
abounds with the ruins of the capital of Harisa Candra Pala, a scion 
of the family. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, in his preface of the book “Mayna- 
matir gan” has shown their relation with the Palas. To-day the 
direct line of Harisa Candra cannot be traced. But his indirect 
descendants, by the daughter’s side, now live in Jessore and in the 
villages of Konda, Nannar, etc., in the district of Dacca. They are 
generally known as the “Rays of Vakurta” and occupy an honoured 
position among the Mahisyas of Bengal. The remains of their ances- 
tral glory lie scattered off Konda. Rays, of course, no longer claim 
the honour of being “Jataih vamse mihirasya” but pass as ordinary 
Mahisyas. 

It has been definitely established that the Mahisyas of Bengal 
are but ICaivartas. They proudly claim Divyoka as one of their caste 
and the illustrious Pala kings of Bengal also, perhaps, belonged to 
the same. 

Bisweswar Chakravarti. 


TWO READINGS IN THE GOPATHA BRAHMANA 

Attention is drawn to the following two places in the Gopatha 
Brahmana where the readings in the so-far published texts of this 
book appear to be corrupt and which are liable to be amended with 
plausible certainty. 

In the Gayatii Upanisad of the Gopatha Brahmana, Purva 
Bhaga, first Prapathaka, Kandika 31, the following sentence occurs 

^ aiFrrfoft 

grfsr^r sn?, srsjsrfo 1 

In the above the two words present insurmountable 
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difficulty. The euphonic combination split into acarya and uvaca 
presents a dilemma and does not yield any rational meaning. Pandit 
jiwa Nand in his Calcutta edition and Pandit Kshema Karana Das 
in his Allahabad edition of the Gopatha text show the corrupt reading, 
and the latter who has also supplied the translation of the text, makes 
a mess of the meaning. Even Dr. Gaastra who has published a col- 
lated edition of the Gopatha Brahmana from Leyden has adopted the 

corrupt reading which fails to yield any sense. 

The compound sentence quoted above contains three clauses, 
namely, (a) ST (b) 

STTfsRrf Hlf and (c) safes' | 

In this if we only substitute srraprf ^icT for the meaningless 
phrase we get an intelligible reading which does not do vio- 

lence either to the sandhi or to the meaning. ifi^T is a particle 
common enough in the style of the Brahmanas, and here only the 
change of one consonant is needed to restore sense to an otherwise 
troublesome text. The qualifying epithet Brahmacarl with Acarya 
suits admirably well and is quite in accordance with the Atharva Veda 

text, viz., arpemff s^r3Td, XI. 5. 16. 

Dr. Gaastra has adopted the reading sljfP^rR^n, but Pandit 
Jiwa Nand has the reading in the dative case, viz., STF^pff 
5rgh5Ufi5t snfinrf STif , which is more in agreement with the text of the 
Sathapatha Brahmana : — 

sm ( stfSto ) i XI. 5. 4. 6. 

Obviously Pandit Jiwa Nand's reading is preferable to that 
of Dr. Gaastra. 

Again in the Gopatha Brahmana, purva Bhaga, second Prapa- 
thaka, 9 th Kandika, the following text occurs 

s;cq% 1 133 & sHr smlfcr 1 

In the above, the text which enumerates the three Ahgirasas is 
hopelessly edited in all the printed editions. It is surprising that even 
the critical edition from Leyden also repeats the mistake in others. To 
a close student of the Vedas it should be obvious that here the text 
enumerates the three Bhrgus , viz., Vayu, Apas, and Canclrama, and 
the three Ahgirasas, viz., Agni, Adityas, and Yama. The correct 

reading, therefore, should be as follows : m 

etc. 
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Aditya and Yama is the reading which seems to be at once 
simple and easy. In its place Adityaya ma iti is a reading which can 
by no means be justified. Still the mistake seems to be persistent 
enough and in the Index Verborum of the Brahmanas and the 
Aranyakas published under the title of Vaidika Padaniikrama Kosa 
by Pandit Vishva Bandhu Shastri, Volume I, page 193, column 3, 

line 34, is the incorrect entry under Gopatha, I, 2. 9. This 

is no doubt due to a mistake of the reading 3 rr%isrr qq'j and must be 
rectified. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ, by Dr. Mahdi 

Husain, Luzac & Co., 1938. Price Rs 15/- 

Tlie book has been presented to the public as an attempt to remove certain 
misconceptions regarding the history of medieval India. Particular reference 
has been made to Muhammad bin Tughluq whom our author regards as 
“perhaps the most important of all the Muslim rulers of India and certainly 
one of the most grossly misunderstood.” His special thesis is to prove that the 
indigenous population were not, as they are usually supposed to be, “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” to their new masters. Dr. Husain has amassed a 
vast wealth of material in support of his contentions. His discovery of an 
autography of the famous Sultan (appended to the text of the book) has 
made us all debtors to him. The author is inclined to set store by the evidence 
of the Fiituh-us-Saldtin, a contemporary poetical composition dedicated to the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty by ‘IsamI which Briggs regards as a “historical 
romance.” He points out in this connection that Ziya-ud-din Barani, who 
“presents a striking contrast to Sultan Muhammad in almost every respect, spe- 
cially in matters religious” and Ibn Battuta, who was one of the Qazis who 
“had declared war on the emperor and had approved of his execution,” can 
hardly be regarded as unprejudiced and unbiassed recorders of events of the 
reign. This is not the first attempt to form a favourable estimate of the actions 
of Sultan Muhmmad, Dr. Iswari Prasad pointed out long ago that the verdict 
which represents him as a tyrannical ruler does little justice to him. 

The book treats not only of the political events of the reign of Sultan 
Muliammad but discusses such varied subjects as the causes of the rise and fall 
of the Delhi Sultanates, the circumstances that led to the establishment of the 
family of Tughluq Shah on the throne, the political institutions and the coinage 
of the period. A separate chapter has been devoted to an examination of the 
different theories regarding the name and descent of the Tughluq family. 
The value of the book has been further enhanced by several appendices on the 
architecture and Sanskrit inscriptions of the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
a critical account of the sources and a select bibliography. Among other im- 
portant features of the book mention may be made of the Index, several illustra- 
tions and a map. 

While one may not agree with the author in every respect, one will certainly 
find the book useful and interesting. 


Golapchandra Ravchaudhurj. 
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ANCIENT KARNATAKA, Vol. I : History of Tuluva by Bhasker Anand 

Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1936, pp. 620-fIndex. 

This is the first of a series of five volumes in which Dr. B. A. Saletore pro- 
poses to write out the history of Ancient Karnata from the earliest times till the 
downfall of the Western Calukyas. Dr. Saletore, who has by his Social and 
Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire and other writings won for himself 
the reputaton of being a careful and persevering researcher and a devoted 
student of South Indian history, gives ample indication in the volume under 
notice that the work, when complete, will form an excellent provincial history 
and keeps his reputation intact. Far more critically-minded than many of the 
historians who make constant efforts to acquaint us with this or that aspect of 
ancient and mediaeval history of Southern and Western India, Dr, Saletore has 
also the happy gift of telling his tale in an easy and unaffected style. 

The volume under review has for its theme the history in all its aspects,— 
legendary, political, administrative, cultural, social and religious,— of one of 
the most ancient dynasties of Southern India, viz., the Alupas, whose history 
dates from the second century A.D. This royal family, of which much was not 
known till the publication of this volume, ruled over Tuluvanadu (now repre- 
sented by the South Kanara district of the Madras Presidency and the greater 
part of the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency), and played a very 
important part in the history of Karnata. In over 600 pages, Dr. Saletore gives 
an account of this royal family from epigraphical, literary and other sources of 
information. 

The author emphatically denies that Satiyaputa of the Asokan Edicts is to 
be identified, as has been done, with Tuluva. In his estimate, Madhvacarya 
(Anandatxrtha), the greatest son of Tuluva, was born in 1238 A.D. and passed 
away in 1317 A.D. His account of the village organisation, based upon the 
Grdmapaddhati , which is introduced for the first time in these pages, and which 
ascribes the division of the land into gramas or villages to Mayuravarma and 
the introduction of the law of inheritance through the nephew to Bhutala 
Pandya, is highly interesting. Noteworthy are also the facts that crowned queens 
participated in the administration of the country in Alupa history, that 
Buddhism did exist in Tuluva, and so on. The volume contains an elaborate 
Index comprising about 40 pages, but the general get-up of a work like this 
should have been far more dainty and attractive. 

N. 

TAI^DAVA-LAKSANAM : by Dr. Bijayeti Venkata Narayanaswami Naidu, 

Pasupuleti Srinivasulu Naidu and Ongole Venkata Rangayya Pantulu ; G. . 

S. Press, Madras, 1936, pp. 174+ Indices 

On the walls flanking the passages in the massive Gopurams (gate-ways) of 
the great Temple of Siva Nataraja at Cidambaram, which were built by different 
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kings at different periods,— the northern Gopuram being built by the celebrated 
Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara,— are sculptured one hundred and eight 
Karanas or dance-poses, with definitions of those poses inscribed above each of 
them. Of these dance sculptures, there appeared in the Madras Epigraphical 
Report for 1914, wood-cut illustrations of 93 only. A casual visit to the Great 

Temple by the learned writers of this treatise led them to realise that the 108 
poses were but intended by the builders of the Gopurams to illustrate the 108 
Karanas as described in the fourth chapter of the Natya Sastra of Bharata, with 
the result that we have this interesting publication on the fundamentals of 
ancient Hindu dancing, with original photographs of the dance sculptures as 
also of the Great Temple and the Gopurams . 

The volume contains besides an Introduction , dealing with Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra and an account of the Great Temple from a historical point of view, 
an English translation of the fourth chapter of the Natya Sastra and an exhaus- 
tive glossary of the highly technical dance terms used by Bharata in the eighth 
to eleventh chapters of the Natya Sastra , to make the inscriptions that are carved 
above the Karanas readily intelligible to all sections of the readers. In the 
Appendices are reproduced the Sanskrit text of the Tnadava-Laksanam and some 
extracts from the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914, which are followed by 
some note of aesthetic and archaeological interest, pertinent to the Science of 
Dancing. The work has appropriately two Indices y ZXi Index of the Karanas 
and Angahdras , and a General Index. 

The print and illustrations are neatly executed and the get-up of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. The volume is sure of a warm welcome by all 
whom it may concern. 

N. 

CONTRIBUTE ALLO STUDIO SULLA CONCE 2 IONE E SULLO SVILUP- 

PO STORICO DELL’ APSARAS by Giuseppina Borsani; pp. 129; Milan, 

1938. 

In this interesting and useful publication the authoress has tried to collect 
the relevant data about the Apsarases from the chief sources— the Vedic literature, 
Epics, Puranas, classical literature, as well as Buddhist and Jaina literature. The 
treatment had naturally to be very brief, for the data about the Apsarases con- 
tained in the Puranas alone would fill many volumes, but the authoress has 
made a judicious choice not only of what to give, but also— and this is hardly less 
important in an account of the Apsarases— of what is there to pass over in silence. 
The etymology of the word apsaras has been discussed, but no notice has been 
taken of Wackernagel’s suggestion in Kuhn-Eestschrift that the word signifies 
“Gestaltlos.” The word has been connected also with Pers : fsarm, but this 
too has noxvhere been mentioned in the book. On the whole, however, the 
book is well-written and amply repays perusal. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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PRaKRTAKALPATARU DE RAMASARMAN par Luigia Nitti-Dolci; Bibli- 
otheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, deux cent soixante-treizieme Fasci- 
cule ; pp. XXI+93 ; Paris, 1939. 

This is the last work of the late lamented Madame Luigia Nitti-Dolci~~“une 
des plus brillantes figures que comptait dens les jeunes generations l’indianisme 
accidental/* Here she has given a critical edition of the first Sakha of Ramasar- 
man’s work with extracts from the commentary and a French translation. The 
work has been known to Indologists for more than a century, and parts of it 
have also been published by Grierson. Madame Nitti-Dolci, therefore, thought 
it necessary to publish only the unpublished portions, i.e., the whole of the 
first Sakha on the principal Prakrit with the exception of the eighth Stabaka 
on Dhatvadesas. The edition is based on a single manuscript full of mistakes. 
Yet the work of editing was not too difficult, for Ramasarman says practically 
nothing that has not been said also by Markancleya or Hemacandra. Ramasar- 
man and Markandeya belong to the same school and age; but whenever the 
former differs from the latter, it is only to agree with Hemacandra, 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

HYMENES ET PRIERES DU VEDA by Louis Renou; pp. 164; Paris, 1938. 

This is a book written for the general public by a master of Vedic philolo- 
gy. The study of the Vedic literature has been confined to a few specialists 
in every country ; practically no effort has been made to offer to the enlightened 
public of the world the universal elements of this great literature. In the 
little book under review Prof. Renou has undertaken to do this. Selected pas- 
sages out of the RV., AV., Kausika-sutra, Vajasaneyi-samhita, Maitrayani-sam- 
liita and Taittirxya-samhita have been translated in it with a view to helping the 
uninitiated to get a glimpse of the Vedic literature reflecting the various aspects 
of the life in Ancient India. In conformity with the purpose of the author, the 
translation in each case is literary and not literal. Such a book cannot fail to 
prove highly stimulating to all interested in Indian civilisation and culture. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

PROBLEME DER BUDDHISTISCHEN LGGIK in der Darstellung des Tattva- 
samgraha, by Arnold Kunst; pp. 145; Krakow, 1939. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a new era in the history of Indian 
philosophical thought opened with the publication of Santaraksita’s Tattvasam- 
graha in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, Coming after Kumarila and before San- 
kara, Santaraksita in his great work gives a critical survey of all the philosophical 
systems of his age from the view-point of Vijfianavada. It is a pity that the 
work has not received as much attention as it deserves, and the book under 
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review is perhaps the first published in Europe on this veritable encyclopaedia 
of Indian philosophy. The author deals only with the Anumanaparlksa of the 
Tattvasamgraha and modestly confines himself to giving as faithful a translation 
as possible of the text of Santaraksita and his commentator Kamalasila. Like 
his teacher Prof. Schayer, Dr, Kunst too seems to be overcautious with the 
technical terms, many of which he leaves untranslatecl—a procedure which evoked 
a just protest from Prof. Stcherbatsky (Rocznik Orjent., 1934, p. 2 5). It. is a 
special feature of the book under review that the author has taken into consi- 
deration also the Tibetan versions of the text, which, as he has amply demon- 
strated, often helps us to correct and improve the Sanskrit text. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

VIEILLES BALLADES DU BEN GALE (Dinesh Chandra Sen); adaptation de 

Madeleine Rolland; Publications Chitx'a, No. 6; pp. 253 ; Paris, 1939. 

Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen has retrieved from imminent oblivion a 
glorious literature of mediaeval Bengal. That was a time, impossible for us to 
conceive, when the days were long and yet so happy ! The impact of European 
civilization was so strong that Bengal in the eighteenth century lost her moor- 
ings all on a sudden. Unable to resist the lure of the West, she broke with her 
past almost completely, and though blinded by the glitter of the new light 
from that quarter, she did not hesitate to take the decisive plunge which has 
brought us where we are to-day. Old Bengal lived on, however, in the distant 
villages, reflected in all her langourous beauty in these ballads collected by Mr. 
Sen, some of which have been translated into French in this volume by Mile 
Madeleine Rolland. The translation is not literal, but it is more than correct : 
every line of it strikes in our hearts the same chord as the original Bengali. 
Mile Rolland, like her illustrious brother, is a true lover of India. Hence 
she does not claim to have “discovered” India for the West. In the present volume 
she has only tried to communicate to her countrymen the emotions and sentiments 
evoked in her heart by these ballads of Bengal. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF MADRAS (written for the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration Committee, 1939) by Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor 
of History, Annamalai University ; with a foreword by Diwan Bahadur S. E. 
Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S., Retired Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras ; 
published by P. Varadachary & Co., Madras, 1939; pages xlviiq-363. 

The history of the city of Madras is intimately connected with the rise 
of the British power in India. We, therefore, opened Prof. Srinivasachari’s 
book not only as students of South Indian history, but also as those interested 
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in the early history of British rule in India, and we must admit that our expecta- 
tions are completely satisfied. 

Besides a learned introduction giving an interesting general account of the 
city of Madras and its neighbourhood, the work under review is divided into 
eighteen chapters. Chs. I-V deal with the early history of the site of Madras 
and the origin and development of the settlement of the English. Chs. VI- 
XIV give a detailed account of the history of the city and the progress it made 
in different directions under the administration of such able Governors as Lang- 
horne (1673-78), S. Master (1678-81), W. Gyfford (1681-87), E. Yale (1687-92), 
Higginson (1692-98), T. Pitt (1698-1709), T. Saunders (i 752 “ 55 )> C* Pigot 
f 1755-63), and others. Chs. XV— XVII deal with the history of the growth of 
Madras in the 19th century, while in Ch. XVIII is given an interesting account 
of the city in the present century. The value of the book has been greatly 
enhanced by such illustrations as Fryer’s Map of Madras (1673), Plan of Madras 
in 1688 from L. Laughs, prospect of Fort St. George and plan of Madras surveyed 
by order of Governor Pitt (1710), Madras in 1-733 from Talboys Wheeler’s map, 
Plan of Fort St. George and Bounds of Madraspatam surveyed and drawn by 
F. L. Conradi in 1755, Limits of Madras as fixed in 1798, etc. A chronological 
table which has been appended illustrates the history of Madras from 1522 when 
the Portuguese colonised San Thome up to August 4, 1939, when the Tercen- 
tenary of the Foundation of the city was celebrated. There are also an exhaus- 
tive bibliography and a useful index. 

The fairly long story covering three centuries of the growth of the village 
of Madraspatam, received by Francis Day for the East India Company of British 
merchants from the Rajah of Candragiri through Damarla Venkatappa (Venka- 
tadri), the Nayak of the Coast country, to the present Madras (9 miles in length 
and 3 miles in breadth), one of the biggest and best Indian cities, has been 
delineated by Prof. Srinivasachari in the most fascinating way. Some of the 
sections, e.g., the last chapter dealing with such topics as the growth and acti- 
vities of the Madras Corporation, are extremely interesting and highly instruct- 
ive. The author has done full justice to all aspects of Madras history and life. 
We recommend this beautiful book to all who are interested in India. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 

DER ARISCHE MANNERBUND, by Stig Wikander ; pp. Xll-J-m, Lund 

Doctoral dissertations of Scandinavian Universities have always maintained 
a high standard scarcely reached elsewhere, and Wikander’s work too is no ex- 
ception to this rule. Yet it is difficult to agree with the author on any point, for 
he is wholly prepossessed with the idea of an Aryan religious cult, for the 
existence of which however, he has not been able to produce a scintilla of proof. 
It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that he should show such scant courtesy 
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to the researches of such eminent scholars as Emile Benveniste and Louis Renou 
whom he wrongly accuses of regarding the myths as merely linguistic phenomena 
(p. 88). What Mr. Wikander wishes to prove is that Skt. m&rya signified 
not merely a lusty young man but a member of a particular society vowed to 
a particular cult : the mdryas in short were the earthly counterparts of the Maruts 
in heaven and that the two words are also etymologically connected with each 
other (which is quite possible). With the dissolution of these prehistoric 
students' corporations the word mdrya too lost its original meaning, and in the 
Vedic literature it came to be used merely as a colourless form of address. 
The erotic trait in the Vedic mdrya and the Middle Iranian merak is explained 
in the author’s opinion by the fact that young men when they are old enough 
to join corporations are everywhere prone to be lustful. Such are some of the 
conclusions reached by Wikander in this book. It is symptomatic of the author’s 
line of thought that in his opinion only Schroeder in his “Mysterium und 
Mimus” had succeeded in grasping the real significance of the Vedic cult. 
He has no faith in any one of those great Vedic scholars from Bergaigne to 
Geldner. It is a pity. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


THE MUGHAL EMPIRE by S. M. Jahar B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lend.) with an 
Introduction by the Hon’ble Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt. Published by S. Muham- 
mad Sadiq Khan, Kassa Khain, Peshawar. Price Rs. 5/- net. 

It is a good sign of the times that Muslim scholars have themselves undertaken 
the task of writing the history of the Muslim rule in India in right earnest. Mi. 
Jaffar is already well-known by his work, “Education in Muslim India.” The 
author claims himself to be “equipped with a thorough knowledge of the origi- 
nal sources and a clear conscience” and has chosen the “‘right path” (as opposed 
to the communally ridden one). “History must not be used as an instrument 
of propaganda even in the best of causes; if used in a wrong sense, it may result 
in filling streets with human blood,” 

All this is quite good. Two controversial points on which he claims to 
have shed new light are the so-called apostasy of Akbar and the bigotry of 
Aurangzeb. Many will agree with him in the view that Akbar was no infidel 
to the religion of the Prophet and remained a Muslim at heart. But it is 
difficult to subscribe to his view that Aurangzeb was no bigot. His treatment 
of this topic seems to be apologetic rather than critical and the author is out to 
defend every measure of Aurangzeb. The plain truth is that an all-India empire 
cannot last for a long period on the goodwill and active support of a single 
community and Aurangzeb by his religious policy offended almost every other 
community excepting the orthodox followers of Islam. 

The comprehensive J bibliography (added at the end of the book) of works 
which he claims to have consulted ought to have enabled the author to speak 
more authoritatively on other controversial topics of the Mughal history. We do 
not know if that has not been reserved for future. The chapter on Mughal 
culture and civilisation gives only a meagre outline of the whole subject. The 
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treatment is not thorough and exhaustive, and it is of doubtful value to the 
students in schools and colleges for whom the book is chiefly meant. 

P. L. Paul. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BENGAL SUB AH, Vol. I, 1740-1770, 
by Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., published by the University 
of Calcutta. XX & 567. 

Dr. Datta is justly looked upon as a scholar whose researches invest his 
work with authority. In the book under review, he has made an honest and 
laudable attempt to collect minute and interesting details regarding the little 
known aspects of the social and economic history of Bengal, during the period 
of transition that intervened between the collapse of Mughal imperial author- 
ity in the province and the effective establishment of the British East India 
Company's power there. Indeed, the real history of the people of our country 
has yet to be written, and we have no hesitation in considering this work to be 
one of the pioneer works in this direction. It is striking that the learned author 
has laboured hard to base his accounts on comprehensive and exhaustive studies 
of a variety of sources, many of which were till then unpublished and little 
known. These are chiefly (1) contemporary manuscript works in Persian, (2) 
contemporary Bengali and Sanskrit literature containing useful incidental 
references to social and economic conditions, (3) a vast mass of records of the 
East India Company, and (4) accounts of contemporary European writers. Dr. 
Sen rightly observes in his Foreword to this book:— “His reconstruction of the 
social history, for instance, will prove of immense interest. He has satisfactorily 
proved that neither the fairer sex nor the humble castes, dubbed as “depressed” 
under the new dispensation, were either uneducated or uncultured. If the 
caste system was rigid, we should not forget that it did not stand in the way 
of literary camaraderie between the high Brahmin and the humble washerman.” 
The work is studiously impartial in its tone, and many of its expressions are 
very suggestive and significant. We believe that the book would be studied with 
interest and profit by all, who are interested in the past history of their country, 
and trust that Dr. Datta would try to write a similar volume for the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 


Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 
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PATANJALI AND THE VaHiKA-GRaMAS 
By Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

In the Mahabharata, Karna Parva, ch. 44, are found the follow- 
ing verses which definitely point to the identification of the Vahika 
country : 

gr gh hiHfq 11 9 11 

ms sfffc^arT m 1 

sjefpsr fwcT ^ ^rh$rmcfr cr^rr 11 ^ 11 
fwcr^rr sr fe^gr t 

srnrfT ?rw ^ srggirf * crr^ srsfe*. 11 ^ 11 
5 T?fr ^fc^-TT tRT f^rr^cT <rorrcr 1 
3trh ?rra ?r Into? to* u ao n 

It is apparent from the above that the ancient Vahika country 
roughly coincided with the modern Panjab, ‘Land of the Five Rivers’ 
(. Pahca-nada , Karna parva, ch. 45,3°)) excluding Kuruksetra . 1 

VAHIKAGRAMAS 


The names of gramas in the Vahika country were of some im- 
portance from the view-point of grammatical suffixes. Panini makes 
a general reference to them in the following sutra : 

9 n{NaR i i > *<iy r IV. 2 . 117 . 

i.e., the names of Vahlka-gramas (towns and villages) take the affixes 
than and hit ha in the sense of sesa. 

In the next sutra, flrw s ffalfa 7 ^!| IV. 2. 118, Panini means to say that 
the Uslnara Janapada formed part of the Vahika country, on account 


1 . ^ *tff ^ctr: i 

w%ran =srffq t ii — Karna Parva, ch. 44, 6. 
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o£ which the Uslnara-gramas were also entitled to the rules governing 
the names of Vahika-gramas, though the towns in the Usinara country 
took the suffixes only optionally. As examples of Vahika-grama in 
the Uslnara land, the Kasika gives the names of Ahvajala and 
Sudarsana. 

Patanjali in the course of his discussions on sutras IV. 2. 104 
and 1 24 refers to the following names of Vahika-gramas : 


1. 5TRT?T t (Bhasya II. 293) 

2. g^EcftlT ?rra : ( „ ) 

3. ?tw 'fb&wmr t ( „ ) 

4. 3jT^5 , ‘ *rnr 4 n{N;ara : ( 11.294 ) 

5. 5TWT i (II. 294; II. 301.) 

6. stw yiHT^Jrrar; ( II. 298 ) 

7. *nn Hnttenm ? ( II. 298 ) 

8. 5rw ^TfN^srw: ( 11.298 ) 

9. riribn rth stmt .( II. 299 ) 

Karantava may also be taken to be the name of a Vahika town 
as implied in Bhasya, II. 293, 297. It is mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata in the regions of Kuruksetra under the name of Karantuka (Vana- 
parva, 83. 208). 

We are indebted to the Kasika for the information that the names 
of GausthI and Naitaki read in the Paladyadi gana of Panini IV. 
2. 110) were also Vahika-gramas 




The Kasika commenting on I. 1. 75 says that Devadatta was a 
Vahlka-grama. The same is repeated in the gloss on sutra IV. 2. 116, 
where we also get the information that Devadatta was also the name 
of an Eastern town. On the sutra IV. 2. 117, itself dealing with 
Vahika-gramas, the Kasika cites Manthava along with Sakala, both of 
which must have been the names of Vahika towns. 

The word grama in the compound Vahika-grama should be taken 
to include both cities and villages. We can confidently infer this from 
the example of Kastira. Patanjali calls it a grdrna^ as cited above, but 
Pacini refers to it as a nagara in sutra VI. 1. 155 : 
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Kastira may be identified with Kasur in Lahore district, lying 
along the banks of the Satlej and situated upon the north bank^ of 
the old bed of the Beas. Its name ending in -tlra points to its situation 
in olden days immediately on the banks of the river which in course 
of time cut its course further east. 

Sakala, the most famous in Patanjali’s list of Vahika-gramas, is 
placed on the Apaga river by the Mahabharata. It is identified by Gene- 
ral Cunningham with Sanglawala-Tiba,— the country round which is 
still called Madradesa,— west of the Ravi in the district of Jhang in 
the Punjab (Dey’s Geographical Dictionary). It is also often identi- 
fied with Sialkot, which is traditionally known to have been founded 
by Salya. 

Sausuka as the name of a Vahlka-grama is referred to by Katya- 
yana also in a Varttika : 

qriqsrafnr l 

(IV. 2. 141 ; Bhasya, II. 301). 

Patanjali derives in the sense of one belonging to, 

or a resident of, Sausuka. Ptolemy mentions twelve towns situated 
along the river (Indus), viz. Embolima, Pentagramma, Asigramma, 
Tiansa, Aristobathra, Azika, Parclabathra, Piska, Pasipeda, Sousikana, 
Bonis and Kolaka (McCrindls’s Ptolemy , p. 142). Dr. McCrindle 
writes about the identification of Sousikana : 

‘It is generally agreed that this (Sousikana) is a corrupt reading 
for Musikana, the royal city of Musikanos, who figures so conspicu- 
ously in the records of the Macedonian invasion, and whose kingdom 
was described to Alexander as being the richest and most populous in 
all India’ (op. cit. p. 145). I disagree with this view and think that 
the identification of Ptolemy’s Sousikana with Sausuka Vahika-grama 
of the grammatical literature is much more plausible. Panini also 
mentions Sausayana in the Arihanadi group (IV. 2. 80) from which 
we get the word-form Sausayanaka denoting the place ^founded by 
Sausayana. Vardhamana derives Sausayana from Sausa, 2 adding the 
familiar suffix - ayana , which also seems to have been the base in 
Sausuka. Most probably Sausayanaka and Sausuka referred to the same 
locality under different terminations. 

Of Ptolemy’s list Tiansa has been recognised in the modern name 
Taunsa situated on the right bank of the Indus, where it receives the 
combined waters of the Luni and the Sangar. 3 Sausuka, therefore, 

2. ts’H'Wr: 1 Ganaratnamahodadhi, verse 289 . 

3 . Indian Historical Quarterly, it)34' P- 5 J 9< Hhrit Krishna Deb. 
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should be looted for on the lower course of the Indus below 
Taunsa. 

IDENTIFICATION OF ARAT WITH ARA 

In Patanjali’s list of Vahlkagramas the first is Arat. It is referred 
to twice on p. 293 of Vol. II of the Bhasya. In the first instance 
under Varttika on IV. 2. 104, Arat is an avyaya, from which the deriva- 
tive form is Aratlya. In the second place under Varttika 2 on the 
same sutra, the context requires Arat to be both an avyaya and a 
Vahlkagrama. Since the avyaya suffix tyap is superseded by the 
Vahika- grama suffix than and nitha, the forms from Arat are Aratki 
and Aratka, a woman of Arat. 

The genesis of the name Arat (that which is situated near) pre- 
supposes the existence of another important town in its proximity in 
relation to which it was so designated. 

Fortunately both the philological and the geographical considera- 
tions are satisfied in the identification of Arat with Ara. Ara is 
situated in the Salt Range at the upoer approach of the Nandana pass. 
The distance between Taxila and Ara is approximately 72 miles in a 
straight line, but necessarily a good deal longer by road. If we look 
at a map of the Punjab in some school atlas we can find out Khewra 
in the Salt Range from which place the largest quantity of rock salt 
is quarried. Ara is about 14 miles measured in a straight line to the 
north-east of Khewra. 

According to Sir Aurel Stein 4 who made a detailed archaeologi- 
cal and topographical survey of this area, this portion of the Salt 
Range between Dandot on the west and Dilwar in the east, is crossed 
by a succession of four routes which an invader coming from the north- 
west must conveniently use to reach the Thelum and the open plain 
beyond the river. These four routes in order from east to west are 
those leading oast the villages of Bagbanwala. Chanuwala and Kusuk, 
and the one descending from Dandot. to the salt-mine of Khewra. The 
Khewra route connecting Dandot about a mile to its north-west with 
Find Dadankhan on the Jhelum is the western-most route. But we 
are chiefly concerned here with the eastern route leading down steeply 
from a plateau of the eastern branch of the Salt Range to the village 
of Baghanwala and the open riverine plain of the Thelum beyond it. 
Ara lies at the head of this route. From' Ara the route leads to 


4. Archaolosical Reconnaissances in North-Western India and South- 
Eastern Iran by Sir Aurel Stein, pp. 24-44. I am indebted to Sir Stein for 
the topographical descriptions given here, except the identification. 
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Nandana, and from there past Baghanwala to Haranpur and Jalalpur 
on the Jhelum. According to Sir Stein’s showing, it was this route 
which Alexander followed to reach the Jhelum, journeying across the 
Salt Range, and many centuries later it was this route which Mahmud 
Ghazni took when he repulsed Bhimapala Shahi and besieged the fort 
of Nandana. In view of the geographical and historical importance 
of Arat I may quote at some length from Sir Stein's book : 

‘I may now proceed to give an account of the route leading 
down from the Salt Range through the pass of Nandana, and of the 
temains of the ancient stronghold, a true chiusa, which guarded it. 
I was able to make a close examination of them, with the help of Dr. 
Fabri, between November 28th and December 2nd, after having 
gained the upper approach of the pass at the rest house of Ara by a 
march of about 17 miles from Jalalpur. The route starting from 
the village of Ara may, in view of the explanations given in the pre- 
ceding section well claim our interest as the main one that saw 
Alexander’s forces descend to the bank of the Hydaspes. About 2 
miles to the south of Ara the outer or southern one of the two more 
or less parallel chains of hills into which the highest portion of the 
Salt Range is here as elsewhere divided, dips down steeply towards the 
riverine plain. Between the two chains there extends a series of small 
open valleys, fertile at their bottoms and situated at elevations between 
2000 and 3000 feet approximately. Approach to these valleys is 
easily gained by several roads which traverse the broken, but all the 
same for the most part carefully cultivated plateau stretching to the 
west of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway line between Taxila 
and Jhelum. Near the village of Ara there extends an open plateau, 
over 2 miles across and well provided with -water. Sloping gently 
towards the watershed it would have afforded a convenient place for 
assembling a force before its descent to the river. We must assume 
that on this plain, more than thirteen centuries after Alexander’s 
passage, there took place that battle between Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Bhimapala Shahi, which the Mohammadan chroniclers mention as 
having preceded the former’s siege of the fortress of Nandana in A.D. 
3014. From the elevated ground of the Ara plateau, at a height of 
about 2,400 feet a steep winding road leads down over the rocky scrap 
of the range for close on 2 miles to where a small dip, about 200 yards 
across, at an average level of 1,300 feet stretches between two small 
valleys drained by streamlets which farther south unite below the 
ruined stronghold of Nandana” (Sir Aurel Stein, op. cit., pp. 

This detailed topographical account of Arat helps us to visualise the 
strategic importance of the town of Arat on the military route crossing 
the Salt Range in its eastern section by the fort of Nandana, 
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NANDANA 

It has been pointed out above that the name Arat presupposes 
the existence of another well-known town near it. It should be 
clear from the foregoing description that that town must have been Nan- 
dana. To quote again Sir Aurel Stein, ‘This name Mr. Talbot found still 
attaching at the present time to the remarkable hill stronghold which 
completely closes a route leading down steeply from a plateau of the 
eastern branch of the Salt Range to the village of Baghanwala and the 
river plain of the Jhelum beyond it’ (Sir Stein, op. cit. p. 25). Mr. 
Talbot writes in the Gazetteer of the Jhelum District about its impreg- 
nable position (p. 46): ‘About fourteen miles due east of Choa Saidan 
Shah, between the villages of Baghanwala and Ara above, the outer 
Salt Range makes a remarkable dip ; the road over the hills winds at 
the face of a steep rocky hill, with perpendicular precipices at the sides, 
so that in former times the holder of this hill had the absolute com- 
mand of what was one of the most obvious routes across the range.’ 5 
Immediately above the dip referred to, there rises very abruptly the 
bold rocky ridge of Nandana which was fortified at the top and as 
long as the ridge was defended not even men on foot could gain pas- 
sage through the gorges of the pass. According to the Mohammadan 
historians, Nandana situated on the southern spur of the Salt Range 
commanded the main route leading into the Ganges Doab. 

Thus Arat and Nandana commanded what was once the most 
important arterial route between the Udicya and the Pracya divisions 
of India. In the time of Patanjali in the 2nd. century B.C., earlier 
than that in the fourth century B.C. when Alexander came, and pos- 
sibly still earlier in the time of Panini himself, the route of Arat and 
Nandana across the Saindhava mountains was a current one both for 
commerce and military operations. The commercial products im- 
ported by way of U ttarapatha referred to in sutra V. 1. 77 StTCIsT 
fTT^rT* were mostly brought through the Nandana route. 

It is almost tempting to look for the name Nandana in the Astadhyayi. 
We would point to the gana ksubhnadi (VIII. 4. 39), which reads : 

The ganapatha contains the example Harinandana, which is 
also supported by Candra in his Vrtti. It is just possible that the name 
ending in Nandana was originally called Hari-Nandana, but for the 
same no conclusive proof can be adduced. It is at any rate certain 


5. Quoted by Sir Aurel Stein, op. cit., p. 25. 
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that in the fourth century B.C. both Arat and Nandana® were im- 
portant places commanding the gateway through the Salt Range, on 
the route from Taksasila to Vitasta, 

PATANAPRASTHA AND KAUKKUDIVAHA 

Of the remaining Vahlka-gramas it is proposed to identify Patana- 
prastha with Pathan-kot and Kaukkudivaha with Kahror. The hot 
ending in Pathankot is comparatively of recent origin like that in 
Nagarkot. The word has nothing to do with the tribal name Pathan. 
General Cunningham identified it as the capital of the Audumbaras. 
“The name is also written Paithan and is quite unconnected with 
that of the Pathans of Roh” ( A.S.R . , XIV, p. 116). He also writes : 
“The old fort of Pathankot is, I believe, one of the most ancient sites 
in the Punjab, as its position is especially favourable as a mart for 
the interchange of produce between the hills and plains. Situated 
in the middle of the narrow neck of land, only 16 miles in width, 
which divides the valleys of the Bias and Ravi, at the point where 
they leave the hills, Pathankot naturally became the great emporium 
between the two rich valleys of Kangra and Chamba in the hills, and 
the great cities of Lahore and Jalandhar in the plains. The name 
of the place is said to have no reference to the Pathan Afghans, but 
is a genuine Hindu word derived from Pathan — a road — as if it 
was intended to describe the great meeting of the roads which here 
takes place” ( A.S.R . , V, p. 153). 

From the advantage which the place possessed as an emporium 
of trade of considerable importance I consider its original name to 
have been Pattana, a market-town, which in course of time was changed 
to Patana with the place designation prastha added to it. Kautilya 
uses pattana in the sense of a commercial town, often prefixed by the 
word panya (Arthasastra, text, p. 126). The form of the name in 
Patanjali’s time was, however, Patana-prastha, and the change from 
Pattana to Patana appears to have taken place, if at all, before the 2nd 
century B.C. 

The identification of Kaukkudivaha with Kahror is only a 


6. Dr. Stein mentions having obtained several Indo-Scythian and later 
Kushana and Shahi coins from Ara. For a detailed topographical and archaeo- 
logical account of Nandana and Arat, the two chapters of Dr. Stein’s book quoted 
above, headed 'nanadna and the Crossing below Jalalpur and The Pass of 
Nandana and is Rivers’ are a source of considerable original material (Arch. 
Reconnaisarices in North-West India and South Eastern Iran , 1937). 
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probable suggestion, since the latter appears to be the only place 
having pretensions to antiquity and also philologically appropriate to 
be matched with Kaukkudivaha. Vaha according to Panini, IV. 2. 122, 
is an ending to denote a place-name. Kahror, situated on an old bed 
of the river, known as the Bhatiari Nala, is about 8 miles from the 
present right bank of the Satlej. It is famous as the scene of the 
battle of Vikramaditya against the Sakas. Its geographical position 
also shows it to have been an important town in the region between 
the lower courses of the Chenab and the Satlej. 
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(Vide Article Patanjali and the Vahika-Gramas ) 



JAIN A IMAGES IN BENGAL 
By Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 

Jaina images found in Bengal are few in number though Jain- 
ism is known to have flourished in this province for a long time. 

We are told in the Ayarahga Sutta that Mahavira, the virtual 
founder of Jainism, had travelled in the pathless countries of the Lad- 
has (Radhas, Western Bengal), through Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi, 
before he attained the Kevala knowledge. 1 A tradition recorded 
late in the gth century A.D. says that the Jaina saint Bhadrava.hu, 
the reputed spiritual guide of Chandragupta Maurya, was born at 
Devikot, synonymous with Kotivarsa and identified with modem 
Bangarh in the Dinajpur District. 2 Godasa, a disciple of Bhadra- 
vahu, is said in the Kalpasulra to have classified the Jainas of Eastern 
India into different sects, four of which were known as Kotivarsiya, 
Pundravardliariiya, Tamraliptiya, and Karvcitiya after different place 
names of ancient Bengal. 3 Evidently Bengal, especially these places, 
had already earned fame as noted centres of Jainism, so as to lend their 
names to important sects of the followers of the faith. It appears 
that Bengal had come to be influenced by Jainism from as early as 
its inception and we might as well agree with the observations of Dr. 
Bhandarkar that “While Bihar and Kosala were taken by Buddha and 
his adherents, Bengal was selected by Mahavira and his followers for 
iheir proselytizing activities.” 4 

Such was the state of Bengal in the pre-Christian days. From 
the references cited it is apparent that Jainism had already gained a 
strong foothold in Bengal in the pre-Christian days. There are suffi- 
cient data to carry us further onwards and from these one can infer 
the prevalence of the faith even as late as the 7th century A.D. A 
copper-plate inscription dated in the year 159 of the Gupta era (478- 
479 A.D.) discovered in the excavations at Paharpur informs us of the 
existence of a Jaina establishment at or near the site. 5 Yuan Chwang in 


x. S.B.E., XXVIII, pp. 84-5. 

2 . Kathakosa. 

3. Jacobi, Kalpasutra, p. 79. 

4. J.A.S.B., (N.S.) XXVIII, p. 124. 

5. Ep. Ind„ XX, p. 39 ff. 

18—2 
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the 7'th century A.D. testifies to the existence of numerous Jaina 
Nirgranthas in different parts of Bengal. 0 

Unfortunately very few relics relating to Jainism are now extant 
of this early period and no archaeological evidence of any importance 
bearing any relation to the history of the faith within Bengal has yet 
been brought to light. It is a pity again that the literary evidences 
which constitute the bulk of our information on the point gradually 
get more scarce. 

From the 8th century A.D. the Palas established their suzerainty 
in Bengal and the subsequent period up till 1200 A.D. is generally 
known by their name. The Pala period is remarkable for the two 
dominant religious systems that were in vogue at that time, namely, 
Buddhism and Brahmanism with their cross-currents and inter-rela- 
tions with each other. Jainism apparently had no important place 
in the religious history of the period. But among the thousands of 
images of this period that have been known from different parts of 
the province, there have been found a few ones, though only very few, 
pertaining to the religion of Mahavira testifying to the survival of 
the faith even under strong pressure of the two great religions men- 
tioned above. 

The Jaina images present a definite problem. The absence of 
images in the earlier periods necessitates us to confront suddenly a well- 
advanced iconography and a mature art. The images so far found, are 
mostly of Jaina Tlrthankaras and do not number more than a dozen 
or so. Of these some have come from Northern Bengal, 6 7 one or two 
have been noticed in the western parts of the province 8 while the rest 
hail from the Sundarbans. 0 

They represent icons of Rsabhanatha, (Adinatha), Neminatha, 
£antinatha and Parsvanatha. Some of these are very interesting from 
the point of their execution and iconographic peculiarities. 

Of these images, a big one coming from Surohor in the district of 
Dinajpur deserves immediate notice. The image now in the V.R.S. 
Museum, Rajshahi, represents Rsabhanatha, the first of the twenty-four 
Tlrthankaras of the Jainas. Seated cross-legged at the centre of the 
stela on a siriihasana with hands resting on the soles of the feet, he is 
characterised by his lanchhana or identifying mark, the bull placed at 


6. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 154. 

7. J.A.S.B., (N.S.) XXVIII, p. i 93 . 

8. A.S.I., A.R., 1921-22. I.C., Vol. Ill, p. 524 f. 

g. V.R.S, Monographs, 3 & 4. Papers on Xhadi and Sundarban by Mr. 
K. D.Dutta. 
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the lower compartment of the pedestal. Completely nude, he wears 
the urndj nsnisa , and the wheel marks, which are the well-known 
mahdpurusa laksanas , on his palm and soles of the feet. He is flanked 
by two male figures with fly-whisks on either side and Gandharva pairs 
on either side of the round prabha-mandala which rests under the 
canopy of a chhattra. 

What have bestowed special importance on the image are the 
figures of twenty-three other TIrthankaras, seated in dhyana pose with- 
in niches of miniature temples arranged in relief on the two sides and 
top of the main figure. Each Tirthafikara is marked by his distinc- 
tive lanchhana shown on the pedestals, but as has been pointed out by 
Mr. S. K. Saraswati, these lanchhcmas do not tally exactly with the list 
given by Hemachandra in his Abhidhdna-chintamani in cases of 
Sumatinatha, Suparsvanatha, and Anatanatha. 10 The lanchhcmas as 
given by Hemachandra are Krauncha (heron,), svastika, and falcon in- 
stead of the animal, lotus- and boar as shown in the sculpture. The 
image is in an excellent state of preservation and shows a nice speci- 
men of Pala art. 

Another image of Rsabhanatha hails from Mondoil in Rajshahi 
district and is now in the Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University. 
The Jina, whose head is unfortunately lost, stands in kayotsarga pose 
on a lotus placed upon a pahcharatha pedestal, on which is shown the 
bull, his lanchhana and a number of devotees. There are two fly- 
whisk bearing figures on two sides of the main figure and the nine 
grahas with Ganesa are shown in low relief on either side of the stela. 
Behind the lost head is the decorated prabha-mandala upon which 
is a chhattra and on both sides of these there are flying gandharvas and 
celestial hands carrying garlands and other offerings. The extreme 
elegance of the figure of the Jina and the sensitiveness of its fingers 
cannot escape admiration. Several other Rsabhanatha images have 
been noticed from other parts of Bengal of which one was described by 
Mr. K. D. Dutta in V.R.S. monographs, no 3. 11 In a much damaged 
condition this standing image of the Tirthaiikara was found at 
Ghatesvar in the Sundarbans. 

Besides the specimens just mentioned several other Jaina images 
were found in the Sundarbans and were noticed by Mr. Dutta. Of 
these images of Adinatha, Parsvanatha and Neminatha, the Parsva- 
natha image found in Raidighi is worthy of mention. Standing in 
Kayotsarga pose, this image, which is in a nice state of preservation, 


10. J.A.S.B., (N.S.) XXVIII, p. 193. 

11. V.R.S. Monographs, 4, pp. 9-10, 
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has got twenty-three other Tirthahkaras shown on the stela seated in 
dhyana pose. In case of the lanchhanas a similar discrepancy is noticed 
as in the image of Rsabhanatha hailing from Surohor. 

All these images belong to a period when Jainism was already 
in a state of decay on the soil of Bengal. It is however strange to find 
that no image has yet been found of a period when Jainism was a 
predominant factor in the religion of Bengal. It may, however, be 
considered that very little exploration has yet been undertaken 
to bring to light such antiquities of Bengal as belong to an earlier 
period and it may be hoped that after a scientific exploration of the 
numerous ancient sites has been made, more Jaina images will come 
to light and facilitate a systematic study of the subject. 



THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BHATTA 
AND PRABHAKARA SCHOOLS IN PDRVAMIMAMSA 


By K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 

The Vedas consist of two parts : Mantras and Brahmanas. 
Mantras, in each Veda, are generally interpreted to give advice with 
reference to the deity, substance of offerings, sacrifices that are 
already performed, to be attended to and are being performed. Vedic 
injunctions, based on these advices, are known as the Brahmanas 
which give details of sacrifices with the support of the different Mantras. 
There are several branches or Sakhas in each Veda, and each branch 
possesses a Mantra and a Brahmana portion where the same sacrifices 
•with different procedures are prescribed. To systematize the different 
sacrifices as found in the Vedic Vakhas, a vast literature was built up 
which was known as the Kalpa Sixtras and was recognised early as the 
sixth auxiliary to the Vedas. Each branch of the Veda has a Kalpa- 
sutra of its own composed by ancient sages. For instance, Apastamba, 
Bodhayana, etc. were the first to fix the methods of sacrifices with full 
details in the Yajurveda which were good for the followers of the 
Taittirlya branch of that Veda. 

Thus, the Vedas and the Kalpasutras combined together, form a 
literature which seeks to supply full details of the Vedic sacrifices. Not- 
withstanding this vast literature, considerable difficulties arise in under- 
standing the procedure when one begins to perform the sacrifices. 
For instance, the correct interpretation of the Vedic texts and that of 
the Kalpasutras, the rules that govern the performances of the rites, 
the authority of the Vedas that enjoin the sacrifices for conferring 
different benefits on humanity and the removal of discrepancies when 
several ceremonies are to be performed simultaneously, are some of 
the questions which are not explained either in the Vedas or in the 
K alpasutras. 

The necessity for the Mimamsa Sastra, therefore, arises, and this 
establishes the Vedas being of the supreme authority in determining 
the Dharma or the acts of duty, and helps in correctly interpreting 
the Vedic texts and so on. Mimamsa decides the exact authorities on 
Dharma, nature of the rites obtained from different Vakhas with 
different details, principal and subsidiary parts of a sacrifice, and other 
allied subjects considered necessary for the sacrificers. Mimamsa or 
discussion on these rules of Vedic sacrifices originated in very early 
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times, and there were many sages whose views were recorded only by 
tradition. Jaimini, the author of the Purvamimamsa-sutras as 
available to-day, mentions many of these sages as taking part in the 
discussions and contributing their views on particular points . 1 Jai- 
mini who is generally believed to be the disciple of Badarayana , 2 is 
the author of the first twelve chapters of the Purvamimamsa and the 
subsequent four chapters constituting the Sankarsakanda are also attri- 
buted to him, though this is regarded in some quarters as doubtful . 3 
Thus, Jaimini is considered to be dre author of the Sutras in sixteen 
chapters where he has laid down the rules for the Vedic sacrifices, and 
indicated the method by which Vedic injunctions may be interpreted 
in case of doubt. The portion of the Veda on which Jaimini carried 
on discussions in these sixteen chapters is called the Karmakanda 
which constitutes the whole of the Veda excepting the U panisads of 
each Sakha. 

Badarayana, who is regarded to be the teacher of Jaimini, had 
composed sutras in four chapters and interpreted the Upanisad por- 
tion of the Vedas so as to reconcile the different philosophical statements 
contained therein on the question of the true knowledge of Brahman. 
Thus, all the twenty chapters of Mimamsa represent the investigation in- 
to the contents of the Vedas and, therefore, all of them are considered to 
be a part and parcel of the same Sastra by the ancient commentators. 
Bodhayana, Upavarsa and Acarya Sundarapartdya, the early writers on 
Mimamsa, are known to have commented on all the twenty chapters , 4 S, 
taking for granted that the sole object of the Mimamsa Sastra is Vedar- 
thavicara or investigation into the contents of the Vedas, no matter 


1. (a) Badarayana 1.1.5; 5-i.ig; 6.1.8; 16.8.44; 11.1.64. 

(b) Badari 3.1.3; 8.3.6; 9.2.33. 

(c) Aitisayana 3.2.43 ; 6.1.6. 

(d) Karsnajini 4.3.17 ; 6.7.35. 

(e) Atreya 4.3.18 ; 5.9.18. 

(f) Asmara thya 6.5.16. 

(g) Alekhana 6.5.17. 

(h) Lavukayana 6.7.37. 

(i) Kamukayana 11.1.57; 11.1.62. 

2. See Nyayaparisuddhi of Venlcatanatha, p. 285. 

3. Ibidj p. 299, where Kasakrtsna is mentioned as the author of the Sankarsa. 
Patanjali also mentions him as the author of the Mimamsa. See P. V. Kane's 
Purvamimaxhsa System, p. 3. 

4. See pp. 465-468 of the Proceedings of the 3rd Oriental Conference. Also 

see pp. 298-299 of the Nyayaparisuddhi. For Acaryasundara Pandya see . MM, 

S, K. Sastri's paper in Madras voj. I. 
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■whether it is for Dharma, Devata or Brahman. It may be said, there- 
fore, that both the Karma and Brahma Miraamsas belonged to the 
same Sastra, at least it was considered to be so in ancient days. Thus, 
it is easy to understand why Jaimini and Badarayana frequently quoted 
each other’s views in their respective works . 5 6 Later on Bhavadasa 
and Devasvamin commented upon the first sixteen chapters of Jaimini 
and, thus, paved the way for considering the Brahmamimamsa as 
something separate from the Karmamimamsa . 8 The object of Jai- 
mini’s sutras was said to be the investigation on Dharma and that of 
Badarayana on Brahman. Thus one common Sastra of Vedartha- 
vicara was divided into two distinct Sastras. Sabarasvamin, the next 
commentator, also favoured the same view, and his commentary for 
twelve chapters alone has come down to us. It appears, however, 
doubtful whether Sahara commented on the Sankarsasutras or not. 

The period of Sabarasvamin was the period when the Buddhists 
came forward with their own advanced tenets which led them to dis- 
cuss and refute the orthodox systems of philosophy and religion. 
Great strides were made by them in establishing their favourite theories 
of Ksanikavada, Sunyavada, Niralambanavada, Nairatmya and Vijna- 
navada. Destructive criticisms with rational arguments were freely 
made by the Buddhists in order to destroy the social structure of 
the community which was based on the Caturvarnya system advo- 
cated in the Vedic texts. Powerful attacks of the Buddhists, on the 
traditional faith of the people and on the supieme authority of the 
Vedas gradually shook the faith of the people in the Vedas and the 
Vedic sacrifices. Under these threatening circumstances it fell on 
the great thinkers of the period like Sabarasvamin, Vatsyayana, Pra- 
sastapada, Patanjali, Isvarakrsna and others to re-view and re- 
establish the six orthodox systems of philosophy on more rational 
arguments and on absolutely sure grounds to counter the attacks 
of the Buddhists. 

Sabarasvamin’s part was peculiarly difficult and his efforts were 
particularly strenuous, since the Buddhists were specially vehement 
in their attacks against the Vedas and Vedic sacrifices. The system of 
the Purvamimarhsa moreover possessed no independent system of 
philosophy to establish the validity of the knowledge derived from 
the Karmakanda of the Vedic texts. The Purvamlmamsa was, there- 
fore, required to be separated from the Uttaramimamsa and had to 
be given an independent status amongst the orthodox systems of 


5 . See. p. 8 . of the introduction of the Tattvabindu (Annamalai University 
edition). 

6 . See Prapancahrdaya, p. 39 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series). 
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philosophy with its object to establish Dharma as the chief means 
of emancipation. In order to raise the Purvamxmamsa to the status 
of an independent system, Sabarasvamin had to go beyond the range 
of the Sutras of Jaimini in order to state the Mimaiusa-views on all topics 
and tenets . 7 In his work, he was practically forced to adopt entirely 
the views stated by Upavarsa in his commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras regarding Atman 8 and Pramanas, and with their help he made 
an attempt to refute the different schools of Buddhistic thought. The 
object of the Mimamsa Sastra was narrowed down by him. From 
Vedartha it was limited to Dharma alone, in the same way as the 
knowledge of Brahman was the sole object of the other Mimamsa. 
He introduced several new theories on Bhavana, Apurva, Vakyartha- 
nirnaya, Nityakamyavivelca and the theory of knowledge and thus 
opened a new school of thought. While doing so, he attacked the 
theories of the ancient Vrttikaras Bhavadasa and others. 

Bhartrmitra, who followed Sabarasvamin, did not favour the in- 
novations introduced by him, and, therefore, made an attempt to 
uphold the earlier views of the Vrttikaras in his commentary on the 
sutras . 9 

Kumarilabhatta, who came later in the field of Mimamsa litera- 
ture, in his turn upheld the views of Sabarasvamin in his commentaries 
on the Sabarabhasya against the views adumbrated by Bhartrmitra. 
Kumarila writes in his Slokavartika that some of the earlier writers had 
introduced atheism into Mimamsa in many respects, and his efforts 
here are to refute them and to re-establish the Mimamsa as one of 

7. See Vrttikaragrantha of the Sabarabhasya on 1.1.3 where he has refuted 
many Vadas of the Buddhists in his own accord. See also Mandana’s Mlmamsanu- 
kramanl on the same topic : 

MS efgv #efffWcTT I 

It is evident from this verse that Sahara’s Vrttikaragrantha contains his 
own views based on the Upavar§a’s Vrtti on the three sutras. 

8. See Sankara’s Brahmasutra-Bhasya 3.3.53 :• 

tmr 1 Msgs' wragrar 1 Mg 

franitrfef igufe, sig ggscn ggfsMMrejqgrigr’ t sst mm Miaw mpmimm 

1 m turqcirqariqt srsufeqrfw'ttMirwi ajifht 

M 3 JR: sgran;: 1 

9. See Slokavarttika, pp. 4; 763. 
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the astikadarsanas . 10 Parthasarathimisra informs us further in this 
connection that Bhartrmitra and others have propounded the views 
that actions prescribed or prohibited in the Vedas cannot be capable 
of producing benefit: or malefic results and that such extraordinary 
doctrines have been refuted by Kumarila . 11 From these statements 
of Kumarila and Parthasarathi it can be surmised that Bhartrmitra 
stood for the old views, and thus came in the way of introducing 
reforms by later writers like Sabarasvamin which were necessary in 
order to save the Sastra from the attacks of the Buddhists. 

The early writers seem to have been thoroughly conservative 
and they expected from all absolute obedience to the Vedic injunctions 
without expecting any result whatever. Vedic injunctions or Niyo- 
gas are of three kinds : one prescribes duties to be observed throughout 
the life-time ; the second relates to the rites for obtaining some 
benefits such as Svarga, Pasu, etc.; while the third prohibits wrong 
actions. These three kinds are technically known as Nitya, Kamya and 
Pratisiddha. All these Niyogas or commands from the Vedas should be 
strictly observed by all and sundry, simply on the ground that the 
authority of the Vedas is unquestionable. It is, however, said that in 
the first and the third kinds of Niyogas, no result should be expected as 
there is hardly any provision for such results in the Vedic sentences. 
In this respect, the Mimaiiisa view is identical with that of the atheists 
because in both, the life-long performance of Vedic rites is incapable of 
conferring any beneficial result. Even so, the actions that are pro- 
hibited in the Vedas cannot be calculated to produce any harm whatso- 
ever. The atheists hold the view stated above as they do not believe 
in the next birth, nor in the existence of the soul which is supposed to 
transmigrate. The reason for the Mimamsakas’ holding the same views 
is that the Vedic Niyogas, being supreme commands, require to be 
obeyed no matter whether they give rise to good or bad results or no 
result. Even those Niyogas which seem to have been prescribed for 
the fulfilment of certain' desires such as Svarga or Pasu should be obeyed 
since they are Vedic commands, while the desired results are obtained 
automatically. Similarly, there are many other instances where the 
early Mimarirsakas were very strict in preserving the authority of the 

Vedas . 12 _ _ . 

Sabarasvamin and Kumarilabhatta being of a reformative ten- 


xo. Ibid. p. 4. 

11. Ibid. 

12. For instance, the Niyogavakyarthavada, Karyaparavakyavada, Akhyati- 
vada, Srutivirudhasmrtipramanyavada, etc, may be cited in this respect. 
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dency were not in favour of these ancient theories which failed to 
satisfy them. On the contrary they sought to establish that there is no 
difference between Vedic and non-Vedic injunctions . 13 None is 
likely to undertake an action without knowing the result, particularly 
in the case of Non-Vedic injunctions. Even so is the case with the 
Vedic injunctions. There ought to be some expectation of results, 
otherwise none is likely to obey the Vedic injunctions or undertake 
to perform the rituals . 14 They, thus, formulated that no Vedic 
injunction would be complete without indicating the result to be 
expected, and the means and methods to be adopted for its realisa- 
tion . 13 Moreover, according to Kumarila, it is the knowledge of Dhar- 
ma and not Vedarthavicara which is to be considered as the supreme 
goal . 16 He, therefore, tried to establish that each Dharrna based on 
Vedic injunctions does confer a specific result . 17 Reforms of this 
kind were introduced by Kumar ilabhatta on the lines of Sahara and 
he adversely criticised the old method of the Vrtdkaras and Bhartr- 
mitra. No wonder that Kumarilabhatta should be considered as one 
of the greatest reformers in the domain of Vedic thought, especially 
as embodied in the Karmakanda . 18 He may also be called the saviour 
of the Vedic religion which was almost tottering under the onslaught 
of the celebrated Buddhist scholars such as Diiinaga and Dharma- 
lurti. He boldly declared that Dharrna should be learnt only from the 
Vedas and the fourteen Vidyasthanas supported by the Veclas and 
not from any other source such as the works of the Buddhists and the 


13. See the Bhasya and Varttika on the first and second sutras of Jaimini 
where a comparison on the Vedic and non-Vedic sentences lias been made. 

14 . i% sirerer *nfq 1 swpufrsR 11 

Slokavarttika, p. 4. »r sft irentt ll Ibid. p. 653. 

15. See Bhasya on the following Adhikaranas 6.1.1 ; 4.3.5 ; 4.3.6 7.1.1 ; 

9.1.1 ; 2.1.2 ; 11.1.4. $ ee a l s0 ;— 

cretin wNt 1 

jriTOparawwi 11 S, V. 7. 276. 

ttswmgf unit «^SEf'an: 1 

qqRsPrtfa % II S. V. 7.265. 

16. Ibid. p. 4. 

17 . *r inract <iar efrwfiifejiit: 1 

foanfiPifi 11 Ibid. 5.110. 

18. See Tantravarttika, 1.3.2 and 3. 
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Jainas which deny the supreme authority of the Vedas. 19 He did not 
follow the N iyogavakyarthavada or Karyavakyarthavada but established 
the Bhavanavakyarthavada as suggested earlier by Sabarasvamin. 

Prabhakara, another very celebrated thinker of the period, 
appeared after Kumarila, and it is said that he received direct instruc- 
tions from Kumarilabhatta. Nevertheless, he totally differed from his 
preceptor and predecessor and was not in favour of his reforms and 
deviations from the early writers. He re-established the views of 
Bhartrmitra on the Niyogas of Nitya and Nisiddha duties already 
referred to, and accepted Vedarthavicara as the sole purpose of Ml- 
mamsa instead of Dharma as inculcated by the old Vrttikaras like 
Bodhayana and others. He upheld the Niyogavakyarthavada, Karya- 
paravakyavada, Anvitabhidhanavada and Akhyativada in consonance 
with the orthodox views on Mlmamsa. He opposed all the reforms 
introduced by Kumarila in his five Varttikas on the 3abarabhasya. In 
doing so, Prabhakara did not directly quote Kumarila’s passages for 
the purpose of refutation, but, instead, following in the footsteps of 
Kumarila he refuted him, while commenting on the Sabarabhasya 
itself, often twisting the original sentences so as to suit his own pur- 
poses. 20 His followers on the other hand have supplied the necessary 
information wherever he meant to refute the views of Kumarila. 
Prabhakara commanded great respect and prominence in the field of 
Mlmamsa, because of his adopting an indirect method in rejecting the 
innovations of Kumarila and also because he had contrived to derive 
his own views from the Bhasya of Sahara, as if they were the views of 
Sahara himself. In the above manner the Bhasya of Sahara was inter- 
preted by two eminent scholars, Kumarila and Prabhakara, equally 
staunch followers of the new and the old,schools of Mlmamsa. 

Mandanamisra who is believed to have been another disciple 
of Kumariia was, however, true to his preceptor and condemned the 
methods of Prabhakara. He established in his works Vidhiviveka, 
Bhavanaviveka, Vibhramaviveka and Brahmasiddhi all the reforms 
introduced by Kumarila with some modifications representing the 
results of his own independent thinking. Kumarila seems to 


19. Ibid. 1.3.5. 

20. Compare Brhatl of Prabhakara on the following Bhasyas : 
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have excited a desire for independent thinking on the part of his dis- 
ciples by his own example of reforming the old school of Mimamsa. 
It is for this reason that we find his disciples, Mandana and Umbeka 
at times differing from him. Umbeka, otherwise known as Bhava- 
bhuti, is said to have written a commentary on Kumarila’s Slokavarttika 
in which he introduced certain deviations from Kumarila. 

Salikanatha is the celebrated follower of Prabhakara’s system 
and he appeared after Mandana. He is believed to have been a disciple 
of Prabhakara himself. He, in his turn, commented upon the Brhatl 
and the Laghv! of Prabhakara in which he very ably established the 
views of his teacher. He quoted from all the Varttikas of Kumarila 
wherever Prabhakara differed from him and made an able attempt to 
show that the Bhasya of Sabarasvamin favoured only the theories of 
Prabhakara and not those of Kumarila. He wrote also several inde- 
pendent works 21 in which he tried to show that the views of Kumarila 
were not based on the Bhasya, and that the views of Prabhakara and 
the orthodox methods he followed, were adopted by Sahara in his 
Bhasya. He ably replied to the criticisms of Mandana on Prabhakara’s 
Karyavakyarthavada, 22 and supported the Akhyativada of Prabhakara 
against all other systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya-vaisesika, 
Mimamsa of Bhatta and the Vedantins. 

Thus, in course of time, the ancient system of Mimamsa, 
taking its origin from thinkers like Jaimini, Upavarsa and others, was 
forgotten, disintegrating itself in the two distinct schools antagonistic 
to each other known as the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of 
Mimamsa, though both relied on the same source, namely, the Bhasya 
of Sabarasvamin. 

It may be pointed out that it was during this period that the 
great Sankaracarya flourished and wrote his immortal Bhasyas on 
the Upanisads and the Badarayanasutras. He was guided mostly by 
the views of Kumarila in his statements regarding the Mimamsa 
system. He believed in the separation of the two systems of Purva 
and Uttara Mlmamsas 23 as these had different objects, namely, the Dhar- 
ma and Brahman. He thought that Sabaravamin was right in making 
the Purvamimamsa a separate school of philosophy in order to defend 
the Vedic religion against the attacks of the Buddhists. He believed that 
it was Sahara and Kumarila who made his way easy in establishing the 
Advaitism as the philosophy of the Upanisads against the contending 
Buddhists. He was disposed to think that Kumarila was right in his 


21. Prakaranapancika and Mlmamsa-Bhasya-Parisista. 

22. See Rjuvimala , pp. 20-24 (Madras edition). 

23. See 1.1.1 of his Bhasya on the Badarayariasutra. 
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interpretation of the Sabarabhasya with reference to Bhavanavakyartha- 
vada, Nityakamyaviveka, Abhihitanvayavada and the theory of know- 
ledge. He was visibly not in favour of the theories of Prabhakara and 
his interpretations of Sabarabhasya. He was believed to be in an atti- 
tude of compromise between the two conflicting parties, namely, the 
Mbparhsakas and the Buddhists. Sankara not only pointed out the 
evil arising out of a blind faith in the Vedic sacrifices but also warned 
the people against the dangers of following the purely rationalistic 
philosophy of the Buddhists. 

Vacaspatimisra was the next great writer on all the Brahmanical 
systems of philosophy and pleaded for an independent status for every 
one of them. He upheld the Bhatta school of Mlmamsa on the lines 
of Mandanamisra. He answered all the charges brought against 
Mandana by Salikanatha, and condemned the views of Prabhakara 
which were really not supported by Sabarasvamin. It was a common 
practice of scholars in those days to oppose or support either of the 
two schools of Mimariisa, and thus we come across several works dealing 
with the Mlmamsa system. Authors such as Mahodadhi, Mahavrata, 
etc., are known to have xvritten works in support of either of these 
schools 21 though their works still remain to be discovered. In the last 
phase, the two schools were supported by two great figures, namely, 
Bhavanatha and Parthasarathimisra. Bhavanatha, in his work Naya- 
viveka, written in the concise form of Adhikarana without reference to 
the sutras of Jaimini, sought to establish the views of Prabhakara, and 
actually supplied all instances where Prabhakara deviated from the 
path of Kumarila. From Salikanatha and Bhavanatha we can easily 
understand that Prabhakara was later than Kumarila. It also appears 
from their testimony that Prabhakara refuted the views of Kumarila 
inculcated in his Brhattlka which is now no longer extant, but the 
existence of which can be proved by the numerous quotations preserved 
in the philosophical literature. 

Parthasarathimisra in his four works on Mlmamsa followed the 
Bhatta school, and vehemently opposed the other system. The object 
of writing these works appears to be to show on the one hand that 
Prabhakara was not correct in saying that his views were supported by 
the text of Sahara’s Bhasya, and on the other to prove that Kumarila 
was correct in interpreting the Bhasya and in recording what was meant 
by Sabarasvamin. Nyayaratnamala may be considered as the last 
important work written with the object stated above in the literature 
of Mlmamsasastra and its author Parthasarathi therein freely discusses 


24. Vide J.O.R, Madras, Vol. II, pp. 62-64. 
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the merits of the arguments of both the parties, and delivers his own 
considered judgment on them. The writers on Mimamsa after the 
1 1 th century A.D., as a matter of fact, have neglected to refute the 
theories of Prabhakara school in their works but generally followed 
the Bhatta school of Mimamsa. 



ADMINISTRATION IN PRE-PaLA BENGAL * 


By Benoychandra Sen 

Lack of positive data stands in way of an attempt being made 
towards the reconstruction of a systematic and consistent history of 
the administration of Bengal in ancient times. It is doubtless true 
that some evidence useful for the purpose is available, but it has two 
drawbacks. Firstly, it does not cover the entire range of time quali- 
fied by the word ‘ancient,’ which to a student of Indian history means 
a period extending at least from the time of the foundation of the 
Maurya dynasty to that of the establishment of Moslem power; 
secondly, even for the circumscribed period to which id applies', 
extending for purposes of this paper from the 4th to the middle of the 
8th century A.D., it is too inadequate to satisfy one’s curiosity regarding 
all the varied departments of administration without which no normal 
government can function. Regarding those centuries which practically 
go unrepresented in this imperfect history of administration, some 
inferences are often drawn from observations embodied in foreign 
accounts, from the Kautillya Arthasastra, from the inscriptions of Asoka 
and sundry other literary and archaeological sources. Against the use 
of such materials there may be two principal objections. The first 
objection is on the ground of uncertainty involved in the supposition 
that institutions parallel or analogous to those obtaining in the Maurya 
empire also existed in Bengal, of which it must be presumed to have 
formed an integral part. The second objection is based on the well- 
known arguments against the ascription of the Arthasastra to the 
Maurya Age. Even if these arguments are substantially refutable, how 
can a work which includes a large speculative element be taken to re- 
present conditions actually existing and dealt with specifically from the 
stand-point of Bengal history, which will make it appear as if it were not 
a general treatise on polity partly realise and partly idealistic, what- 
ever that description means, but one bearing a settled relation to a 
fixed geographical and political area ? 

Those who are interested in the Maurya administration will 
find a critical account of it based on the Asokan inscriptions in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Vol. I), re-edited by Hultzsch, an 
account which can be hardly altered or modified materially. Those 


* Read at the Indian History Congress, held in Calcutta. 
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who hold that the Arthasastra can be well utilised for the purpose of 
acquainting oneself with administrative conditions in Bengal, may 
find some guidance from Monahan’s work on the early history of 
Bengal. The point of view, however, which is adhered to in the 
following pages is that no evidence is to be considered applicable to 
Bengal, which does not connect itself definitely and beyond doubt with 
that province. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the country of the Gangaridae, 1 
which may be located in Bengal, was well defended militarily, and was 
ruled by a king commanding 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 
700 elephants always “ready for action.” A point of military interest 
is that in the 4th century A.D. a memorable battle took place in 
Vanga, in which several chiefs participated, ending with the victory 
of Candra mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription. 2 The 
rulers defeated by him in this battle were probably those exercising 
local authority only in their respective spheres, which would mean 
that Bengal was divided at the time into a number of principalities. 
Inscriptions of subsequent times also go to show that the military 
unity of Bengal was seldom achieved, which is one of the reasons why 
the country could be successfully attacked from outside and subordi- 
nated. The absence of such unity was also a means of preserving 
local independence and a bar to the easy creation of a single state. 3 

In the Maurya Age 4 the city of Pundravardhana was probably 
the administrative seat of a Mahamatra. His functions are not des- 
cribed in the Mahasthan inscription, but he seems to have control 
over the local granary, from which under instructions from superior 
authorities, not actually traceable in the fragmentary record, he could 
make loans to people when they fell into a state of economic distress 
on account of any unforeseen occurrence. 

All the available inscriptions of the subsequent period point to 
only one form of government, viz. monarchy. They refer either to 
local dynasties or rulers, or to imperial families ruling over dominions 
which included portions of Bengal. As to the position actually occu- 
pied by the king himself in the prevalent system of government or 


1. M’cCrindle, Invasion of India, pp. 364-365. 

2. Fleet, Corp. Insc. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 141. 

3. The Army in later days consisted of three elements— infantry, cavalry and 
elephants, and the Navy. cf. The Nidhanpur Plates of Bhaskaravarman containing 
the phrase: maha-nau-hasty-asva-patty-sainpaty-upatajaya-savd-anvartha-Skandha 
varat-Karnnasuvarna-vasakat- 11 . 2-3, Ep. Ind., XII, p. 73. 

4. Ep. Ind., p. 85. The inscriation bears a an undoubted affinity to the 
Sohgaura Copper-plate, sea ibid., p. 89; Ep. Ind. XXII p. ff. 
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the specific duties performed by him in connection with the adminis- 
tration of his realm, there is no detailed evidence available. There 
is no reference to any cabinet of ministers such as is mentioned in the 
Kautiliya 0 and in the Asokan inscriptions. 8 There were two distinc- 
tive epochs when Bengal formed an integral part of an imperial orga- 
nization, one under the Gupta dynasty and the other under Sasahka. 
It is likely that for some time during Harsavardhana’s reign also por- 
tions of this province were ruled from the imperial centre Kanauj. 
Regarding the subordination of Bengal to other rulers, more or less 
powerful, such as Harsa mentioned in the Katmandu Temple inscrip- 
tion (759 A.D.) 7 all that can be gathered from inscriptional sources 
may be important from the stand-point of political history, but is of 
no material use to a student of administration. Among the local 
dynasties or rulers mention should be made of the Varmans of the 
Susunia inscription (early fourth century), the Khadgas of Samatata 
(7th century); 0 local chiefs with varying degrees of power and authority 
were Dharmaditya, Gopacandra and Samacaradeva of East Bengal, 10 
Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna 11 and Vainya-Gupta of Tippera. 12 

Early in the 4th century the title of a king was simply Maharaja. 
This was the designation enjoyed by Sinhavarman and his son Candra- 
varman of Puskharana (Pokharan in the Bankura district). The 
latter was undoubtedly a potentate of some importance as he is men- 
tioned as one of the prominent rulers of Aryavarta in the Allahabad 
Prasasti of Samudra-Gupta. The titles Maharajadhiraja, Parama- 
bhattaraka and Parama-daivata were used by the Gupta sovereigns, 
by Kumara-Gupta I (Damodarpur copper-plates No. x, lines 1-2; No. 2, 
lines 1-2 ; in the Dhanaidaha grant only “Parmadaivata-para-” can be 
traced, EL, XVII, p. 347), by Budha-Gupta (Damodarpur Nos. 3 and 
4) and also the king who issued the Damodarpur Plate No. 5. Among 
local rulers the title Maharajadhiraja only was used by Dharmaditya, 
Gopacandra and Samacaradeva (6th century), by Jayanaga of 
Karnasuvarna (6th century). This tide was also used by 
Sasahka (Ganjam Plates). Even in the imperial Gupta period, 
if the ruler’s name was not given explicitly, he was simply referred to 


5. I, 15,11 (Sham Shastri’s edition, p. 29). 6. See Rock-edicts IV, VI. 

7. Ind. Ant., IX, p. 178. 8. Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 133. 

9. See Asrafarpur Plates, Mem. A.S.B., vol. I, p. 85. 

10. Ind. Ant., 1910 pp. 193 ff ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 74. 

11. Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 60. 

12. Ind.JIist. Quart., 1930, p. 45. Political history and Chronology relating 
to the rulers of Bengal have been discussed in my work on Bengal to be shortly 
out. 
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by the title ‘bhattaralca’ (cf. bhattaraka-padanam sadbhagah-Baigram 
Plate ; also Paharpur Plate). The title “Parama-bhattaraka” was not 
always used along with the title Maharajadhiraja. In the Faridpur 
copper-plates of Dharmaditya (No. 2) and Gopacandra (No. 3) the 
simpler form bhattaralca is used. While in the earlier times the simple, 
unostentatious designation ‘Maharaja’ was enough for an independent 
sovereign like Candravarman, in succeeding centuries this title was 
generally reserved for high officials or feudatories. The only excep- 
tion known to us so far as Bengal is concerned is the case of Vainya- 
Gupta who in the Tippera copper-plate inscription is styled Maharaja 
though under him there were at least two men enjoying the same 
title (padadasa Maharaja Rudradatta— line 2; Dutaka Maharaja Maha- 
samanta Vijayasena— lines 15-16). This is again the title adopted along 
with the designation Uparika by the officer in charge of the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana who was holding this post in 544 AD., by Sthanudatta 
who served under Dharmaditya (Faridpur Plate No. 1) and by Vijaya- 
sena as shown by the Mallasarul grant. Probably, as in the Tippera 
grant he acts as Duta, Mahasamanta and Mahapratihara, his capacity 
in this grant also is of a twofold character, as a feudatory as well as 
an official who actually participated in the government of his suzerain. 
The titles Samanta and Maharaja do not always go together ; in the 
Vappaghoshavata grant, Narayanabhadra who is called a Samanta is 
designated neither a Rajan nor a Maharaja. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Samanta in this grant was either a feudatory who adminis- 
tered his own territory as a vassal or governed a district or province as 
an official of the king (Narayanabhadrasy-Audum-varika-visaya-sambho- 
ga-kale ca). 

The largest unit governed by a deputy of the king was called 
bhukti. Such a division was Pundravardhana which practically corres- 
ponded to the whole of North Bengal, appearing in Damodarpur 
Plates, Nos. 1-5. In the Paharpur grant of Budha-Gupta this bhukti 
is to be found mentioned by implication, as its chief city which was 
called by the same name is clearly noted in it. Another bhukti is 
that of Vardhamana referred to in the Mallasarul grant of Gopacandra 
(6th century), which seems to have comprised the southern part of 
ancient Radha. What was the denomination of the region entrusted 
to the government of Maharaja Sthanudatta (Faridpur grant No. 1) 
by Dharmaditya, or to Uparika Nagadeva who had his headquarters at 
N avayvakasika (Faridpur Plates B, C ), who served respectively under 
Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, or to Jivadatta whose name is found in 
another grant of Samacaradeva, carrying on his administration from 
the same centre, is not known definitely, but the position and status of 
these officers were apparently not inferior but corresponded to those 
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of the deputies appointed by the imperial sovereigns to administer 
the bhukti of Pundravardhana. A bhukti was to comprise a number 
of Visayas or districts. The inscriptions of the period name only a 
few Visayas. The visaya which appears in the Damodarpur Plates 
Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 is called Kotivarsa belonging to the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana. The Dhanaidaha copper plate of the reign of Ku- 
mara-Gupta 1 (113 G.E.) makes mention of another such administra- 
tive division called Khatapara or Khadapara which must also have been 
comprised in the same bhukti. The Baigram copper-plate refers to a 
visaya which included Pancanagari as its headquarters ; it is most likely 
that this was the name of the visaya too (etacl-visaya—). This is the 
ihird visaya that we know of, as belonging to the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti , although the last-named two visayas are not explicitly assigned 
to any bhukti. From the Faridpur grants the existence of a visaya 
named Varaka-Mandala is proved. This was under the administrative 
control exercised from Navyavakasika. The Vappaghosavata grant, as 
stated already, refers to the Audumvarlka-visaya, whose governor medi- 
tated on the feet of Maharajadhiraja Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna. A sub- 
division which is generally found in inscriptions to have been smaller 
than and included in a visaya is known by the name Mandala. There 
is no definite reference to such a subdivision in the Bengal inscriptions 
of the period, except in the Paharpur inscription which mentions 
Nagiratta-Mandala. The Tippera (Gunaighar) copper-plate’s reference 
to Uttara-Mandala may suggest the existence of an administrative area 
comprised within an unnamed visaya or bhukti, corresponding to a 
Mandala in the northern part of the kingdom indicated by the inscrip- 
tion and implying a Mandala in the southern part as well. It is 
neither improbable that the term mandala here used bears no such 
administrative signification as is attached to it as a technical term. It 
may denote an unspecified area of political authority. From the 
Faridpur grants (A,B,C) and the Ghugrahati grant of Samacaradeva the 
name of Varaka-Mandala-Visaya is available. This may mean either 
a visaya comprised within the Varaka-Mandala, called by the same name 
or it may have been the name of the visaya itself. The weakness of the 
former interpretation lies in the fact that the inscriptions concerned are 
not found to supply any information regarding the place occupied by 
the Varaka-Mandala in the administrative arrangement followed, apart 
from the deviation that it will necessitate from the usual practice of 
regarding a visaya as larger than a mandala, which, however, may be 
supported by certain known exceptions. There is more probability, 
therefore, that the name of the visaya itself was Varaka-Mandala, which 
will show that the term mandala as used in these records does not bear 
its usual technical sense. 
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Several inscriptions refer to another type of administrative area 
to which the name Vithi is given. The reading Suvarna-Vithi (2,3) 
in the Ghugrahati inscription of Samacaradeva is right, but its inter- 
pretation as meaning ‘the bullion market’ in Navyavakasika seems to 
be unwarranted, for Vithi in the sense of an administrative district 
is available (cf. the Mallasarul and Nandapur grants). In the Ghu- 
grahati grant the expression Suvarna-Vithi is to be taken as the name 
of one such district. This is found to have been included in the juris- 
diction exercised by Navyavakasika, the governor of which enjoyed 
a status higher than that of the officer-in-charge of the Varalta-Mandala- 
Visaya(. . .Navyavakasikayam Suvarna-vithy-adhikrt-antarahga-uparika- 
Jivadattas-tad-anumoditaka— ). The Mallasartil grant shows that in 
the reign of Gopacandra (6th century) there was a Vithi called 
Vakkattaka comprised in the Var dha m ana- b h u k t i . The relevant 
passage in this grant while referring to the situation of a village names 
only the bhukti and the Vithi. The Vithi here referred to is thus 
found affiliated to a bhukti ; being not connected with any visaya and 
belonging to a division wider than that denoted by this term it presents 
an undoubted affinity to the Suvarna-Vithi of the Ghugrahati grant. 
The position of the Vithi mentioned in the Nandapur grant 
(Gupta year 169) is in this respect different from that of the two 
others above referred to. Thus this copper-plate furnishing the name 
of_Nanda-Vlthi refers to it as lying within the jurisdiction of Ambila- 
gram-agrahara, where the headquarters of Visayapati Chatramaha were 
probably situated. The case of the Daksinamsaka-Vithi is uncertain. 
It appears to have been under the jurisdiction of Pundravardhana, as 
recorded in the Paharpur grant. The adhisthdnddhikarana , referred to 
in this inscription, may have been the court situated in the headquarters 
of the Pup dr avar dhana- b h u kti, in which case this Vithi must have been 
under its jurisdiction. The position of Nagiratta-Mandala as standing 
next to Daksinamsaka-Vithi in the geographical portion of the Pahar- 
pur inscription seems to point to the inclusion of the former in the 
administrative area of which the latter was the name. 

In the system of administration, revealed in our inscriptions, 
villages, as will be seen later, played a significant part. The name 
used in these records to denote a village is grama. Perhaps the 
village was the smallest administrative unit. Some village-names end 
with the term agrahdra. Thus in the Tippera copper-plate appears 
the name of the village Gunekagrahara-grama ; in the Paharpur grant 
that of Ambila-grama-agrahara, the importance of which can be realised 
irom the fact that it was the seat of a district officer’s .(^visayapati’ s) 
administration. It may be supposed that an agrahdra considered 
irom the standpoint of administration was often more important and 
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better developed than an ordinary grama but there was nothing to 
prevent the latter from being raised to the status of an agrahdra 
through administrative exigencies. Behind the expression gramagra- 
hara or agrahara-grarna may, therefore, lie a history of internal expan- 
sion, a process which some of the more fortunate villages underwent 
through pressure of administrative and economic necessities. Grouping 
of villages for purposes of administration are well-known (cf. Manu), 
but our inscriptions do not make any direct reference to any such com- 
bination. The name ‘Palasavrndaka’ occurring in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 3 may denote a larger area than usually indicated by 
the term grama. It may be noted here that the administrative 
machinery that worked at Palasvrndaka does not appear to have been 
wholly identical in type and structure with the one operating at Canda- 
grama, both of which are indicated side by side as if for comparison 
in the same inscription. Names of some cities are available, Koti- 
varsa, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvarana, Pancanagarl. The second 
was the name of a bhukti also, the first and the fourth those of two 
visayas and the third that of a considerably wide area ; these names 
are not actually furnished as names of cities, but the presumption that 
they were so may be safely made from the context in each case ; for 
example Pundravardhana is mentioned as an adhisthana in the Pahar- 
pur inscription ; the adhisthana of the Kotivarsa-visaya was presumbly 
at a city called by the same name ; if the latter had a different name 
it. should have been given separately. Rarnasuvarna, where Bhaskara- 
varman’s forces assembled as known in the Nidhanpur grant must 
have been a city and not a wide territory merely of which it was a 
part. Navyavakasika (Faridpur Plates), Kripura (Tippera copper- 
plate), Pancanagarl (Baigram copper-plate) are probably names of well- 
organised cities or towns although these may have been parts of exten- 
sive areas also called by these names. Similarly, Vaigrama of the 
Baigram copper-plate may have represented a combination of hamlets ; 
it is found to have included at least two distinct localities Trivrta 
and Srigohali. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the material furnished 
by our inscriptions regarding the nature of administrative arrangements 
connected with the different units mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs. The extremely limited character of the information avail- 
able on the subject must be admitted at the outset. Most of the 
inscriptions deal with transactions relating to sale of lands ; in setting 
forth details about these, they refer only to those parts of the adminis- 
trative machinery which had to work in accordance with certain fixed 
rules for purposes of a legal conveyance or deed. The very nature gf 
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these documents did not require them to cover the entire field of 
administration. 

The bhukti was to be under the government of an officer whose ap- 
pointment to this post was either in the gift or subject to the approval of 
the Crown. Thus in each of the five Damodarpur copper-plates the 
governor of the bhukti of Punclravardhana is described as tatpadapari- 
grhita in relation to the king under whom he may have served. The 
designation of this high official is Uparika (Damodarpur Plates 1 ,2,3,4); 
to this is added ‘Maharaja’ in two plates only (Nos. 3 and 5), dated res- 
pectively in 483 (?) and 544 a.d.). Ciratadatta was in charge of the 
Pundravardhana-6/n/./?.h at least from 124 to 128 g.e. (1 and 2); Uparika 
Maharaja Brahmadatta was in this post in 163 (?) Gupta year; in 
the reign of Budha-Gupta Maharaja Jaydatta occupied the same 
office; in 544 a.d. the governorship was held by another Uparika-Mahii- 
raja. In the last-named year the officer who was in charge of the province 
is further styled as Rajaputra-deva-bhattaraka, from which it may be 
concluded that a member of the royal household itself, if not himself 
a son of the king, had been appointed to the governorship of the 
Pundravardhana-&/mk£i. Thus in this year this particular governor- 
ship was regarded as a sort of viceroyalty to which only a prince could 
be appointed. The Uparikas of the preceding years as recorded in 
the other Damodarpur inscriptions did not belong to the reigning 
family, as the surname Datta in their names shows that they were 
different from the Guptas. The Faridpur grants while not mention- 
ing the term bhukti name certain officers decidedly of a high rank, 
serving under the different rulers, Dharmaditya, Gopacanclra and 
Samacaradeva, who definitely appear to have enjoyed a status higher 
than that of those who were placed in charge of the Varaka-Mandala- 
visaya. These officers also owed their post to the favour or approval 
of the kind (tad-anumodana-labdha-aspadasya~Plate B; tat-prasada- 
labdh-aspade—A, C ; carana-kamala-yugalaradhan-opdtta—Gh.ugraha.ti 
Plate. The titles adopted by these officers are not, however, wholly 
identical with those enjoyed by the Damodarpur governors. Copper- 
plate A from Faridpur styles Sthanudatta as Maharaja simply ; copper- 
plate B confers the two designations Mahapratihara and Uparika on 
Nagadeva (serving successively under Dharmaditya and Gopacandra), 
to which some more (including Kumaramatya ?) appear to be added 
(cf. C). The Ghugrahati grant calls Jivadatta both as Antaranga and 
Uparika. In three out of the four plates from Faridpur, therefore, the 
title Uparika is found to be used, which will surely warrant the assump- 
tion that the officials to whom this designation attached occupied a 
post which was as important in the dominions of Gopacandra, Dharma- 
ditya and Samacaradeva as that of the Uparika-Maharajas of the 
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Pundravardhana-h/itt&/h in the Gupta empire. The designation Maha- 
pratlhara which Nagadeva enjoyed seems to show that the region 
which he governed was so situated that he had to co-operate in the 
defence of the frontiers of his master’s territory. It is not unlikely 
that these officers were sometimes originally local chiefs who, having 
been subjugated by their more powerful neighbours, agreed to serve 
under them as provincial governors. The Mallasarul grant while 
referring to the officials connected with the administration of the 
Vardhamana bhukti , mentions amongst these an Uparika, who, judging 
from the evidence of the Damodarpur plates, must have been employed 
as a governor of that province. The Maharaja-Uparikas who were 
at different times in charge of the Navyavakasika division had their 
tenure of office characterised as adhyasanakala (Faridpur Plate C, also 
cf. B, where, however, the title Uparika is not given). If the reading 
Pahcadhikaranoparika and Purapaloparika in the Tippera copper-plate 
of Vainya-Gupta is correct, it will be seen that the designation Uparika 
could stand singly as in the Damodarpur and some of the Faridpur 
plates, also as in the Mallasarul inscription, or as an element of a 
compound as in the Tippera plate. In the latter case it will be found 
to have denoted only a position of headship, which might be held by 
a person not necessarily employed as a provincial governor, that position 
of headship being one connected with the office or offices indicated 
by the compound. The designations quoted above on this supposi- 
tion will mean respectively the head of five Adhikaranas or the Adhi- 
karana of five (i.e. consisting of five members) and the head of city- 
administrators, both offices having been held by the same person men- 
tioned in the Tippera grant. There is no certain indication, it must 
be admitted, that he held the post of a provincial governor. Regarding 
the manner in which a provincial governor carried on his administra- 
tion there is so little evidence that it is impossible to draw even a 
bare outline of the system followed. A Basarh seal 13 shows that a 
provincial governor had his own Adhikarana (office or court, probably 
the entire establishment through which he carried out his official 
duties), situated at his headquarters or adhisthana. It is evident also 
that he was directly responsible to the king as he owed his appointment 
to the king’s choice or approval. It was the provincial governor who 
appointed the heads of the districts or visayas which were comprised 
in his own province. The Paharpur inscription of the time of Budha- 
Gupta (159 Gupta Era) 14 may be interpreted to mean that the head of 
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Ine provincial government of Pundravardhana was not directly con- 
nected with his Adhikarana at least in so far as if concerned itself with 
transactions of land-sale. This copper-plate mentions at the beginn- 
ing that certain officials, designated Ayuktakas, and the Adhikarana 
of Pundravardhana communicated a proposal (a reference to officials 
of this category may perhaps be traced in the Nandapur grant also) of 
land-sale, which was originally received by them, to subordinate local 
staffs. Here, there is no mention of the Uparika of the bhukli con- 
cerned. The record-keepers who examined the proposal were 
Divakara Nandi, Dhrtivisnu, Virocana, Ramadasa, Haridasa and 
6asinandi. 

The Mallasarul grant mentions among officials apparently con- 
nected with the Vardhamana-bhukti, the Karttakrtika (officer-in-charge 
of manufactures ?), the Audrangika (chief officer of a town), the 
Aurnasthanika (officer-in-charge of wollen articles ?) the Hiranya- 
samudayika (officer-in-charge of all taxes, both in money and in kind ?), 
the Avasathika (officer-in-charge of “dwellings for pupils and ascetics’’?) 
the Cauroddharanika 15 and the Bhogapatika. 10 The mention of the 
Karttakrtika and the Aurnasthanika, will show, if our interpretations 
of these two derivations are correct, that the Provincial Government 
exercised some sort of control over the industrial life of the people. 

The district officers were usually designated visayapatis. Vetra- 
varman was in charge of the Kotivarsa-uwaya from 124 to 128 G.E., 
being appointed to this post by the provincial governor Ciratadatta 
(tanniyuktaka— Damodarpur, 1 & 2); the same office was held by 
another person, whose name is not clear, owing his appointment to 
Uparika-Maharaja Jayadatta, at an unknown date in the reign of 
Budha-Gupta ; and in the year 544 A.D. this visaya was being adminis- 
tered by Svyambhudeva who was the nominee of the officer in charge 
of Pun dra var dhana- bhukti. The Baigram copper-plate seems to suggest 
that the district officer ICulavrddhi was directly responsible to the 
bhattaraka^ who may have been the king himself (Kumara-Gupta I). 
The term bhattaraka is found used in this inscription as definitely 
applying to the sovereign himself (bhattaraka-paddnam dharma-phala- 
sadbhag-avaptis-ca-i,i§). From the Faridpur copper-plates names of 
four district officers are available ; Visayapati Jajava appointed by Maha- 
raja Sthanudatta (Plate A), Gopalasvami (Plate B), and after him Vatsa- 
pala by Nagadeva (Plate C), himself the officer in charge of Navyavaka- 
sika enjoying the titles of Uparika and Mahapratlhara (reading vyapara • 
karandya is probably wrong, read vyapdra-karandya in Plate B). Pavi- 

15. Cf. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, p. 129. 

16. Ibid., p. 130. 
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truka in the year 14 of Samacaradeva’s reign was holding this post of 
Visayapati, his appointment having been approved or confirmed by 
Jivadatta, the Uparika in charge of the office of Navyavakasika at 
Suvarnavithi. Between the Baigram Plate and the Vappaghosavata 
grant there is one affinity ; in both the officer carrying on the adminis- 
tration of a visaya pays his respects directly to the sovereign ( tat-pad - 
dnudhydtd — Samanta-N arayanabhadra — visaya — sam bhogakale-Vap- 
paghosavata grant). It is not clear, however, whether the duties, func- 
tions and status of N arayanabhadra were the same as those assigned to 
a Visayapati in ordinary circumstances. In the first place the latter 
is usually found to have been a subordinate of a higher officer, viz. 
the provincial governor; here there. is no such official referred to. 
N arayanabhadra is under direct obligations to the sovereign. 
Secondly, he has under him an officer styled Mahapratihara (chief 
Warden of the Marches), to whom he issues orders to be carried out 
(tad-asy-djhd — tad-vyavahdri —). The title Visayapati or Kumara- 
matya applied in other inscriptions to the district officer is not 
bestowed on N arayanabhadra ; instead he is given the designation of 
Samanta. O11 these considerations, one may incline to think that the 
Audumvarika-Visaya was not a district governed by an officer but a 
territory governed by a feudatory. 

No detailed information is available regarding district adminis- 
tration. The little light that is provided by our inscriptions may be 
deemed sufficient for the purpose of ascertaining the part played by 
the administrative machinery in connexion with sale of lands. The 
information that can be gleaned, therefore, touches a very small part 
of the authority exercised by the district-officer and his staff. Like 
the officer-in-charge of a bhukti, the district-officer too had his Adhi- 
karana in his headquarters (adhisthanddhikaranam). From the pic- 
ture of an Adhikarana drawn in the Mrcchakatika with its building 
(Mandapa) and staff such as Adhikaranikas, Adhikaranabhojakas, the 
Sreslhi and Kdyasthas , it will be quite reasonable to infer that the 
Visayapati’s Adhikarana referred to in our inscriptions was of a type 
similar to it. The business of this Adhikarana was not probably 
limited to transactions of land-sale, as recorded in these inscriptions, 
but for want of evidence its other functions cannot be fully determined. 
The direct responsibility for managing the affairs of the Adhikarana 
lay in the hands of the district officer, the deputy of the Uparika ( tanni- 
yuklaka—; cf. adhisthanddhikaranam — samvyavaharati-Da.modarpur, 
1,2,34,5). But he carried out his duties in the presence of the 
Ndgamsresthi , the Prathama-Kulika, the Prathama-Kayastha and 
Sdrthavdha. From 124 to 128 C.E. the district officer of Kotivarsa 
was assisted by Dhrtipala as the Nagarasresthi, Bandhumitra as the 
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Sarthavaha, Dhrtimitra as the Prathama-Kulika and Sambapala as the 
Prathama-Kayastha. The district officer mentioned in Damodarpur 
Plate No. 4, who held his post in Budha-Gupta’s reign conducted the 
business of the Adhikarana with Ribhupala as the Nagarasresthi, 
Vasumitra as the Sarthavaha, Varadatta as the Prathama-Kulika and 
Viprapala as the Prathama-Kayastha. Svayambhudeva, the district 
officer, in 544 A.D. had for his colleagues Sthanudatta the Sarthavaha, 
Matidatta the Prathama-Kulika, 17 Skandapala the Prathama-Kayastha 
and a Nagarasresthi whose name unfortunately is lost. There is no 
need of raising the question here whether the Nagarasresthi, the 
Sarthavaha and the Prathama-kulika were elected by their respective 
communities or guilds, or appointed by the government to the posts 
assigned to them in the Adhikarana, as there is no means of giving a 
correct and definite answer to this question. That they were heads of 
the different organizations of trade, industry and commerce in the 
leading city of the district can be well imagined ; perhaps it was pro- 
vided that such heads were to advise the local government in the 
Court by virtue of their eminent and responsible position in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. Their special knowledge of men and affairs, 
particularly the guild-laws, made their services essential to the proper 
administration of justice at least in so far as it related to questions 
of transfer of porperty. The Prathama-Kayastha, however, being 
probably the chief secretary to the district government, does not seem 
to have held a position similar to that of his other colleagues. 
The constitution of the district court as revealed in the 
Faridpur grants is not found drawn with sufficient clarity. 
Here, however, the elements present are not those mentioned 
above. In Faridpur plate No A beside the Adhikarana, 
where the Visayapati is engaged, there is a considerable assembly of 
Visaya-Mahattaras (including Ititta, Kulacandra, Garuda, Vrhaccatta, 
Aluka, Anacara, Bhasaitya (?), Subhadeva, Ghosacandra, Anamitra, 
Gunacandra, Kalasakha, KulasvamI, Durlabha, Satyacandra, Arjuna, 
Bappa, Kundalipta (or Bappa-Kundalipta), followed by other men of 
lesser importance ( purogah prakrtyasca). It is apparent that the con- 
nexion of such an indefinitely large body of men with the Adhikarana 
could not have been of such an organic character as that of the three 
non-official representatives who used to sit with the district officer of 
Kotivarsa, as found in the Gupta copper-plates. These Mahattaras or 
leading men of the district along with other who attended the Adhikar- 
apa of Visayapati Jajava must have done so in the capacity of witnesses 


17. On the meaning of ‘Kulika’, cf. Voget, Antiquities of Chamba State, 
p. 127. 
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who were not mere idle spectators of its proceedings but had the right of 
raising any question or objection, and as far as the particular business, 
viz., that of land-sale was concerned, no such transaction could have 
taken place without their consent or approval. It appears that in three of 
the documents from Faridpur including the Ghugrahati grant, it is 
not the Visayapati who controls the affairs of the Adhikarana but one 
who is either designated Jyestlia-Kayastha or Jyesthadhikaranika (cf. 
Adhikaranika of the Mrcchakatika). This is enough to show that the 
term Adhikarana as used in these records must mean as in the Mrccha- 
katika a court of law. It may be noted here that in three inscriptions 
designation Visayapati is not used, but the functions assigned to the 
officer connected with the Varakamandala-visaya must have been those 
performed by a Visayapati (cf. samvyaharati as in other inscriptions), for 
it is distinctly stated that he was appointed for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the district (visaya-vyapdra-karanaya-B ; visayapati- 
Yotasya vyavaharatah— Ghugrahati), the only difference being that he 
is not found attached to the Adhikarana. The Adhikarana (plates B. 
&• C) is referred to as presided over by a Jyestlia-Kayastha named 
Nayasena who served under both Dharmaditya and Gopacandra. In 
Samacaradeva’s Plate the Adhikarana is under the leadership of the 
Jyesthadhikaranika Damuka (-pramukham-adhikaranm). Other Adhi- 
karanikas who took part in the work of the court are not mentioned, 
but it may be presumed that the Jyesthadhikaranika carried on his 
work with the assistance of juniors, probably also the N agarasresthi 
and a Kayastha. If, as these inscriptions seem to suggest, the functions 
of the district officer were separated from those connected with the 
court of law, the change must have resulted in a differentiation of the 
executive from the judiciary in the field of district-administration. An 
annexe of the court was the assembly of a number of Visaya-Mahattaras 
(Ghugrahati ; visayinah, not visaydndm , as read by Pargiter— 
Plate B), of influential men styled Mahattaras, including one Visaya- 
Mahattara and others designted as Pradhana-Vyaparinah or Pradhana- 
Vyavaharinah (business men). As a distinction has been drawn be- 
tween a Mahattara and a Visaya-Mahattara, it seems that the latter 
belonged to a higher category than the former. Plate B shows that 
this assembly which met along with the court consisted of Samoghosa 
and other Mahattaras ; there is no clear reference here to the presence 
of one belonging to the rank of a Visaya-Mahattara. In the Ghugrahati 
plate it consists of the Visaya-Mahattara Vatsakunda, Mahattaras 
Sucipalita, Vihitaghosa, Suradatta and Priyadatta, Janardana and other 
Mahattaras together with many Vyavaharins of high status. Did the 
Mahattaras represent the landed gentry and the Vyavaharins the in- 
dustrial or commercial interests of the district ? 
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There was a staff of record-keepers whose services were available 
to the Visayadhikarana. Rsidatta, Jayanandi and Vibhudatta were the 
record-keepers consulted by the Adhikarana in Damodarpur Plates 
3 Sc 2; Visnudatta, Vijayanandi and Sthanunandl in Plate 4 and Nara- 
nandi, Gopadatta and Bhatanandx in Plate 5. Names of two Pusta- 
palas, Durgadatta and Arkkadasa, who were available for consultation 
by the district authorities of Pancanagari in 448 A.D., are given in the 
Baigram inscription. The Nandapur copper-plate also furnishes 
names of some record-keepers. 

The administration of a Vithi should nest engage our attention. 
It was to have its own Adhikarana as shown in the Mallasarul inscrip- 
tion. How this Adhikarana was constituted is, however, not known. 
So far as the question of sales and gifts of lands were concerned, the 
Adhikarana of the Vithi performed the same functions, as were 
assigned to the district-adhikarana. As in the Faridpur grants the 
Visaya-adhikarana is found to have been assisted by an assembly of 
important personages, the adhikarana, Mahattara Suvarnayasah of 
Trivrta-Vataka— -Agrahara, Mahattara Dhanasvami of Kapista-Vataka- 
Agrahara, Bhatta Vamanasvami of Koddavira— Agrahara, Mahldatta 
and Rajyadatta of Godhagarma- Agrahara, Jivasvami of Salmali— Vataka, 
Khadgi Hari of Vakkattaka, Khadgi Goika of Madhu Vataka, Khadgi 
Bhadranandi of Khanda-Jotika, and Plari, the Vaha-Nayaka of Vindha- 
pura, co-operating with the Adhikarana and issuing orders under a 
system of joint authority. Thus among those who had to attend to 
(he business of the Vithi-adhikarana there were not only Mahattaras 
hailing from different localities or wards of the Vithi but also others 
in place of the Pradhana-vyavaharins mentioned in the Faridpur ins- 
criptions. The occupations of these latter are not definitely ascer- 
tainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bhatta Vamanasvami 
and Jivasvami) in the assembly ; no designations are attached to the 
names of Sridatta, Mahidatta and Rajyadatta ; there were three 
Khadgis (swordsmen), and one Vaha-Nayaka (superintendent of con- 
veyances or a cavalry leader ?). 

Prominent persons in villages had some share in the administra- 
tion of local affairs, but their activity seems to have been limited to 
co-operation with state-officers, paralleled by the participation of 
Mahattaras and other influential men in the business of the Adhika- 
rana of a visaya or a vithi. From the available material it will be 
difficult to assert that at the head of administration in every village 
there was a Gramika. By whom the official side was represented in 
villages not administered by Gramikas, it is not at all clear from tire 
evidence furnished by our inscriptions. The non-official element was 
represented by Brahmins, Kutumbins and Mahattaras in one village 
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(Paharpur inscription): in the village Candagrama, in Budha-Gupta’s 
reign (Damodarpur Plate No. 4), those who served in a similar capa- 
city included prominent subjects headed by Brahmins, and also Ku turn- 
bins (the chief Brahmanas, the prominent subjects and house-holders). 
It appears, however, that as these are the only persons to whom orders 
are issued for being carried out, they may have constituted the sole 
authority in the localities concerned in respect of matters to which 
these orders applied. The administration of such villages where 
these people were solely responsible differed from that of others, where 
powers lay not only in the hands of local Mahattaras and Kutumbins 
but also the Astakuladhikarana and the Grarnika (Damodarpur Plate 
No. 4 ; cf. the Dlranaidaha grant mentioning Mahattaras, Kutumbins 
and the Astakuladhikarana). 1S In view of the very damaged condition 
of its writing, it is impossible to be certain that the inscription did 
refer to a Grarnika also. The official side in such villages was repre- 
sented by an Adhikarana, which was probably a body of eight persons 
(cf. Pancalcula) 10 and the Grarnika. This system reminds one of the 
parallel institutions obtaining in a larger sphere of administration, 
in the Varakamandala-visaya, with the Visayapati at the head, and an 
adhikarana together with an assembly of prominent men. There 
appears to have been an office of record-keepers also attached to such 
villages. At Palasavrndaka, as shown in the Damodarpur copper- 
plate No. 4, where responsibility was shared between the Grarnika, 
the Adhikarana, Mahattaras and Kutumbins, there was only one record- 
keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

We may now proceed to see how the different functionaries 
operated in response to requirements of a specific character. As we 
have already said, the administrative machinery is to be observed in 
action mostly in connexion with matters relating to the business of 
land-sale. One intending to purchase lands was required to put an 
application before the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, 
in which he was to state the purpose for which such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallow lands to 
be brought under cultivation or lands meant for building purposes, 
or both ; mention had to be made also of the price that was to be 
offered for these in conformity with current local rates, and also 


18. For a discussion of the meaning of the term, see Ind. Cult., vol v, No. l, 
pp. 109-11. 

19. References to a body called Pahcakula are to be found in several ins- 
criptions, which was concerned with financial matters of various kinds including 
those connected with lands; see U. N. Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 238, 
257 ‘ 5 8 < 
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whether the ownership of such lands was to be of a non- 
transferable character. In the application presented by Brah- 
min .Karpatika to the Adhisthana-Adhikarana of Kotivarsa in 
444 A.D. (Plate 1), the facts stated (vijnapitam) were that 
for purposes of Agnihotra rites he required one Kulyavapa 
of uncultivated, fallow land, which had not been given to anybody 
before, that it was to be given him under the law known as Nlvidharma 
or the law of non-transferability of the principal, that it was to be 
perpetually enjoyed (i.e. by himself and his successors). The appli- 
cation made by another Brahmin to the same authority five years 
later (Plate 2) was on similar lines. The land required by him was 
to be of the class described as Aprada ; it was to be given in accordance 
with aksaya-nlvi-maryada ; it was to be acquired in order to enable 
the buyer to conduct the five daily sacrifices. The application in the 
form in which it is found does not refer to the current rates, but the 
price actually paid by him is described as being in accordance with the 
usage obtaining in the locality (yathanuvrtta). ^resthi Rbhupala 
who was a member of the advisory board connected with the district 
adhikarana of Kotivarsa in Buha-Gupta’s reign (Damodarpur, 4) 
applied for some vastu land in the neighbourhood of 1 1 Kulyavapas 
of aprada land formerly purchased by him to enable him to build two 
temples of Kokamukhasvaml and Sveta Varahasvami with two store- 
rooms. The implied undertaking was to pay the price for this land, 
as determined by the current rate which was three dinar as for each 
kulyavapa of land. A similar application was submitted by Arnrta- 
deva, the kulaputra from Ayodhya, to the Kotivarsa-Adhikarana in 
544 A.D. (Damodarpur, 5), stating his desire to purchase some land 
(ksetrastokam) in a forest area (atraranye) within the district where 
the rate was also three dinaras for each kulyavapa of land, such land 
being required for the purpose of providing himself with the cost of 
carrying out necessary repairs in the temple of Sveta Varahasvami, of 
bali, caru, sattra, the supply of cow’s milk, incense and flowers, and 
the maintenance of madhuparka, lamp, etc., and also for the purpose 
of increasing his mother’s merits. The applicant was able to secure 
altogether five kulyavapas of khila land with vastn in different localities. 
In the Faridpur inscriptions the same procedure seems to have been 
followed. What was essential on the part of an intending purchaser 
was to make an application to the local authorities. This application 
is not always found reproduced in all its details, but there is no lack 
of information as to the different items which a complete application 
was to touch upon, these being generally dealt with in another part 
o the record describing the final stage of the transaction. Some appli- 
cations, a$ recorded in the Damodarpur Plates, are brief inasmuch as 
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they do not mention the current rates, but these are referred to when 
transactions reach their concluding stages. Similarly, in the Faridpur 
Plates, the application, as embodied in Plate No. A, simply states that 
the applicant Vatabhoga wants some land (ksetra-khandam) for the 
purpose of making a gift of it to a Brahmin. There is no reference 
here to the current rates, neither to the nature of land wanted, nor 
to the character of ownership required to be transferred, nor to the 
total area of land, etc. These details are provided in the latter part of 
the inscription. Application in Plate B. is fuller than the preceding 
one ; the applicant Vasudevasvami, stating that he requires some land 
(area unspecified) for a gift at certain rates (not mentioned). In the 
concluding part it is said that the rate was four dinaras for each kulya- 
vapa of fallow land, but it is not clear how much land was sold to 
the applicant. Application in Plate C is almost as brief as the former, 
stating only that one kulyavapa was required which after purchase 
was to be given to a Brahmin Bhatta Gomidattasvamx. The inscrip- 
tion being in a fragmentary condition it is impossible to say that 
other details were given in this portion, but necessary information as 
to local rates etc. is to be found only in the concluding part. Applica- 
tion D (Ghugrahati) made by Supratikasvami for some land required 
for the establishment of bali, caru and satra so that it might be 
useful to a Brahmin, does not specify the area of land needed, nor the 
price to be paid for it, nor does it include an expression of his willing- 
ness to pay at the current rates. In the portion that follows there is 
no mention of the price paid, but of the total area which was given, 
amounting to three kulyavapas of land. It is doubtful if this inscrip- 
tion records a case of land-sale of the nature above discussed. There 
however, may, be some difficulty in regarding it as a free gift to one who 
applied for it, since in that case it will be necessary to infer that a 
visaya-adhikarana was empowered to make such a gift. Secondly, the 
expectation of revenue from this land is implied where the inscription 
holds that if ‘it is capable of being used,’ it will be a source of revenue 
to the king. The interpretation of this passage as meaning that a 
general improvement in local conditions leading to a conse- 
quential increase in revenu would be facilitated by the grant 
of this particular piece of land lying fallow and unexploited 
is not barred out as improbable. In regard to the question 
why applications are sometimes so brief, making no reference to cer- 
tain essential items which are found included in other similar state- 
ments (cf. Damodarpur, 1 & 2), it may be suggested that certain details 
were excluded for the sake of avoiding superfluity and repetition, for 
these in any case were to be incorporated in the portion dealing with 
the concluding stages of the transaction, and also that it was found 
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convenient by experience that it was better not to be precise regarding 
the measurement of land required, for the authorities alone after pro- 
per consultation of state-records and suitable enquiries were to decide 
how much land could be spared. 

We have so far dealt with cases appearing before a district adhi- 
karana. . There was the village adhikarana also which was empowered 
to consider similar applications. Thus Gramika Nabhaka applied 
before the authorities of Palasavrndaka (the Mahattaras, the Adhi- 
karana or the Committee of Eight, the Gramika and the Kutumbins) 
with a request that he might purchase some land (not specified in the 
application portion) in the village Candagrama, enabling him to settle 
a certain Brahmin on it, the land so required was to be aprada, khila 
(fallow), and free from all taxes ( samudayabahya for he was ready 
to pay in accordance with the rate prevalent in the village (gramanu- 
hrarna-vikraya-marydda). As the land required was not situated in 
Palasavrndaka , but in Candragrama, the authorities had to be in com- 
munication with the Brahmins, Kutumbins and other prominent resi- 
dents of the latter. It is very likely that Candagrama was under the 
jurisdiction of the court at Palasavrndaka and that its authorities must 
have helped the latter in finding out a suitable piece of land for Na- 
bhaka and also in other ways locally under the supervision of the 
higher staff. The Dhaniadaha inscription also refers to an application 
which was received by the astakuladhikarana of a certain village (name 
not available) and its leaders of the different categories. The Pahar- 
pur inscription refers to an application which was received by the 
Ayuktas and the Adhikarana of Pundravardhana, where the Nagara- 
sresthi was present, giving all requisite details but as the land required 
was situated outside the adhisthana, prominent Brahmins, Kutumbins 
and Mahattaras of the locality where it was available were informed 
of it, so that with their help suitable lands could be selected and steps 
taken to demarcate the area to be sold. The village-authorities who 
co-operated with the Bhukti- staff in the Paharpur grant belonged to 
the same categories as mentioned in the Damodarpur Plate No. 4. 
The Baigram copper -plate is the third available record showing how 
an application received by a higher authority (in this case the Kurna- 
ramatya and the Visayadhikarana of Pancanagari) was passed on to the 
authorities of a village (samvyavahari-pramukham), such as Brahmins 
Kutumbins, for necessary help in giving effect to it. The Adhikarana 
of the Vakkattaka Vithi heard an application for purchase of land as 
stated in the Mallasarul inscription. The proceedings of the Adhi- 
karana which opened with the representation of his case by the appli- 
cant reached their next stage when it was referred to tire record-keepers 
for an expression of their opinion -.as to whether the land required 
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could be given under the terms mentioned or implied by him. If 
the record-keeepers who were consulted signified their consent, then 
only could the application be granted. As already stated, the appli- 
cant does not always give particulars about rates etc. These are to be 
found out by the pustapalas after proper investigation. It appears 
that a transaction could not take place immediately after the Pusta- 
palas referred to by an Adhikarana had submitted their report in the 
event of certain conditions intervening. In the case recorded in the 
Damodarpur Plate No. 5, the Visayapati of Kotivarsa seems to have 
differed from the opinion given by the Pustapalas that the proposed 
transaction would be perfectly valid and proper. The question that 
arises here is : when did the difference originate ? The report sub- 
mitted by the Pustapalas seems to have attempted to meet a point 
raised by the Visayapati. Their argument was that Amrtadeva, the pro- 
spective buyer, intended to make the proposed gift under the impres- 
sion that he had a legitimate right to do so, while the Visayapati alone 
(not in combination with his advisory committee) perhaps entertained 
some suspicion on this point. If the Visayapati gave his personal opinion 
after the report from the Pustapalas had' been received, then it will 
have to be inferred that the case had been referred to them twice. 
This is however not stated in the inscription. Perhaps when the case 
after having been presented to the Adhikarana was on its way to the 
Pustapalas the Visayapati made a note of his objection. In csae of 
disagreement with the Visayapati, it was for the king himself 
to decide the matter. It is to be noted here that the case did not 
go up to the provincial governor whose subordinate the Visayapati 
was, but straightway to the king for final disposal. Apparantly, there- 
fore, in certain reserved matters appeals front a district were to be 
heard directly by the king himself. In regard to the disputed point 
that was referred to the king as recorded in the above-mentioned 
Damodarpur Plate, his decision upheld the findings of the Pustapalas 
(dharmaparat-avapti) it was found by him that Amrtadeva had a right 
to the act of piety which he wanted to perform, viz. to make the gift 
under conditions mentioned by him. This shows beyond doubt that 
the record-keepers were not bound to follow the dictates of the 
highest officer of the district, but that it was required that they should 
judge everything in an unfettered manner. 

All the other cases recorded in our inscriptions show that steps 
were taken to complete sale- transactions immediately after record- 
keepers had given their verdict in favour of those proposed. This 
will prove that rarely did differences arise between Pustapalas and 
other authorities such as the district officer in regard to the bona 
fides or competence of a person applying for purchase of land. 

22—6 
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As regards the payment of price, the documents are not clear as 
to how it was collected. The measurement and demarcation of the 
land sold took place after the price for the same had been collected 
(• upasangrhya ayikrla), following the pustapalas’ approval to the pro- 
posed transaction. There is probably no serious reason to doubt 
that the price in every case was paid to Government. So far as the 
documents of the Guptas are concerned, the same authority that 
received applications, forwarded them to pustapalas for scrutiny and 
opinion, directed (as in some cases) local staffs to select and measure the 
land that was to be given, arranged for a copper-plate to be drawn 
embodying the terms of the sale, accompanied sometimes by condi- 
tions of the gift made by the third party, must also have been respon- 
sible for the collection of the price. Whether this was done directly 
by them, or through some other department of Government, is a 
question that cannot be answered definitely. It was evidently the 
district government of Kotivarsa to which prices were paid for transac- 
tions recorded in Damodarpur Plates No. 1,2, & 5; the government 
of Palasavrndaka (the astakul-adhikarana, the Gramika, the Mahattaras) 
to which Nabhaka, the Gramika, submitted the price of the land 
situated in a different locality which was most probably under the 
former’s jurisdiction. Similarly, for the transaction recorded in the 
Paharpur inscription, it was the government of Pundravardhana (the 
Adhikarana in this case was under some Ayuktakas) that received the 
application for the purchase of land and arranged for its scrutiny by 
Pustapalas and directed the local staff to collect the price from the pur- 
chasers (dinara-trayam-ayikrtya). The Visayadhikarana of Pancanagari 
which directed the authorities at Vaigrama with regard to their duties in 
connexion with sale of lands within their area to Bhaskara and Bhoyila, 
must have taken the price amounting to six dinaras and eight rupakas 
(ayikrtya) from them. The Mallasarul grant shows definitely that the 
price of the land purchased by Vijayasena from the Adhikarana of 
the Vakkattaka Vithi was paid to the same authorities. As there is 
no reference to any other authorities entrusted with the task of collect- 
ing prices from buyers of land, it may be taken as certain that this 
was a matter for local government and that this was one of the sources 
of income to them. According to Pargiter, Faridpur Plate B shows 
that Vasudevasvami bought his land from a private individual named 
Fhoda, a Mahattara (Li 7), Faridpur Plate A shows that the land 
purchased by the Sadhanika Vatabhoga was the common property of 
Mahattaras and common-folk, and Faridpur Plate C records a case 
of purchase of land belonging to certain Bharadvaja Brahmins, or in 
other words, to a joint family. The Mahattaras and others from whom 
the land was purchased according to Plate A were those who sat in the 
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Adhikarana receiving the application from Vatabhoga. They were con- 
nected with the application for purchase as well as the whole process 
of sale itself like the Adhikarana of the Kotivarsa-visaya, associated 
with the Nagarasresthi, the Kulika, etc. in the Damodarpur Plates. 
As nowhere in these plates it is said that the lands sold were the com- 
mon property of villagers as represented by these elements, the assump- 
tion that they were so will be wholly unwarrantable. Then again in 
the same Faridpur Plate there is no indication that the Mahattaras 
and others referred to by Pargiter came from any village, i.e. Dhru- 
vilatl, where the land was situated. In regard to Plates B Sc C, 
Pargiter’s conclusions are based on highly doubtful readings of certain 
passages which are damaged beyond recovery. The word samvaddha 
in what Pargiter reads as Mahattaras-Thoda-samvaddha— is a pure guess 
(Plate B, cf. note 95, p. 201 n. 18, p. 202), and the reading Bharadvaja- 
sagotra- as referring to bhcivanta ( bhavantah - 1 . 14) is equally doubtful 
in Plate C. There is sufficient space for a single or conjunct letter 
between ‘tra’ of sagotra and ‘bha’ of ‘bhavanta’ and this may be referred 
(0 asmdt i.e. the purchaser. It is difficult to understand how in a 
legal document like this a set of owners could be referred to vaguely 
as belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra and not actually named. . ‘Bhavan- 
tah’ must be taken as referring to the authorities before whom the 
purchaser submitted his application (cf. tadcirhatha matto dinaram- 
upasangrihya— Damodarpur Plate 5). The discovery of the Damodarpur 
and other Plates of the Gupta period has rendered a correct inter- 
pretation of the Faridpur Plates easier, for most of the former are 
better preserved and more explicit than the latter. 

One of the essential duties of the local administrators in con- 
nexion with these land-sales was to take the utmost care in measuring 
accurately each piece of land sold. Some of the inscriptions do not 
say by whom the measurement was carried out (Damodarpur Plates 
1,2,4, & g; Faridpur, A,B,C; Ghugrahati). In respect of these it may 
be safely said that the business of measurement was conducted under 
the supervision of the authorities who received the respective applica- 
tions for purchase of lands. The places where such lands were situated 
must have been comprised within the direct sphere of work of the 
Adhikarana, the Visayapati and others connected with it. In regard 
to lands situated in villages for the administration of which local staffs 
were responsible, directions were issued by these higher authorities to 
them to the effect that they were free to select such sites as would not 
conflict with their own agricultural operations, carry out measurements 
as fixed by them in accordance with the current system of measurement 
and mark the boundaries with permanent signs of chaff and charcoal. 
These directions (cf. Baigram) were issued after the price for the land. 
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had already been paid and a copper-plate engraved. It is to be mentioned 
here that some inscriptions do not record the result of the steps taken 
by the village authorities on the lines of such communications received 
by them from superior administrators. In these inscriptions also 
details regarding boundaries etc. are not be found (cf. Baigram etc.), 
for the copper-plates which have come down are originals or copies of 
them which were engraved before the finishing stages were concluded, 
recording circumstances which end with the payment of the sale-price 
for the land with its measurement and situation fixed, subject to rights 
of ownership which are defined. The actual position of the land sold 
and its boundary-marks were noted at a later stage when these had 
been carefully determined by local staffs in accordance with instructions 
received from higher quarters. Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3 seems 
to suggest that the land sold to the Gramika Nabhaka had been ins- 
pected and measured by the Adhikarana of Palasavrndaka accom- 
panied by Mahattaras, Kutumbins, etc. before the communication 
regarding the sale had been issued by them to the local authorities of 
Vaigrama. If oui interpretation is correct, it will mean that nothing 
was left to be done by the latter except that they were required to take 
note of a completed transaction. 

Local administrators are in some cases found to have utilised the 
services of a set of persons appointed by them to carry out some well- 
defined work. In the Mallasarul grant it is noticed that several persons 
were entrusted by the Adhikarana of the Vakkattaka Vlthi with the task 
of distributing the money paid by Vijayasena as the price of the land 
he purchased and already ‘credited to the revenue of the Vlthi’ in 
accordance with the instructions issued by them (Ep. Ind. XXXII, p. 
3 55^)' These officers are described in the inscription as Kulavarakrta. 
In the Ghurahati inscription Samacaradeva, the Adhikarana of the 
Varakamandala-visaya governed by the visayapati Pavitruka, is found 
to have appointed Karanikas Nayanaga, Kesava and others as Kula- 
varas, with whose assistance three kulyavapas of land were separated 
from an area formerly granted by the issue of a copper-plate, and who 
after setting up proper boundaries on four sides gave away what re- 
mained in Vyagracoraka to the applicant Supratlkasvaml. Faridpur 
Plate No C shows that the district Adhikarana chose some persons 
(names not given) as Kulavaras who seem to have rendered their servi- 
ces at the concluding stage of the transaction recorded in that inscrip- 
tion viz. the effecting of the separation of the particular plot of land from 
the connected areas and its proper measurement. The specific duties 
of the Kulavaras in this inscription have not been detailed as in the 
lwo other inscriptions referred to above. The Kulavaras from these 
records appear to have been chosen from among those who were con- 
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versant with the business conducted by adhikaranas (adhikaranajnan- 
Faridpur C) or with matters relating to document (karanikas) which 
clearly fell within the Adhikarana’s cognizance. It may not be wrong 
to suppose that there was a panel of such experts formed by local 
authorities, from whom the requisite number had to be appointed in 
turn as cases appeared requiring their services. From the non-mention 
of kulavaras in some inscriptions it may be natural to infer that their 
services were not always necessary ; where the help of village institu- 
tions was available, there was no need to appoint kulavaras. It is also 
possible from the evidence available to infer that they were appointed 
particularly in such cases where it was not possible for various reasons 
for the local authorities to be present to inspect measurement etc. at the 
site, where they had to act as deputies or representatives. 

It may be asserted without hesitation that the law which the 
State administered relating to transfer of property was of a definite 
character not only in its provisions as regards conditions of owener- 
ship, but also in the matter of procedure. This law accorded full 
recognition to local usage. Prices of lands, for instance, were to be 
determined in accordance with rates current locally. The Paharpur 
and Baigram inscriptions show that in the years 159 and 128 (Gupta 
era) the price of one kulyavapa of land in the localities respectively 
referred to by them was 2 Dinaras ; in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
inscriptions of the years 124-224 the current rate is given as 3 
Dinaras, in the Faridpur Plates as 4 Dinaras ( prakpravrtti-maryada — 
C; prak-vikriyamanaka-maryddd— B; prak-samudra-mayrada—A). That 
within a comparatively circumscribed area rates varied even in the 
same year is shown by the discrepancies between the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 2 and the Baigram copper-plate, both belonging to 
the same year, 128 G.E. Such variations must have been due primarily 
to differences in the economic conditions existing in different localities, 
which should also explain the discrepancy between the Damodarpur 
and Paharpur rates, applying to the same bhukti and practically to the 
same period (Damodarpur Plate No. 4 and the Paharpur inscription). 
Differences between Damodarpur No. 5, Paharpur and Baigram on 
the one hand and Faridpur rates on the other can be accounted for 
by the supposition that with the advance of time prices of lands rose 
higher, but the absence of any record belonging to the same area as indi- 
cated in the Faridpur Plates, which might be assigned to the age of the 
Damodarpur Plates stands in the way of judging if prices in the same lo- 
cality had increased, if so by how much. The law regarding transfer of 
property drew an essential distinction, which is only natural, between 
lands meant for purposes of cultivation and those for building ( ksetra 
and vastu). In an application for purchase of land the candidate had 
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to note clearly whether he wanted (a) cultivable land or (b) homestead 
land or (c) both [instances of (a) Damodarpur, 1,2,3; instances of (b) 
Damodarpur, 4,5,; Paharpur; Baigram]. It was not always necessary 
as in the Baigram Plate to specify separately the area of cultivable and 
homestead lands, for instance in the Damodarpur Plates 4 8c 5 and the 
Paharpur Plate the total area of land given away is stated as inculsive 
of vastu. From the Baigram Plate it appears that vastu land could be 
used for purposes of drainage and passage (tala-vatka-artham— 1.9); in 
Paharpur the lands sold included tala, vataka and vastu. In the law 
relating to transfer of property there was presumably a section dealing 
with the sale of lands belonging to the category of those described as 
aprada (not given, i.e. remaining open to occupation), aprahata, and 
khila (uncultivated, fallow) lands ( ksetra , Damodarpur, 1) which could 
be disposed of as exempt from payment of all the usual dues and extra 
taxes (samudaya-bahya and apratikara- Paharpur ; akincit-partikara and 
samudaya-bahya— Baigram; samudaya-bahya-Mallasarul). The right to 
enjoy such pieces of land with the above-specified advantages attached 
to it, which took effect from the moment of the completion of a sale- 
transaction was a both restrictive and perpetual one ; it was not allowed 
to the transferee to change or modify its owenership by means of sale, 
mortgage or otherwise, but to confine its enjoyment to himself and his 
line in perpetuity ; if the property was transferred to a religious insti- 
tution or establishment, the same principle applied, that is to say it 
was to remain non-transferable till eternity ( V arahasvamine sasvati-kala- 
bhogya-dattah— Damodarpur 5; sasvaddcandratdrakdbhogyataya— Damo- 
darpur 1 ; putra-pautra-krmena vidhina pratipaditam— Faridpur C.). 
This conditional owenership was provided by the rule termed as Nivi- 
dharma (Damodarpur, 1). Lands sold under the provisions of this rule 
were described as aksaya-nivi (Paharpur, Baigram). It was thus not 
open to a private individual or institution in whose favour a property 
had been transferred subject to the operation of this rule to violate 
it by effecting a second transfer of its ownership. The grant of this 
kind of limited ownership fixed in perpetuity extending over a whole 
village in the case of a direct and voluntary gift was within the legal 
competence of a Samanta as conditioned by the aksaya-nlvi-dharma 
(Vappaghoshavata grant). ‘Undistributed wastes’ were treated as in- 
volving economic loss to the state, or more appropriately, to the king. 
The existing law encouraged private enterprise, allowing a suitable 
person to secure portions of such lands for valuable consideration, for 
his own use or for purposes of a gift to another person or religious 
establishment. Usually it was the State’s duty to encourage the cause 
of learning or education by attractive gifts of entire villages; the Ghu- 
grahati copper-plate recording a gift of land to a Brahmin who applied 
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for the same to the authorities of the Varaka-Mandala-Visaya and the 
Vappaghosavata copper-plate recording the gift of a whole village to a 
Brahmin named Bhatta Brahmavirasvami, preserve two instances of 
such encouragement by the State where no price was paid by the parties 
benefited or others seeking to benefit them. Other inscriptions record 
purchases of untilled and undeveloped lands by private individuals 
either for themselves or for others. Rights conferred on the trans- 
feree in such cases were as sacred and inviolate as those attached to 
gifts made by kings. The transferee’s rights were ensured by the issue 
of a copper-plate. Even when a particular piece of land was bought 
by a certain Brahmin, and the transaction effected in conformity with 
the custom of sale, it would still be regarded as a case of land-gift to be 
protected by all future administrators ( api ca bhumidana-samvaddha- 
timau slokau bhavatah). Every such transaction was profitable to 
the State in two ways ; firstly, being treated as a case of gift it would 
mean the acquisition of a share of religious merit (dharma-phala-sad- 
bhagam or dharma-sad-bhagam), secondly, as the land could be had 
only for consideration, it brought in some revenue (parama-bhattaraka- 
padanam arthopacayah — dharma-sad-bhag-apyayananca- Paharpur). 
Prices of lands purchased were to be paid to local authorities before 
whom applications had been submitted. The Mallasarul grant mentions 
that payment was made at the Vlthi court of Vakkattaka by Vijaya- 
sena. Other inscriptions show how applicants had to state that they 
were prepared to pay due prices to district or village authorities 
approached by them with their respective requests. 

The law regulating transfer of porperty took proper care in 
respecting other people’s rights, particularly those acquired in con- 
nexion with those vacant lands which were available for purchase by 
outsiders. The protective attitude of the State seems to be indicated 
in the terms embodied in communications addressed to village autho- 
rities which required them to select sites that would not cause any 
interruption to their own agricultural work (sva-karmmandvirodhena- 
Paharpur). It appears to be evident from this that every step was 
taken to avoid transgressing any such right as that of passage or of 
the use of a tank, when the question of selecting the land for which 
money had been already paid was taken up. 

As a means of preventing undesirable elements from securing a 
footing in village-life, it was required to state details as to the object 
of buying the land for which an application, had been made, which 
was to be examined by the Adhikarana. The Nxvidharma which 
applied to all these trasactions of land-sale extended to the property 
taken as a whole including vastu and khila-ksetra both, when in any 
case of sale these two kinds of land were involved. Thus the law. 
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provided for the maintenance of the indivisible character of the land, 
which might be altered at the option of the transferee or his representa- 
tive at any time if one part of the land sold was to be regarded as 
transferable and the other non-transferable. This was another means 
of preserving the integrity of village-life and checking competition in 
prices of lands. 

Every piece of land to be sold had to be measured under a fixed 
system which had been devised and was current in those days. What 
was the exact measurement of a kulyavapa in terms of the modern 
system is not known. Whatever the derivative meaning of this term 
might be, there is no doubt that it meant a definite extent of land in 
this period. This was adjusted to the system of measurement based 
on a unit of 8 by 9, in which the length was greater than the width by 
i (astaka-navaka-nalena or astaka-navaka-naldbhydm), 20 the unit being 
represented by two nalas, one for measuring the length and the other 
for measuring the breadth of the area disposed of. That the figures 
8 and 9 stood for the corresponding numbers of cubits representing the 
measurements of the two nalas respectively is shown by the explict 
reference in some inscriptions to the employment of hasta (cubit) in 
1 he prevalent system of land-measurement (Damodarpur, 3, astaka- 
nabaka-nalabhyam, also Baigram, Mallasarul ; astaka-navaka-nalena- 
Faridpur, A & B; darvvikarmma-hastena-Malla.sarul ; Dharmmasila- 
Sivacandra-hasta— Faridpur B & C; Sivacandra-hastena— Faridpur A ). 
Thus two nalas were used in turn for the measurement of length and 
breadth respectively, one measureing nine cubits and the other eight. 
The element ‘astaka’ as well as ‘navaka’ in the compound can well be 
taken as representing the size of the Nala employed in each case, and 
the custom of measuring by /zasfa-standard having been shown in 
some inscriptions to have been current, it is evident that whether the 
compound is preceded by hasta or not, the same practice must have 
been followed throughout. Taking the average measurement of a 
hasta to be 19 inches (Pargiter, Ind. Ant., 1910, p 215), the 
unit represented by the astaka and navaka nalas will correspond to an 
oblong area of 19X8X19X9=25992 sq. inches. How many times 
this area a Kulyavapa contained is not possible to determine. 
In measuring one kulyavapa of land either the same two nalas were 
applied as many times as would give the required area lengthwise and 
breadthwise respectively or as many numbers of nalas, divided into 
two sets of unequal sizes as required by the standard system for the 
measurement of length and breadth, were employed till the fixed area 
was fully covered. If one Kulyavapa corresponded exactly to an area 


20. c£. Ep. Ind., XX, p. 63, n. 2. 
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measuring 8 reeds by 9 (as suggested by Pargiter), it would have been 
superfluous to mention the two identical expressions separtely. It is 
to be added that no word is used to denote this assumed correspondence 
between the two. Besides, Pargiter ’s calculation does not give a definite 
result, for the equivalence of one reed to 16 hastas is a mere suggestion. 
One kulyavapa of land was equivalent to 8 dronas as shown by the 
Baigram Plate. This is also borne out by the Paharpur grant according 
to which 12 dronavapas -(- \ Kulyavapa of waste-land corresponded to 
an area measuring two Kulyavapas, 40 dronavapas or 5 Kulyavapas 
corresponded to one Pataka, as illustrated by the Tippera plate of 
Vainya-Gupta, which should correct Gangamohan Laskar’s 21 fixation 
of 1 Pataka (x) as being equivalent to 50 dronavapas, which he attempted 
on the basis of the Asrafpur Plates. The Tippera Plate gives a definite 
basis of calculation mentioning that 1 1 Patakas of land were distri- 
buted in one village iir five separate plots consisting respectively of 
7 Patakas, 9 Dronavapas, 33 Dronavapas, 30 Dronavapas, if Patakas 
(thus 90 Dronavapas were equivalent to Patakas, which means that 
1 Pataka was equal to 40 Dronavapas). As Pataka and Dronovapa 
are names of measures of capacity, it is quite possible that the system 
of land-measurement which was in vogue during the period was based 
on an average calculation as to the extent of area on which one Drona 
of seeds could be sown. The emergence of such a principle of calcula- 
tion adjusted to the hasta-unit of measurement presupposes a detailed 
study of agricultural conditions and much experience in survey and 
assessment work. 

That gold coins were in use in this province is proved 
not only by actual specimens which have been recovered but 
by references in inscriptions to Dinaras used in payment of 
prices of lands. Silver money was also in use; for instance in the 
Baigram Plate there is a reference to Rupakas, eight Rupakas being 
equivalent to a half-Dinara, which means that one Dinara was worth 
1 6 Rupakas in value. During the reign of Kumara-Gupta I . (Dha- 
naidaha and Damodarpur Plates) the weight of a gold coin as judged 
from extant specimens varied from 124.7 to 1 2 7-3 (original weight 


21. There is no sure basis of his calculations. The reading of the Asrafpur 
Plates is uncertain in many places. According to him 5 Patakas-j-60 Dronavapas 
= 6 Patakas -f- 10 Dronavapas; therefore, 50 Dronavapas = 1 Pataka. He 
interprets ‘Dronavapa’ as meaning land on which one Drona of seeds could be 
sown. 


23—7 
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must have been slightly higher) grains. In the time of Skanda-Gupta 
the Dinara coin nearly approximated to the weight of a Suvarna i.e. 
146 grains (coins weighing about 142 grains have been found). The 
weight of gold coins slightly increased later, as shown by Plate XVI, 
13 (V.A. Smith, Catalogue of coins). The usual weight of a silver coin 
was that of a silver Karsapana i.e. 56 grains. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MUSLIM POLITY IN EARLY MEDIEVAL 

INDIA (1210-36 A.D.) 


By S. K. Banerji 

In the last year of his reign, Sultan Qutbuddln stayed in Lahore 
and died there of an accident, early in November, 1210 A.D. Aram 
Shah, his reputed son, was present there. The nobles of Lahore felt 
that Aram Shah, whether actually Qutbuddln’s son or not, was their 
best refuge for the preservation of tranquillity in the kingdom. 
They, therefore, proclaimed him king under the title of Sultan Aram 
Shah. He maintained order in the districts round Lahore, but the 
outlying parts of the kingdom, particularly Bengal and Sindh, 
declared their independence under Hisamuddin Iwaz and Nasiruddln 
Qabacha respectively. The first few weeks of the reign did not inspire 
much confidence and so a move was made to depose him. The lead 
was taken by several of the nobles of Delhi who had not liked the 
change of capital from Delhi to Lahore ; so at the suggestion of the 
most important nobleman of the State, All Ismail, who held the double 
office of the Commander-in-Chief and Lord Chief Justice (Amlr-i-dad), 1 
they invited Iltutmish who hurried from his fief of Badaun, reached 
Delhi, and ascended the throne as Shamsudduniya-waddin Iltutmish 
Abul Muzaffar. 

But Delhi was not wholly united in Iltutmish’s cause, and some 
of those who had not joined his party, gave information to Aram Shah, 
who also hurried eastward. The Muizi and Outbl nobles from the 
provinces gathered in aid of their late master’s son Aram Shah, and 
if the actual number of soldiers be counted, probably Aram Shah’s 
army was larger than Iltutmish’s. A battle took place in the vicinity 
of Delhi in which Iltutmish’s ability enabled him to obtain a decisive 
victory. Aram Shah was defeated and captured and later on was done 
away with. 

Iltutmish was a self-made man and rose from the lowest rung 
in life. It is true that his father, Ilam Khan, was the chief of the 
Ilbari tribe in Turkistan, but when he was young, owing to his 
comeliness and intelligence, became an object of envy to his brethren 
and was sold as a slave to a slave-dealer of Bokhara, who in his turn 

Farishta mentions Amir Daud Dailml as the second leader of the party 
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sold him to a kinsman of the Sadr Jahan of the city. While he stayed 
with the family ‘the most beneficent of the family used to nourish 
him in the hall of his kindness like his own children in infancy.’ We 
may presume that the Sadr Jahan and his kinsmen had given Iltutmish 
liberal education just as they had given to his own children. 2 When 
he was finally sold to Sultan Qutbuddin, the latter, ‘discerning within 
him proofs of rectitude and integrity both in movements and at rest, 
outwardly as well as inwardly, by the light thereof, advanced him 
from one position to another until he raised him to the office of Amir- 
i-Shikdr.’ Subsequently, he successively held the governorships of 
Gwalior, of Baran, and of Badaun. 

Iltutmish’s success against Aram Shah was clue to his abilities as 
a soldier and administrator. When Muhammad Ghuri had been 
defeated by Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah at Andkluu in 
3205 A.D., and the Khokhars rose in the Punjab, Qutbuddin, then 
the Viceroy of India, hurried to his master’s succour and with Qutbud- 
din went his slave, Shamsuddin Iltutmish, with his Badaun contingent. 
The conflict may be described in Minhaj-i-Siraj’s words - 

“In the height of the conflict Shamsuddin drove his armour-laden 
horse into the river Jhelam where the enemy had taken shelter and 

with his arrows was routing the enemy While engaged in 

this brave contest, Sultan Muizuddln’s eye fell on these proofs of his 
courage and bravery. He made enquiries about him and having 
satisfied himself, sent for Iltutmish, rewarded him with special robe 
of honour, and commanded Qutbuddin to treat him well ; for he 
observed ‘good deeds will come out of him’; so that under his orders 
the letter of manumission was written. (Ever afterwards) he was 
treated with royal favour, and was allowed to enjoy the felicity of 
freedom.” 

As an administrator also, Iltutmish’s record was above reproach. 
To take up the period of his governorship of Badaun, he was engaged 
in satisfying the spiritual needs of his Muslim subjects and material 
needs of all classes of his subjects. For the Muslims, he built an 
Idgah with a brick wall running to 302’ and for Muslims and non- 
Muslims botffi he dug a large tank known as the Hauz-i-Shamsi. Both 
the works exist to-day. These benefactions must have made him 
popular with the inhabitants of the province. 

. Against Iltutmish, Aram Shah’s was an unknown name. Even if 
it be accepted that he was Qutbuddin’s son, we know of no other 
fact to his credit. Farishta emphasizes his incapacity and says that 
at first even the nobles of Del hi accepted him but because of his 

8 , Minhaj-i-Siraj supports the assumption and maintains Iltutmish’s ability 
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incompetence he could not rule for even a full year. In this period 
great misfortune befell the kingdom, e.g., Sind and Bengal became 
independent and the various Hindu Rajas raised their heads. The 
Delhi nobles regretted their former decision and now acting under the 
leadership of Ali Ismail and Amir Daud Dailmi send word to Iltut- 
mish to come and occupy Delhi. 

From Farishta it is evident that the nobles found out Aram 
Shah’s incapacity and in the interests of the State proposed a change, 
viz., the substitution of Iltutmish for Aram Shah. Iltutmish’s pre- 
vious record gave a promise of better prospect for the State ; and Iltut- 
mish fulfilled it. 

To sum up : in those difficult times, Aram Shah did not prove 
a worthy leader, and so his deposition was determined upon by the 
same set of people that had raised him to the throne. Their choice 
now fell upon Iltutmish who possessed all the requisite qualifications 
of a leader, viz., liberal education and long service as soldier and 
administrator. He had also been like a son to Outbuddln and had 
actually married his daughter. If the Tabaqdi-i-Ndsin is to be 
believed, ‘Qutbuddin had contemplated Shamsuddin’s acquiring 
dominion,’ a circumlocutory way of prophesying his future kingship. 

On his accession to the throne in the latter half of 1211 A.D., 
Iltutmish removed the capital of the kingdom from Lahore to Delhi ; 
probably the idea being to keep himself further away from Tajuddln 
Yildiz and Nasiruddin Qabacha, who were originally Sultan Muizud- 
din’s slaves and hence his seniors. With the former he made a treaty, 
on account of which Iltutmish accepted from him as suzerain an um- 
brella and a royal mace and thus got some recognition of his kingship 
from a neighbour. The alliance proved fruitful to the new king ; 
for he had to face next the seditious MuizI and Qutbl nobles in his 
kingdom. Nasiruddin Qabacha who had been loyal to Qutbuddin, 
now refused to acknowledge Iltutmish’s claims to the throne of Delhi 
and the result was a long continued struggle between the two. But 
even before Iltutmish reckoned with Nasiruddin Qabacha, he had to 
deal with the refractory Mum and Qutbl nobles. Minhaj’s words in 
this connexion may be quoted 

“Iltutmish called himself Sultan Shamsuddin and in 607 A.H. 
=1210-1 A.D. sat on the throne. Many of the Qutbi maliks and 
amirs strove (in his cause), but a few of the MuizI and Qutbl nobles of 
the districts surrounding Delhi had rebelled and collected together ; 
but as Iltutmish’s lamp of felicity was lit by the heavenly light, the 
rebels in trying to put out the light met with nothing but failure. 
All the rebels came fodder for the sword and the plains of the kingdom 
were cleansed of the straws of their existence.” 
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The reason of the rebellion of the MuizI and Qutbi nobles is 
clear. The MuizI nobles being the nobles from the time of Muizud- 
din Muhammad Ghuri considered themselves his seniors and superiors 
and the Qutbi nobles at least his equals. With the defeat of these 
rebellious nobles, Iltutmish finished the first part of the work viz., 
restoration of peace in the eastern districts of Hindustan. Minhaj 
says 3 :— 

“The different parts of the kingdom and the suburbs of Delhi 
and the districts of Badaun, Oudh, Benares, and Siwalik came under 
his control.” 

Next occurred his friction wtih Tajuddln Yildiz. Tajuddln 
Yildiz had ruled for a decade or so in Ghazni and had meant to be a 
friend to Iltutmish and his goodwill had enabled the latter to over- 
come the opposition of the rebellious nobles. But now misfortune 
befell Yildiz. Jalaluddln MangbarnI, the ruler of Khwarazm and 
a noted warrior, flying before Chinghlz Khan, had occupied Ghazni 
and driven away Yildiz. Yildiz turned to Lahore, held by one 
of Qabacha’s officers, drove him away and occupied it himself. Iltut- 
mish decided to intervene in his own interest. He protested against 
Yildiz’s aggression and when his protests went unheeded, attacked and 
defeated him at the battle of Taraorl, January, 1216 A.D. Yildiz was 
captured in the battle, paraded in Delhi, and secretly dispatched at 
at Badaun. 

Let us now analyse Iltutmish’s action. He had withdrawn 
from Lahore to Delhi in order to avoid coming into a conflict with 
his seniors. Yildiz with his eyes fixed on the west where the 
unprecedented success of Chinghlz Khan boded ill for him, had 
allowed Lahore to remain with Qabacha. Iltutmish also was busy in 
settling his account with the refractory nobles of Delhi, and so for the 
present overlooked the usurpation of Lahore by Qabacha, by no means 
a friend of his. Next Oabacha’s officer was defeated by Yildiz. Iltut- 
mish who had by this time, i.e., 1216 A.D., strengthened his position, 
knew the superiority of his arm and so when informed of Yildiz’s suc- 
cess in occupying Lahore, moved swiftly and crushed him. 

After Iltutmish’s return to Delhi, Qabacha hoped that the status 
quo ante would return. He again occupied Lahore. But Iltutmish 
had now realized his strength and would not submit to Qabacha’s 
usurpation. He drove him away from the city 4 and recovered the 
whole of the upper Punjab. Qabacha remained for sometime in pos- 
ession of the lower Punjab, Multan, and Sind. But the same 

3. T.N. p. 171., 11 . 2-3. 

4. T.N. p. 171 1 . 10, 
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deluge that had overhelmed Yildiz, viz., Jalaluddin Mangbarni and 
his Khwarazm followers, now submerged him. He was driven away 
from his territories and Jalaluddin ruled in Sind and Multan in place 
of Qabacha for the next three years, 1221-4 A.D. It was only when 
Jalal of his own accord, left his Indian kingdom that Qabacha recovered 
his lost province. For the next two years he remained the undisturbed 
master of them. In 1226 A.D. partly due to the unwise provocation 
given by his son, Alauddm Bahram Shah, by attacking Iltutmish’s 
kingdom, war was renewed ending with the defeat and death of 
Qabacha and the annexation of all his territories up to the very sea- 
shore to the Delhi kingdom. 

In Bengal too Iltutmish had achieved success. Hisamuddin Iwaz 
Husain was ruling from 1211 A.D. and had acknowledged Iltutmish’s 
suzerainty till 617 A.H. = 122 0-1, 5 assumed independance in 1222 
A.D. 6 or so and stamped many high-sounding titles mostly in imitation 
of the Delhi rulers, e.g., he called himself Sultan the great ; Sultan 
the honoured ; aid to the Prince of the faithful and his successor ; the 
lamp of God and the faith ; coparcener with the Prince of the faithful ; 
the strengthener of the world and the faith ; father of victory ; aid of 
the world and the faith ; the king of the kings. But these high-sound- 
ing titles did not signify much ; for when Iltutmish invaded Bengal 
in 1225 A.D., he accepted Iltutmish’s suzerainty and made peace. 

“A treaty was signed between them. Thirty-eight elephants and 
eight lacs of treasure were given away and khutbah was read in the 
Sultan’s (Iltutmish’s) name.” 

But Ghiyasuddin’s submission was not sincere ; for as soon as 
Iltutmish turned his back on Bengal, Ghiyasuddin attacked Bihar, 
now included in the Delhi kingdom and molested some of Iltutmish’s 
Bihar officials. As the Delhi Sultan was engaged elsewhere, he could 
not come himself but his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud, placed in 
Oudh, went to Bengal, defeated and killed Ghiyasuddln in 1227 A.D. 
Iltutmish now annexed Bengal to the Delhi kingdom and appointed 
Nasiruddin Mahmud its goveror. This was probably one of the ear- 
liest occasions when the governors of Bengal were actually nominated 
by the ruler of Delhi. Prior to this, the governor of Bengal was usual- 
ly nominated by the nobles of Lakhnawti, the capital of Bengal, and 
recognized as governor by the king of Delhi. Nasiruddin had won 
the hearts of the ulema and the pius men of Delhi by his munificence 

5. As proved by his coins. See H. Nelson Wright— the Sultans of Delhi; 
Their coinage and metrology, (S.D.C.M.), p. 16. coins nos. 49 H, I, and j. 

6. See his coin in the catalogue of the Indian Museum , Calcutta, p. 145 
no. I. 
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and now in Bengal too he became popular with his nobles on account 
of his munificence. 

Two years later, in February 1229 A.D., an envoy came from the 
Abbasid Khalifa of Baghdad bringing a confirmation of regal title and 
several khilats for Iltutmish. The Delhi Sultan who had acted as a 
de facto ruler for the last eighteen years now became a de jure ruler 
also. He announced the honour in several ways ; for instance, issuing 
coins bearing the name of the Khalifa and not his own. One such 
coin has been noticed by Thomas 7 and by Nelson Wright. 8 9 


Obverse 


reverse 


The kalima 




margin 


On the reverse the coin bears the legend : In the time of the 
Imam, Almustansir, the Prince of the faithful. 

Struck in. ......... . .hundred Hijra. 

Almustansir ruled from 623-40 A.H. = 1226-42 A.D. The 
only other king that issued similar coins was Muhammad Tughluq. 
Again, in honour of this recognition, he completed the Qutb mindr 
at Delhi and the Arhdi : din-ka-jhompra masjid at Ajmer, extended the 
Quwwat-ul-Islapi at Delhi and dug the Hauz-i-Shamsi at Delhi. The 
Qutb mindr and the Arhal din-ka-jhompra are not dated but the dates 
are obtained from internal evidences.® The Quwwat-ul-Islam is 
dated. On the left pillar of the south central arch is inscribed 
j 1 ^“in the months of the year 627 A.H.= i22i-30 

A.D.” The Hauz-i-Shamsl is assigned by tradition to the year 627 A.H. 
= 1229-30. 10 All these works he constructed in honour of the occa- 


7. The ChronocleSj p. 46. 

8. S.D.G.M. p., 71. 

9. ’ See 'the Epigraphica Indo-M os lemica for the years 1911-2. 

10. See Sit Syed Ahmad Khan’s Asar-m-Sanaclid > p. 23. 
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sion. And again, he introduced additions or change in his titles as 
seen in his inscriptions. One is that he called himself 
the king of the east or 11 king of the kings of the 

East, as against Muizuddin’s or Ghiyasuddin’s title ^IkL or 

^(kiulltutmish wanted to signify that his sphere of 
action was confined to the East, and the West belonged to the Khalifa 
of the day. The second change is that he substituted as Sultan for as 
as Sultdni. So long he used to call himself the slave of the king, 
Qutbuddin. Now he calls himself a king. The third change is that 
he substituted the phrase, & jj-i| ^^.the master of the king 
of the Turks and the Persians, for the former title i_. j*J| 
boast of the kings of Arabia and Persia. The change announced, on 
the one hand, his amicable relations with the Khalifa of Arabia, and 
on the other, his might and majesty as compared to the insignificance 
of the petty kings of Turkistan and Persia. 

It is clear from the above that by 1229 A.D. Iltutmish had 
thoroughly stabilized his throne. His fame had spread far and wide 
and the Muslim world had recognized his greatness. Iltutmish now 
desired to strenghten further his hold on the kingdom by the recogni- 
tion of his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud as his heir-apparent and 
so he sent him one of the khilats sent to him by the Khalifa. The 
recognition of Mahmud as heir-apparent is mentioned by Minhaj in 
these words 

‘All people from the maliks and nobles of Hind downwards 
looked upon him as the heir to the Shamsi kingdom.’ 12 But Mahmud’s 
death in April 1229 A.D. frustrated Iltutmish’s plan of succession and 
administration in Bengal. The late Sultan Ghiyasuddin’s son rose 
against Iltutmish’s new governor of Bengal. What he desired now 
was not an independent kingdom for himself but only the governor- 
ship of the province under the Delhi ruler.’ This is clear from his 
coins. One, issued in 629 A.H. = 1231-2 A.D. has the following ins- 
cription. 


11. It should really ^ ILLJ] the phrases quoted in the text 

occur in the inscriptions of the minarets of the Arhai-din-ka-J hompra masjid. 

12. T.N. p. 181. 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


JJ| b ^j^o» U 3 ^jiwh^| 

r^l 

^IkLJI ^o-ijJj| ^oAJ|^j| 


Almustansir, the Prince of 
the faithful by the grace of 
God, the Sultan the great, 
Shamsudduniya waddln Abul 
Fath Iltutmish the Sultan who 
demonstrates (the suzerainty) 
of the Prince of the faithful. 


w lkLJ| 

J^hJI 

0 jkJ|jj| ^jj|j ba^llc 
«-LI| «.<| j k I y a £ 

Margin 

#«ja bj-oj ^ ^ ^—...—3 JlXuj 

The Sultan the just, the Sha- 
hanshah the munificent, Allau- 
dduniya waddln Abul Ghazi 
Daulat shah, bin Maudttd, the 
arm of the Khalifa of God, 
supporter of the Prince of the 
faithful. 

Margin 

( in ) the months of the year 
629 A. H. 


It is to be noticed that the name of the Khalifa is mentioned 
and he is_ called the Prince of the faithful ; also Iltutmish is called the 
Sultan-i-Azam showing that he was superior to Daulat Shah ; Iltut- 
mish is also called the proof of the Prince of the 

faithful. Daulat Shah bin Maudud is referred to as Sultan the just 
and Shahinshah the munificent. 

But Daulat Shah was not granted the governorship and was 
punished for his rebellion against the governor appointed by the 
Delhi government. Iltutmish went to Bengal in 1231 A.D., defeated 
and captured Daulat Shah, and appointed one of his own nobles, 
Alauddin Jam, governor of the province. This reconquest of Bengal 
as well as the earlier annexation of Sind demonstrated his hold on 
the country. 

Now that Nasiruddin Mahmud was dead, Iltutmish had to 
choose another heir from among his remaining children. He had 
appointed his second son, Ruknuddin Flruz, governor of Badaun in 
1 227-8 A.D. and since the death of Nasiruddin Mahmud, he was 
looked upon by the nobles as a likely choice of the Sultan. But their 
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expectations were not fulfilled ; for though after the capture of Gwalior 
in December, 1232 A.D., Firiiz was given the important fief of Lahore, 
Ututmish chose as his heir-apparent his eldest daughter, Razia. 13 
This was a novel pronouncement and surprised every one including 
the obsequious Mushrif-i-mumalik , Taj-ul-mulk, who was transcribing 
the order ; the Sultan justified his choice on the ability of his daughter, 
‘though veiled from the public gaze,’ and on the worthlessness of his 
sons. In order to give her some administrative experience, he made 
her the governor of Gwalior. The absence of protest on the part of 
the nobles shows the hold that he had on his court. Though surprised, 
they murmured no words of disapproval against the audacious pro- 
nouncement. In the choice of Razia as the heir-apparent, the king 
might have been guided by his chief queen Turkan Khatun, Razia’s 
mother. Ututmish is also credited with the establishment of the 
Shams! order of the forty nobles. The nobles orginally were purchased 
as slaves but by degrees rose to be the most important personages in 
the kingdom,— so important that they superseded in time the maliks 
and others of noble birth. Ziauddin Barani has described the import- 
ance of the order 14 :— 

‘In his reign, the chief slaves were called of the order of the 
forty. They gained ascendancy in the State matters and became 
powerful and dignified chiefs and gradually superseded those high 
born Maliks and other distinguished persons who prior to Iltutmish 
bore fame and distinction.’ Minhaj-i-Siraj has given the description of 
twenty-five of his maliks , most of whom he had purchased himself. 
These slaves were men of exceptional ability and very often men of 
handsome features. At the time of purchase, they were very often 
given minor offices, e.g., those of Sar-jan-dar (chief armour-bearer), 15 
Chdshnigir (controller of the kitchen), 18 Saql-i-khas (personal cup- 
bearer), 17 Yiu-bdn (keeper of the hunting leopard), 18 Sharab-ddr (store- 
keeper of the liquors), 19 Tasht-dar (ewer-bearer), 20 Jama-dar (keeper 
of the wardrobe); 21 some others were entrusted with more important 
works, e.g., that of Arnir-i-majlis (Lord of the assembly) 22 or of superin 
tendent of rivers and vessels, 23 or granted ‘an office before the throne.’ 24 
Later on almost every one of them was made governor of a province, 
e.g., of Lahore, Multan, Nagore, Badaun, Oudh, etc. This creation 


13. Also called Jalaluddln. 

14. Barani: The Tarikh-i-Ftruz Shahi. Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 26. 

15. T.N. Translation by Raverty, pp. 728, 729, 750. 

16. Ibid. pp. 723, 761. 

17. pp. 736, 746, 779. 18. p. 745. 19. p. 748, 20. p.752. 

p. 754, 766. 22. p. 731. 23. p. 757. 24. p. 801. 


21. 
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of a set of administrators was Iltutmish’s greatest achievement. The 
record of their work may be read in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri where it will 
be seen that by their loyal services and administrative experience, they 
had made themselves indispensable to the king. They were the pillars 
of the State and after Iltutmish’s death, continued to serve the kingdom 
till the accession of Ghiyasuddln Balban. 

His court was also visited by many of the exiled princes who had 
lost their territories in the Mongol upheaval that took place under 
Chinghiz Khan. They lent dignity to his throne, spread his fame, and 
made him the most exalted monarch of his age. Ziauddln Barani 
says 25 :— In Sultan Shamsuddin’s reign, owing to the accursed Chinghiz 
Khan the Mongol’s fear of tyranny ,the illustrious Maliks and amirs 
who for ages had acted as leaders and also many ministers and other 
celebrities had thronged to his court. These Maliks who were the 
most excellent of their kind and these ministers and celebrities who in 
dignity, frankness, integrity, virtues, skill, and wisdom, had no equal 
in-the whole world, had made Shamsuddin’s court look like that of 
Mahmud or Sanjar, nay, the most perfect example (of sovereignty).” 

A word may be said about one or two other measures of the 
Sultan. We all know that he had reformed the currency. In fact he 
is supposed to be the first Muslim king of India who had issued silver 
coins. In Nelson Wright’s words, ‘Iltutmish was a great moneyer. That 
he established the silver tankah and the billion jital on a firm footing 
was in itself a remarkable achievement. The influence of this silver 
tankah may be said to have continued down to the present day. His 
incorporation of the indigenous % 2 -rati weight standard into his cur- 
rency scheme was a skilful move which made for both popularity and 
permanence.’ 26 But he may also be remembered for the recognition 
of the local coinage, only introducing his name as suzerain. For an 
illustration see Thomas’s the Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi.* 7 
While one coin shows Chahar dev as a paramount soverign, the other 
makes him a tributary to Iltutmish. The inscription of the two coins 
may be shown here. 


No. 1 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Horseman 

Bull 

Sft =3153 & 


25. p. 27. 26, S.D.C.M. p. 75, 

27. p. 70 coins Nos. 39 and 40. 
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No. 2 

Horseman Bull 

It will be noticed that Iltutmish freely used the Hindi characters 
and also symbols like bull or horseman. Even the name of Mustansir 
billah occurs in Hindi along with the symbol of a bull . 28 It is a 
striking example of his toleration and his efforts to conciliate his 
Hindu subjects. The same tendency is seen in the profuse carvings 
introduced in his Arhai-clin-ka-jhompra masjid and his extension of 
the Quuiwat-ul-Islam mosque . 20 In spite of the Islamic prohibition of 
symbols or figures of any animal and injunction in favour of simplicity, 
Iltutmish introduced symbols on coins and profuse ornamentation of 
the walls of his buildings, as a generous gesture towards his Hindu 
subjects. The two Hauz-i-Shamsis , one at Badaun and the other at 
Delhi must have earned gratitude for him of his Hindu subjects, who 
along with the Muslims had profited by them. 

TO SUM UP OUR CONCLUSIONS. 

( 1 ) Iltutmish’s kingship was the result of the verdict of the 
nobles. He was expected to stop the disintegration of the kingdom 
that had set in in Aram Shah’s time. These expectations were fulfilled 
by the recovery of Sind and of Bengal. The principle of election as 
opposed to that of the Divine right was first illustrated in Muslim 
Indian History by Iltutmish’s accession. 

( 2 ) He cemented the kingdom by disposing of his rivals, Yildiz 
and Qabacha, and by crushing the disobedient, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. Among the Muslims, he made no distinction between the 
MuizI or Qutbl nobles and those who possessed no such distinction. 

( 3 ) He was a generous as well as stern ruler. In Bengal at 
first he had allowed Ghiyasuddin to escape annihilation by the payment 
of a tribute. When he persisted in his opposition, he was destroyed 
and his territory was annexed. When Daulat Shah rose again pleading 
only for a governorship under Iltutmish’s suzerainty, the Delhi Sultan 
paid no heed to his pleadings and crushed him. In Sind also Iltut- 
mish had at first overlooked Qabacha’s assumption of independence, 
but when his own territory was attacked, he crushed him and annexed 
the whole of Sind. 

( 4 ) Towards the Hindus his policy was marked by a mixture of 

28. Thomas, p. 52 coin No. 28b. 2g. See Cambridge History of India 
VoJ. HI, the chapter on the monument of Muslim India, 
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firmness and conciliation. He subdued many of the Rajas in North 
India but allowed them a local existence on condition of his suzerainty 
being acknowledged. Similarly he recognized the Hindu practices by 
imitating their carvings in his buildings or their symbols on his coins. 

(5) His greatest achievement was the establishment of the 
ShamsI order of the forty nobles. They formed the cream of his civil 
and military services and supplied him with loyal administrators and 
commanders. 

(6) His kingship was recognized by the Khalifa of Bagdad, 
the head of the Muslim Sunni world. Out of deference to the 
Khalifa , he called himself the Sultan of the East only. To the petty Per- 
sian and Turki princes of his period, he threw a challenge by assuming 
the title, ‘Master of the kings of the Turkls and the Persians.’ 



CANDRA-GUPTA II, SAHASAMKA ALIAS VIKRAMADITYA 
AND THE NINE JEWELS 


By S. K. Diicshit 

wrat sraraf 

I srrefMsr ferfifPR || 

-JV. XXII. 10. 

According to the above-quoted verse in the JV., a work claiming 
Kalidasa as its author, the ‘Nine Jewels’ including Dhanvantari, 
Amarasimha, Vetalabhatta, Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci were 
in the court of a certain Vikrama. Another verse (JV. XXII. 9) says : 
“There are other astronomers ( —kalatantra-kavayah ) like myself, viz. 
Satyacarya, Varahamihira, Srutasena, Badarayana, Manittha or Manin- 
tha and Kumarasimha.” A third one adds ‘Having destroyed the 
Sakas, Vikramaditya built numerous' temples throughout the country’ 

(XVIII. 43). 

It is well known that almost all of this is regarded as fictitious, 
that the work, which contains it, is relegated to the 11th or 12th cent. 
A.D. and that the Nine Jewels are not regarded as contemporaries. 
Yet there seems to be real evidence which goes to support the old 
tradition. 

Thus I claim in this brief article : 

(1) that the nine jewels were contemporary with Sakari Vikra- 
maditya alias Sahasarhka, who is no other than Candra- 
Gupta II ; 

(2) that Vararuci was a maternal uncle of Subandhu who was at 
first a courtier of Vikramaditya and then of Kumara-Gupta ; 

(3) that Vetalabhatta’s name alone is responsible for the constant 


Abbreviations : R.T. : Raja-Tarangini. 

KSS . : Kathasaritsagara. 

BEM. : Brhat-Katha-Manjarl. 
JV. : Jyotirvidabharanam. 

KK. : Kalakacirya-Kathanaka. 
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association of Vikramaditya, Sahasamka or Candra-Gupta II 
with the Vetalas or the Goblins, etc. that is observable not 
only in literature but also in inscriptions ; 

(4) that Khadyata-pakika Harisena of the Allahabad Inscription 
of Samudra-Gupta is perhaps the Dhanvantari Hari of 
Vikrama’s court mentioned in the JV. ; 

(5) that there is no reason to reject the traditions about dates 
found in the JV. and the Kutuhala-Manjari ; 

(6) that the JV. mentioning Satyacarya, Badarayana, Srutasena 
(=Siddasena) and Manintha as contemporaries of Varaha- 
mihira can not be relegated to the nth of 12th cent. A.D. 
since all of these persons find direct references in the Brhat- 
samhita of Vara ha ; 

(7) that the JV. betraying a very close resemblance with other 
works of Kalidasa should be attributed to Kalidasa ; 

(8) and lastly, that the traditions about the munificence of 
Vikramaditya make it perfectly clear that he is identical 
with Candra-Gupta II. 

Without referring to the views of a host of veteran scholars 
like Max Muller, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, Roy, Hoernle, 
Pathalt, Konow, Allan, Banerji-Sastrl, Kshetreschandra Chattopadhyaya 
etc. I briefly state mine about the conquest of Vikramaditya and the 
era started by him. Candra-Gupta II Vikramaditya commemorated 
his victory over the Sakas with an era in 405 A.D. ; but as this era 
was started in Ujjain, the capital of Malava, it came to be confounded 
with the Malava Samvat, now probably rightly identified with the 
Azes Era. Thus what was formerly known as the Azes Era came to 
be known some time after the 5th century A.D. as the Vilcrama 
Samvat. 

The traditions handed down by Brahmanic, Jain and Muslim 
writers are unanimous in saying that the enemies routed by Vikrama 
were either Sakas or Mlecchas, but never Hunas or Pusyamitras. 
Thus the R.T. says : 

sRmrd craven 11 

(III. 128) 

The KK., Alberuni, etc. also aver that Vikrama’s enemies 
were the Sakas, thus corroborating the statement in the JV. 
that he ‘destroyed the Sakas,’ (vide the first para of this article). 
Kslrasvamx also calls him a Sakantaka and not a Hunantaka. Abhi- 
nanda in his Ramacaritam refers to the Sakarati as a contemporary 
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and patron of Kalidasa, while the Nalanda inscription of Devapaladeva 
refers to the Saka-dvit as a great giver of gifts. I hope that these many 
traditions may suffice for the present. 

Tradition is also unanimous on the point that Vikramaditya 
commemorated his victory with an era. Thus a famous Subhasita says : 

SOTO: 5|cTT (’ 

i.e. ‘who, having destroyed in battle the Saka confederations . .of all 
the quarters in the earth, started an era.’ 

Alberuni also records a tradition according to which “£aka 
tyrannised over the country between the river Sindh and the ocean 
.... when Vikramaditya marched against him . . . and killed him in 
the region of Karur between Multan and the castle of Loni.” I should 
only reiterate Max Muller’s wise words that ‘Alberuni does not invent 
battles.’ 

In fact, the greatest argument in favour of regarding Candra- 
Gupta II as the founder of an era which was later on identified with 
the Azes or Krta-Malava era is to be found in the following explicit 
statement 1 of Alberuni : “Those who use the era of Vikramaditya 

live in the southern and western parts of India In the book 

Srudhava by Mahadeva I find as his name Chandrabija” (E.C. Sachau’s 
Ed. part ii, pp. 5-6). Who this Mahadeva is, is not very clear ; but 
he is certainly an ancient author, whose book ‘Srudhava’ was known 
to Alberuni probably in a corrupt state. The name Candrabija most 
probably represents a corrupt form of Candra-Gupta who can be 
Candra-Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty alone. In fact it is highly 
improbable that this Candrabija alias Vikramaditya can be anybody 
else except that famous Sahasamka ; since even if the existence of an 
earlier Vikramaditya of the first century B.C. be granted it is very 
improbable that he should also be known as Candra. Besides ‘bija’ 
is a Prakrit equivalent of ‘dvitiya,’ thus Candrabija may perhaps well 
stand for “Candra dvitiya’ or ‘dvitiyah Candra-Guptah.’ Or rather 
as stated above, Candrabija may simply be a corruption for Candra- 
gupta. 

It is well known, I believe, that Sahasamka is an epithet of 


1. See, however, the preface by Sachau (p. xl), where the learned Doctor 
completely misunderstands this statement identifying Candrabija with the author 
Mahadeva ! (Dr. E. C. Sachau’s ed vol. I). 
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Candra-Gupta II. Thus the Cambay and Sangll plates of Govinda 
JV-Rastrakuta refer to Candra-Gupta II as Sahasamka 2 : 


‘emsi fsii^crr ^ *xrr 

Cv 

*n h’ 


His adventurous nature as well as his epithet Sahasamka are referred 
to in the Kharepatan and other (Thana-) Sllahara Inscriptions which 
say : ‘‘KapardI, (the founder and) the ornament of Sllara family, was 
given to adventures like Sri Sahasamka”: 

‘sfterr^nf n’ 


Now, I believe, the expressions like ‘nirvyaja-vikramatiraskrta- 
Sahasarhkah’ i.e. ‘who has out-done Sahasamka in point of undeceitful 
valour’ occurring in a Sena Inscription 3 will be amply clear. Jatadhara 4 
quoted in the Sabda-kalpadruma equates Sahasamka with Sakari- 
Vikramaditya, while KsirasvamI the famous commentator of the 
Amarakosa says : 

otfcpk; i’ 

But is there any evidence to connect Sahasamka with the Vikrama Era, 
just as we have got some evidence to show that Vikramaditya can be 
connected with Vikrama Era (though of course only in the manner 
stated above)? Is there anything to corroborate the fact mentioned 
by Alberunl so that Sahasamka Candra-Gupta can be connected 
with an era ? I think, there is. Thus there are at least two inscrip- 
tions in which ‘Sahasamka’ Era is used in lieu of ‘Vikrama’ Era 5 :— 


2. E. I., VII. 40 ff., I. A., XII, 251 ff. For the prowess of Vikramaditya, 
compare the verse 

'twsti ^ 1 ^ trak’ n’— 

— R.T. Illj. 343. 

3. The Naihatl grant of Ballalasena, I. I. XIV, p. 159. Also N. G. 
Majumdar’s Inscriptions of Bengal, VoL III, p. 72. 

This expression has caused much confusion and discussion. 

4 . tuft “BTftnw: sjsfnfk; sarfq 1” 1” 

Sabda-kalpa-druma, Vol. V. p. 2 (Nagarl ed.); Ibid. VoL V. p. 3. (Bengali ed). 

5. Cf. XX, Nos. 402 and 476. Also vide IC., Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 286 ff. 
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(1) Mahoba-Fort-wall fragmentary Inscription : 

(2) Rohtasgarh rock inscription of King Pratapa’s time :• 

! HWtT r 

Kielhorn rightly identified this Sahasamka Era with Vikrama Era. 

Indeed, with regard to the KK., Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri appro- 
vingly quotes the following observation of Prof. Sten Konow : “I can 
not see slightest reason for discarding this account (of the Kathanaka 
regarding Vikramaditya of Malava uprooting the Saka dynasty), as 
is usually done, because most scholars are a priori disinclined to believe 
in Indian tradition and some times prefer the most marvellous accounts 
of foreign authors to Indian lore.” The learned Sastri adds : “The 
Kathasaritsagara and the Rajput Chronicles bear witness to the heroic 
legends of Mahendraditya’s son, king Vikramaditya of Malava of the 
Paramara dynasty, ruling at Ujjain in the first century B.C.” 8 

I regret to say that the historical significance of that semi- 
historical tradition in the KK. has been missed by scholars like Prof. 
Sten Konow and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. They have taken the Katha- 
naka at its face value and have overlooked the evidence of the 
Puranas, whose authenticity is borne out in many striking cases. 
Thus the authenticity of the Puranas, very often unnecessarily called 
in question by savants like Dr. Ray Chaudhari, is borne out in the 
cases of Saisunagakula or Haryankakula (Hari=Naga ; cf. Naga. 
Dasaka), 7 of Darsaka (who may not be the author of Ti-lo-tse-kia which 
is probably Tiladhaka and not Darsaka as Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, follow- 

6. I.H.Q. , XIII. ii. 2n. He cannot belong to the Paramara dynasty; for in 
file Navasahasamka-Caritam written in praise of a Paramara king Sindhuraja, 
there is no such claim. On the other hand, while Vikramaditya is there said to 
belong to Ujjain, Dhara is definitely represented as the family-seat (Kulardja 
elhani) of the Paramaras. Vide Navasahasamka-Caritam I. 17 : 

Nrftr fgctriWWtfh *iwt gft 1 

spw srw ?fh (%cftsr; 11 to 11 ’ 

Also I. 90 : ‘firftrai crrmfo Wit <n srew 1 

§rg: nft wrofe w ne° it’ 

7. Vide , however, P.H.A.I., 4th Ed-, p. 98. 
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ing Beal, opines), 8 of Kakavarna (who can be identical either with 
Kalasoka who had ten sons including Nandivardhana that ruled after 
him or with the ‘reigning monarch’ that was killed by the father of Xan- 
drames, but not with both as Dr. Ray Chaudhuri thinks), 0 of Dasaratha 
and Salisuka, of Pusyamitra (who retained his title of ‘Senani’ even 
when he had obtained imperial power and who certainly did not 
belong to the Maurya dynasty as the Divyavadana would have it) 
etc. In the present case, too, the Puranas rightly and unanimously 
say that the dynasty of the Salta that ruled for more than 300 years 
was immediately preceded by the dynasty of Gardhabhilas, and not 
by a king named Gardabhilla, as the KK. represents. The Puranas 
leave us to infer that it was this dynasty of the Saltas that was uprooted 
by the famous Sakari Vikramaditya and not a ‘Sahanusahi’ king who 
had ousted Vikrama’s father. Vide (1) the Matsya-Purana :• 





3i’ 


i.e. ‘Seven Gardhabhins (will reign) too, (followed by) only eighteen 
Sakas ; 

(2) the Vayu-Purana : 

srcnfa ^ sitt g n’ ; 

(3) the Brahmanda-Purana : 

Thus it is impossible to connect these successors of the Gardha- 
bhilas,— I mean the dynasty of the eighteen Sakas, rightly identified 
with the dynasty of Castana,— with a Vikramaditya of the first cen- 
tury B.C. for whose existence we have to depend solely on our own 
imagination. Dr. Charpentier has, on the other hand, rightly concluded 
in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, page 168, that ‘the legend 
(recorded in the KK.) is to some extent historical in character.’ It 
records how the Jain saint Kalaka having been insulted by king Gar- 
dhabhilla of Ujjain, who according to various traditions, was the father 
of the famous Vikramaditya, went in his desire for revenge to the 


8* 4th ed. p. 175* Cunningham’s 'Ancient Geography of India’ 

(ed. by S. N. Majumdar-Sastri), pp. 521-23, p. 720. Watters. II, 105 ff. Beal. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, 102. 'Also JASB. 1933-34. 

9. Ibid, p. 187. 
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land of the Sakas’ whose king was styled ‘Sahanusahi.’ Strictly 
speaking, the title ‘Sahanusahi’ does not appear on any of the Saka 
coins. Yet there is no doubt that Candra-Gupta II’s father had come 
into contact with certain chiefs holding the title Sahanusahi. 10 The 
same cannot be averred with regard to the Vikramaditya of 58 B.C. 
with any amount of certainty. Further, it is highly improbable that 
Vikramaditya obtained such a fame only because he had ‘repelled 
the invaders and re-established the throne of ancestors’; for, if we 
are to believe in the Kathanaka, the Sahanusahi had reigned at Ujjain 
only for four years, and as such, this was nothing more than an 
incursion by a foreign power and a matter of merely local importance. 
There is little in the KK. to show that Vikrama was an all-India power, 
while both the BICM. and IvSS. represent Vikramasimha or Vikrama- 
ditya ruling at one time at Ujjain, at other time at Pataliputra, thus 
connecting him with Candra-Gupta II rather than an earlier 
Vikramaditya of Malava. 

Further, that there were Gardhabhilla kings rather than a king 
named Gardabhilla is possibly borne out by Jinasena, who, misunder- 
standing a corrupt form of the name, says that the Rasabha kings 
reigned for a hundred years. The JV. also refers to the annihilation 
of the Sakas and the establishment of an era by the famous 
Vikrama, —a fact partly corroborated by the KK. But it is to be noted 
that in spite of the fact that Vikrama is represented there (i.e., in the 
JV.) as ruling over Malava, he is still an all-India power, and not merely 
a ‘Malavendra’ — an epithet which he must however appropriate in 
view of its recent conquest. Thus I see no reason to connect a presumed 
Vikrama of 58 B.C. with the Samvat current under his name, while 
the evidence of the inscriptions, especially the Takht-i-bahf, Kalavan 
and Taxila silver scroll inscriptions definitely seem to connect the era 
of 58 B.C. with Azes I. This is also endorsed by the numismatic 
evidence. Here it may be seen that I am unable to agree with Dr. Sten 
Konow, who, like Hoffmann, identifies Azes I, Azilises, and Azes II, 
and who regards Azes as only symbolically connected with the era. 
I have, in fact, seen nothing that goes against Sir John Marshall’s 
brilliant conjecture that Azes I is the author of the Samvat, while I have 
already given, I believe, some reasons why Sahasamka should be 
connected with an era (the era of 405 A.D.) that was founded by 
him after the annihilation of the Sakas of Ujjain. As this era was 
established in that city which was the capital of Malava, it naturally 
came to be confounded with the Malava Samvat, an era which was 
formerly known as the Azes era, but which came to be so termed on 


jo, Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions (C Ill), No. 1 , 
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account of its being used by the Malavagana. The era thus seems 
to have passed through different stages, being first known as the Azes 
era, then as the Krta era, then as the Krta-Malava era, then as the 
Malava-gana era, and lastly as the era of the Malavas or the kings of 
the Malavas. The JV. calls the Sakari Malavendra, while according 
to Harsa-Carita, the Guptas, even before the time of Harsa, had 
assumed the title Malava-raja. There is little proof that the later 
Guptas had conquered the Malavas or Avanti. 

The initial date of an era started with the completion of the 
defeat of the Sakas of Ujjain must, therefore, lie sometime after the 
year 388 A.D. ; since we know that Svami Rudrasimha was ruling at 
least up to 3 ix of the Saka era, beginning from 78 A.D. It must 
also lie before A.D. 409 since the silver coins of Candra-Gupta that 
are found in the region round about Ujjain date from gy of the Gupta 
era. But it may well be questioned how I was able to arrive at the 
definite date, viz., 4.05 A.D. I may, therefore, point out that a verse in 
the JV. says in a prophetic tone that an astronomical phenomenon 
called ‘Ksayamasa’ (the lapse of a month) will occur in the 103rd year 
of the Vikrama Sarhvat, which the Malavendra started : 

Now, according to the Indian Chronology of D.B. Svami Kannu 
Pillai, a Ksayamasa did occur in the year 507 A.D.. Thus if the year 
507 corresponds to the 103rd year of the Vikrama Sarhvat, the latter 
must begin in 405 A.D. 

But is there any literary work, etc., that is dated in an era beginning 
in 405 A.D. For otherwise, it would be difficult to accept such a 
revolting conclusion, even in the face of the connection of Sahasamka 
with the Vikrama era and of Candra-Gupta with the Sakas. I may, 
therefore, point out the traditions found in the JV. and Kutuhala- 
manjari that were rejected probably for the sole reason that while the 
former work claims to be dated in the Vikrama Samvat 24, the latter 
says that Varahamihira was born 1 3 years before the beginning of the 
Vikrama Samvat. I do not see any reason to set aside the evidence of 
the written records, as there are perhaps some positive grounds to accept 
them. 


xi. JV. iv, 53. 
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The JV. thus says : 

JTT^ ^ 5 f?«rfe^m^rr: i” (JV. XXII. 21 ) 

i.e., ‘the work was begun in the month 
called Madhava, in the Kali year 3068.’ Mr. S. B. Dikshit, the astro- 
nomer of Maharastra, says that the Kali age 3068 corresponds to the 
year 24 of the Vikrama Samvat, since Vikrama Samvat is unanimously 
said to begin in 3045 year of the Kali age, or after 3044 years of that 
era had elapsed. He, followed by Dr. Fleet and others, therefore, 
rejects this tradition, since it is highly improbable in his opinion that 
the work JV. was composed in the 24th year of the Vikrama era. But 
I have shown above that the work was probably written in the 24th year 
of the Vikrama era that began in 405, i.e., in 428-29 A.D. This is not 
improbable. 

There is another tradition, viz., the one found in the Kutuhala- 
Manjari, which seems to put Mr. S. B. Dikshit into much difficulty 
and which would now be easily sloved by the readers themselves. 
Varaha himself says in the Bt'haj-jataka : 



sifaf TOiffifcd srftr n” 

In this verse, he informs us that he was a son of Adityadasa and 
that he was favoured by the sun. This is exactly what he told in a 
verse in the Kutuhala-Manjari, which gives Varaha’s date, and which 
was therefore rather reluctantly rejected by Mr. S. B. Dikshit. 12 He 

12. The strange interpretation about the Rasis (=number) of Ravi (=Sun) 
suggested by another astronomer, Mr. Daptari of Nagpur, may best be forbidden 
by so splitting the sandhi. Mr. Daptari would dissolve the sandhi as ‘Raveh 
Rasibhih’ instead of ‘Raveh asibhih' Note that the Bhadrabahu-Varaha-pra- 
bandha in a Jain work named Prabandha-kosa of Sri-Rajasekhara Suri (ed. by 
Jina-vijaya, Visvabharati, santiniketana) pp. a ff. refers to the blessings that 

Varahamihira obtained from the Sun-god : 

srtif ^ 1 wfe: — % 1— pfN’ ” 

Note that Bhattotpala also refers to him as having obtained the blessings of the 
Sun-god, as an Avantika and as a Magadha-dvija : 
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notes this striking corroboration, but adds : “The tradition incor- 
porated in the verse cannot be an authentic one, since the year men- 
tioned in it cannot be brought into conformity with any system of 
Mathematics.” Is this not perhaps a candid confession on the part of 
that learned mathematician and astronomer, that he did not fully 
understand the significance of that verse in the Kutuhala-Manjari? 
That verse runs as follows 



5 fflf fajH II 12 

The expression dvi-ved-dmbara-trai is interpreted by Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
to mean 3042, but it should rather mean 3032, since the Vedas are 
collectively known as a ‘Triad’ or ‘Tray!,’ while verses like 

mt n” 

— Rajasekharakavih 13 

show that in ancient times the Vedas were generally known as three 
in number. Thus according to the verse in the Kutuhala-Manjari, 
Varaha-Mihira, a Brahrnana versed in the Vedas, was born in the 
Yudhisthira-Samvat (i.e., Kali Age) 3032, .... of Adityadasa through 
rhe blessing of the sun.’ But we know, Yudhisthira-Samvat corresponds 
to the beginning of the Vikrama Samvat, according to the unanimous 
testimony of Utpala and other astronomers. Thus Varahamihira was 
born thirteen years before the beginning of the Vikrama-Samvat, i.e., 
405— 13=392 A.D. according to my calculation, and 57 B.C.— 13=70 
(or 60) B.C. according to the calculations of Mr. S. B. Dikshit and 
others. I may point out that my calculation rather than the other one 
is more in conformity with the statement made by Alberuni that 


Wisrrssnm 1 v: fts Wtsttw ti’Bhattotpala-vivrtti 

(commencing stanza), Dvivedi’s edition, p. 1. Also vide ibid. p. 2 : 

etc. 


13* Sarngadhara-paddhati and subhajitaharavali. 
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Varaha’s Panca-Siddhantika era begins from 484 A.D. Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
has given very good reasons to doubt the tradition that Varaha was 
alive in 587 A.D. 14 But while his arguments as to the impossibility of 
Varaha living up to 587 A.D. are acceptable, there is perhaps really 
little reason to doubt the validity of the original statement, which is 
probably only misinterpreted by all the writers on it 

n?r; \' 

i.e.j . ‘In the year 509 Varaha-Mihiracarya went to the heaven* 
(Prthusvami, a commentator on Brhama-Gupta). The word “Saka” at 
times stands merely for ‘a year’ or Sarhvat and does not always mean 
Saka year. Thus in the two verses (already quoted) that begin with 

etc.’, and etc., 

the word ‘Saka’ is used in connection with the Vikrama-Samvat. 15 
Thus, if the statement of Prthusvami that Varaha died in the year 509 
refers to the M ala va- Vikrama-Samvat, it means that he died in 451 A.D. 
(509-58=451). Thus Varaha lived from 393 A.D. to 451 A.D. 

Last of all, and this is one of the most important arguments, which 
I believe cannot profitably be ignored by anybody who writes on the 
date of Varahamihira, the very words which according to Mr. S. B. 
Dikshit assign conclusive date to Varaha can more probably be inter- 
preted in favour of my arguments. This is important, for according 
to this interpretation Varahamihira was alive not in 505 A.D. as is 
supposed by Mr. S. B. Dikshit, but in 405 A.D., i.e., the year in which 
Candra-Gupta II started his era. According to Mr. S. B. Dikshit and 
Pandit Durga Prasad Dvivedi of Jaipur, “Varaha” gives his date in the 
following words : “saptasvi-veda-saihkhyam Saka-kala etc.” 16 Here, 
both these scholars take ‘Veda’ as equivalent to “four”, thus making 


14. ‘A peep into the Early History of India’, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 60. 
(Rawlinson’s ed.). 

15. Compare the use of the word ‘Saka’ in the verse ‘svasti-nrpa-surya- 
surtuja-sake sake etc.’, quoted above. Also vide saint Ekanatha’s verses in the 
Marathi Bhagavat (Nirnaya Sagara ed.) vv. 552 and 555 : 

1 fojwsw gni 1 aif ffreVfn 1 vsrran 
air 11 • • 3 1 tNisT 1 ’ftipir j t «’ 

16 . awicwirer 1 

'’sraktftft fftft 11 ’ 


•Pahca-siddhantika 
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the whole sum equal to 427. But, as shown above,, Veda can very easily 
and appropriately mean “three”,— which would make the sum equal 
to 327. The equivalent of 327 Salta era is 405 A.D., which thus makes 
Varaha, a contemporary of Candra-Gupta II. 17 

But Varaha’s date, it may be objected, depends upon the date of 
Arya-bhata I, that is given by the latter in the Kalakriyapada as circa 
3600 years after the end of the third Yugapada. For does not Arya- 
bhata say that he was 23 years old when 3600 years together with the 
first three Yugapadas had already elapsed ? 




gWqTt I 



fW SFfRT sfom II 


The date of Aryabhata, according to the interpretation of this verse 
given by Dr. Fleet, 18 Mr. S. B. Dikshit, etc., is 3600-3044—556 Vikrama 
Samvat, i.e., A.D, 499. I regret to say that I am unable to follow them 
in view of the definite statement of Varaha etc., that there was a long 
period of transition that intervened between the third and fourth 
Yuga-padas, viz. Dvapara and Kali, during which took place the famous 
Mahabharata war, vide the Mahabharata Adiparva, ch. 2 : 


grsiTH 



11 ^ li’ 


This means that the Yudhisthira Samvat or Kali Era was not started 
immediately after the Dvapara yuga was finished, but at the end of 
the interval, (which is reckoned to be not less than 653 years), that 
passed between the two Yugas. Thus 3600-653=2947 years of the 
K ali Age or Yudhisthira Samvat had passed when Aryabhata I was 
23 years of age ; i.e., he was born in the 2925th year of the Kali age. 
But the Vikrama Samvat began when 3044 years of that era had 
passed, i.e., about 120 years after the birth of Aryabhata I. It is 
impossible to place Aryabhata 120 years before 58 B.C. Hence the 
Vikrama Samvat here must be taken to refer to an era that Candra- 
Gupta II Vikramaditya started in 405, as stated above. Thus 
Aryabhata was born in circa 285 A.D. 


17. May I add that the famous astronomer of Ujjain, Mr. Suryanarayana 
Vyasa agrees with me with regard to the date I assign to Varahamihira, though 
he is extremely reluctant to put the famous Vikramaditya anywhere except in 
58 B.C. ? 

18. J.R.A.S. 1911, pp. 111-12. 
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It is impossible for me to endorse the view of those scholars, who 
put Aryabhata in 499 A.D., for other reasons as well. These scholars 
have to discard no less than two or three traditions about the date of an 
astronomer called Lalla in order to stabilize their view. Lalla definitely 
tells us that he consulted the works not only of Aryabhata I himself but 
also of his pupils, and that he found the works of those pupils of Arya- 
bhata I not very satisfactory. 19 This clear statement justifies Mr. §. B. 
Dikshit’s remark that “Lalla was preceded by Aryabhata by a great 
length of time.” But it does not in my opinion justify the rejection 
of the three traditions about his date, that Mr. §. B. Dikshit has him- 
self given. The author of the Ganaka-Tarangini assigns Lalla to Saka 
year 421, i.e., 499 A.D., while Dr. Kern on the authority of the internal 
evidence afforded by two statements in Lalla’s work has sought to 
prove that Lalla’s date is circa 420 Saka era, i.e., 498 A.D. Mr. 
S. B. Dikshit, has rightly shown that it is impossible to reconcile these 
traditions with the tradition that Aryabhata was 23 years old in the 
year 499 A.D. But I have ventured to show that the latter tradition 
is misinterpreted ; hence, I am unable to accept the admittedly con- 
jectural date, viz., circa 640 A.D. which Mr. S. B. Dikshit, has tenta- 
tively assigned to Lalla, in view of his view about that date of Arya- 
bhata. He does not give any reasons why he selected that particular 
year and not any other, say 600 A.D., or 550 A.D. It is, however, 
certain that he was under the impression that Lalla lived a long time 
after Aryabhata I. The statements, that Dr. Kern used in order to 
prove his thesis about the date of Lalla, run as follows : 

(1) JMTfssi 5TT5T^t^5# t I 

Cf=f^n II II etc. 

(2) yRo | 



1 9 . 

3ic#r cr^tatSw I 

W srfNwr: m* m, ti’ 

— Dhi-vrddhi-tantra, Madhyamadhikara. 

20. Compare ‘n ^ «r snsft «' 

^-Kumara-Sarrxbhava V. 8g. 
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aswui^u’ 


While these traditions may outweigh all doubts regarding the 
assignment of an earlier date to Aryabhata I, the evidence afforded by 
the words like ‘Jamitra’ corroborates my conclusion. This word is 
used in the Kumarasarhbhava 21 , in the JV., as also in the Brhatsamhita ; 
but it is not found in Aryabhata’s work. Thus it would be hazardous 
to believe that the composer of the Kumarasarhbhava knew this word 
in the days o£ Candra-Gupta and Kumara-Gupta, but that it was un- 
known to an astronomer like Aryabhata in circa 499 A.D. We find 
it freely used in the so-called later works like the Brhatsamhita and the 

JV. 


I now proceed to give a short account of the poets at the court of 
Candra-Gupta II, and the nine jewels. But before that, I may draw 
attention to an important tradition that is found in a verse which is 
attributed to Rajasekhara in the Suktimuktavali of Jalhana and the 
Paddhati of Sarngadhara. This verse seems to mention certain classical 
poets in a quasi-chronological order : 


: sfterr^nf: 



^5^5 fpwpg m 1 

irWer: 

vumrtl % cpct ft n’ 


Kalidasa refers in his Malavikagnimitra to “Bhasakavi-Saumilla-Kavipu- 
tradlnam prabandhan”, while another tradition regards “Ramila-Somi- 
lau” as “Sudraka-kathakarau” 22 . Dandin refers to the Setubandha of Pra- 
varasena, to Vasvadatta, and to Valabhi 23 which would probably place 
him after circa 450 A.D. (the probable date of Bhattaraka), while his 
reference to Vidarbha as being governed by Bhojavamsa or the 


2 i. Vide Kumara-sambhava, VII, 1 . 

22. Vide wit 1 

^nsar' n 

— Sukti muktavali and Subha?ita-haravali. 

23. rn$\ *rra i-Dasakumara-Caritam.VI, (Kulkarni’s ed. 

p. 99 ).lb, III, p. 64 : ^ spwfr snwd 3 ^., 1 
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Vakataka family 24 puts his date perhaps in or before the middle of the 
6th century A.D. where he is placed by Professor A. B. Keith too, 
though on independent grounds. Bana and Matahga Divakara were 
the courtiers of SrM larsa 23 while Rajanaka Ratnakara (circa 850 A.D.) 
wrote his Hara-vijaya in the reign of Cippata Jayapida and flourished 
in the days of Avantivarman. 26 I admit, however, that the verse is not 
strictly chronological ; but here Sri-Sahasamka appears as a poet. 

Whatever be the worth of the above given tradition, it is certain 
that we cannot altogether set aside the following tradition given in 
the Kavyamlmamsa 

‘sjsRi i 

According to this ancient tradition handed down by Raja- 
Sekhara, Candra-Gupta, if not a contemporary of Kalidasa, Men- 
tha, Amara, Sura (alias Aryasura) and Haricandra, had like them 
appeared for the “poets’ examination” that was held before a learned 
assembly in Ujjain. Reference to such a Parisad is found in the Bilsad 
inscription of 96 G. E., wherein Dhruvasarma 27 is said to have been 


24. Kalidasa, who, as shown below, constantly refers to con- 
temporary events calls the king of Vidarbha Bhoja and his sisters as 
Bhojya. The colophon of Setubandha reads : “la siri-Pravarasena-viraie Kalida- 

sakae Dhahamuhavahe mahakawe ” Ramadasa in his Ramasetuprabandha 

says “Pravaraseno Bhojadeva iti kascit.” Matsya-Purana (Anandasrama ed.) 
refers to the Prativindhya family of the Bhojas” (— Vindhyakanam kula) as 
having increased four-fold. 

afSTT?: I Das. Car. VIII. p. 114 . (Ktilakarni’s ed.) 

25 . ■sift mnff swmra’fesrrar: \ 

Yd ii-Sarhgadhara-paddhati, st. 189. 

26 . girow: Ritoi# 1 

w rsfRrrgRRtrraTsT ssrfenanr. 1 — R. T. V. 34 . 

27. Fleet, G.I., No. 10, p. 44 drRdhr ) 1 

For a literary assembly associated with Vikramaditya or Sahasarhka, cf. Kavya- 
mimamsa, pp. 54—55; R.T. Ill, 129 ff. etc. Compare also M ala v i k ag 11 i mi tram J, 
Prastavana, 
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honoured by the assembly ( parsada manita). I confess, I see little 
reason not to believe in the author of Kavyamimarhsa when he says 
‘sruyate etc.,’ and I think he is probably truthful to himself and to 
the tradition handed down to him by his predecessors, and is not him- 
self inventing a new tradition. Thus, that Sahasamka was a good poet 
known not only from the various quotations that are found under his 
name in the anthologies, but also from the following verse found in the 
Avantisundarlkatha and Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali 28 

11 ” 

i.e., “That famous king Sahasamka composed the Gandhamadana 
poem, which is worth being enjoyed by the whole world.” 

Out of the above-mentioned poets, who appeared for the Kavya- 
l'.ara-parlksa, Mentha alias Bhartrmentha appears in the R.T. as a 
contemporary of the Sakari Vikramaditya who is there represented as 
and elder contemporary of a certain Pravarasena . 20 Soddhala, the author 
of a Campukatha called Udayasundari 30 , also seems to mention Mentha 
as a contemporary of Kalidasa, while according to Mankha’s Srlkantha- 
caritam , 31 Mentha 32 seems to have predeceased Subandhu, Bharavi as 


38. I owe the reference in the Avantisundarlkatha to Mr. T. N. Rama- 
chandran of the Archaeological Department (Dakshiiia Bharati Series, No. g. 
Intro, p. 8). The Suktimuktavali is quoted M. Krishnamachariar’s History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 148, (Latest edition). 

29. R. T. III. 125 ff. 

30. G. O. S. No. XI. 

31. Srikantha-Caritam, II, 53 

fa~ ^1' tnt 

^ ^ writ, ffa3*r d sr. 1 

fincrug 

32. “Mentha has been associated with Vikramaditya by certain compilers of 
anthologies, who ascribe a certain verse to their joint authorship”— Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ‘A Peep into Early History of India’, p. 61. The verse is : 

•fa: !’ This occurs also in Sudraka’s Mrcchakatikam I. 34. 
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well as Bana. 33 According to Rajasekhara (Balabharata I. ig) Mentha 
lived much earlier than Bhavabhuti 

#■ wftarn*. i 3*tfr sr ^ snsrfs \\" 

Sura, Sura alias Arya-Sura, a Buddhist writer assigned by some 
scholars to the 3rd century A.D., wrote like all other contemporaries of 
Sahasamka in Sanskrit 3 *. Aryasura’s works were translated according to 
Dr. Keith 35 and Winternitz before 434 A.D. It is to be noted that like 
Kalidasa he uses the word “asa” in the sense of babhuva independently 36 ; 
such a use is not found in either earlier or much later writers. Language 
however can offer no sure proof ; still there is no definite ground for 
assigning him to a date earlier than 360 A.D. According to Dr. Winter- 
nitz,” he probably belongs to the 4th century A.D. Both he and Kali- 
dasa imitate Asvaghosa. 


33. In a late and extremely unhistorical work of Sadasiva-brahmendra called 
Jagadgururatnamala (verses 49-50), Mentha is regarded as a contemporary of 
Matrgupta, Setu-pravara (— Pravarasena, the author of Setu-kavya, according 
to the commentator) and Visamaditya. A commentator on the same work quotes 
the following stanza from ‘Hayagrlva-vadha’ (a work ascribed to Mentha by the 
R.T.):— 

“<§rra: M 

jfter: 

$ ^ idg; 11” 

Compare R. T. III. 260 . 1 

34. Vide contemporary inscriptions. Also Kavya-mimamsa (G.-O. S. I. 

p. 50 ) rtsrT, rbr ^ gy"" <5 1 

Compare the Sarasvatl-Kapthabharana, II. 15 

35. Vide : History of Sanskrit Literature (1935), p. 67 ff. 

36. For an interesting discussion on the word ‘asa,’ vide Prof. K. B. Pathak’s 
introduction to his edition of Meghaduta, p. xiv. 

37. Vide : History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. II, p. 276. 
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But who is the poet Haricandra who according to the Kavyami- 
mamsa passed the poets’ examination like Candra-Gupta, Kalidasa, 
Mentha, Amara, Sura, etc. ? That he was a great poet is certain from 

Bana’s Harsacaritam : 38 ftfqtfnrrcfeqfa; | 

II ^ | ( ’ i.e. “Glowing on account of the construction 

of words, attractive to the mind and with the arrangement of well chosen 
sounds, the prose composition of Bhattara Haricandra is the king of its 
sort.” This reference proves that he had become famous by the time 
of Bana and that he was chiefly known as a prose writer. The JV. also 
refers to a poet named Hari as adorning the court of Vikrama, while 
the Gauda-vaho refers to him along with Bhasa, Kalidasa and 
Subandhu in the following words : 

sraurfNr a* i 

3T spsrfw? si srror^t \\' 

Anther Subhasita 39 associates him with Subhandhu, Raghukara Daksi- 
putra (=Panini ?), Sura, and Bharavi : qj ^ 

fFG TTRfqfrTC: 

etc.” I venture to suggest that Haricandra is possibly identical with 
Harisena, the author of the Allahabad pillar inscription whose com- 
position is also ‘the king of its sort’ ( gadyabandho nrpdyate). 

If he was really such a great poet as Bana, Vakpatiraja and other 
writers ask us to believe, and if he was really identical with Harisena, he 
ought to have been mentioned in the list of the nine jewels by the 
author of the JV. It is improbable that such a great personage as 
Haricandra or Harisena should not find any mention in a verse which 
refers to the lesser stars like Sanku, Ghatakharpara, etc. 


38, Parab’s edition, p. 4. The double entendre used throughout this verse 
can easily be construed also with reference to the king. 

39. Sadhuktikarnamrta (Aufreeht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 366). 
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The following verse reveals that Haricandra was a Vaidyatiiaka, 
which is but a paraphrase of the designation Dhanvantari : — 



5i^rqf sure: qtq it’ 


i.e. “Six only are the sons of the twice-born Sabarasvami, viz., Varaha' 
xnihira the chief among the astronomers who was born of a Brahmana 
lady ; king Bhartrhari as well as king Vikrama, born of a Ksatriya lady; 
Haricandra the foremost of (all) Doctors as well as (that) blessed Sanku, 
born of a lady of the Vaisya caste ; Amara born of a Sudra woman. 40 

None can entertain any doubt as to the unhistorical nature of this 
stanza; nonetheless it contains some important historical details : (1) 
Thus Haricandra, a contemporary of Sahku, Amara, Vikrama, Varaha 
etc. was a Vaidyatiiaka. I should here ask the reader to remember that 
Harisena of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription is called a Khadyata- 
pakika. That this is a special designation of Harisena is apparent from 
the facts that it is not found in connection with anybody else, and that 
even in connection with Harisena it does not seem to be an ordinary 
official designation like “Mahadandanayaka” or “Kumaramatya,” since 
unlike those designations it is unconnected and finds a separate mention 
from his name. The inscription runs : “Khadyata-pakikasya Mahad- 
andanayaka— Dhruvabhutiputrasya Mahadandanayaka— Kumaramatya 
— Harisenasya etc.” The word ‘Khadyata-pakikasya’ is as yet unex- 
plained. I take it to be a synonym of Dhanvantari or Vaidyatiiaka as 
the word paka seems to connect it with the science of medicine or the 
Rasayana Sastra. 

In his ‘Report on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts 1883-84,’ Sir 
Bhandarkar says : “No. 218 is fragmentary of a commentary entitled 
Ayurveda Rasayana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava 
dynasty of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s ashtahgahrdaya.” In the introduction 
it is said that “Hemadri the author of Chaturvarga-chintamani com- 
posed this lucid commentary on the Ayurveda called Ashtahgahrdaya 
in conformity with the views of Charaka, Harita and Susruta .... In 
his commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by Hari- 


40. Panini VI. 1. 155 : ‘Praskanva-Hariscandravrsf allows the form Hari- 
candra as well as Hariscandra. Note that there is a famous site still attributed 
to Haricandra in Ujjain, just as there are others assigned to Vikrama, Bhartrhari 
and others. 
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chandra and others in their commentaries on the Charaka and by Jaiyata 
and others in their commentaries on the Susruta.” 41 From these words 
I should deduce that Haricandra was one of the earliest and the best 
known commentators on Caraka. To Dhanvaniari is attributed the 
authorship of the Dhanvantariya-nighantu, which is however wrongly 
placed in the ist century B.C. by certain scholars. There is no definite 
proof for such a supposition. 

(2) The above-given poem also reveals that Haricandra possibly 
belonged to the Vaisya caste. The profession of a Doctor (or Vaidya) 
was usually taken up by a Vaisya. Harisena, son of Dhruvabhuti, was 
also possibly of the Vaisya caste, since the names ending in-bhuti-var- 
dhana etc. belonged to the people of the Vaisya caste, according to the 

rales like etc. 

(3) Professor P. V. Kane informs us that the real name of Sabara- 
svami is Adityadeva 42 and that he was given this title as he mixed with 
Sabaras freely in the garb of a mendicant. I have already given two 
traditions according to which Varaha’s father was a certain Adityadasa, 
while the verse under discussion says that ^abarasvami was the name of 
Varaha’s father. According to Prof. P. V. Kane 43 ^abarasvaml lived 
between 100 and 500 A.D. ; thus there is nothing improbable in the 
guess that Sabarasvami or Adityadasa was Varahamihira’s father, who 
may thus be assigned to circa 350 A.D. 

(to be continued ) 


41. Quoted in the ‘Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’ (Utagikar), 
Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 

42. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. VI, pt. i, p. 14. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarhar’s .‘A peep into the Early History of India’ (1920), p. 70: “Subandhu 
in his Vasavadatta tells us that the doctrine of Tafhagata or Buddha was destroyed 
or attacked by those who followed the system of Jaimini : 

The earliest of these followers whose works are extant is Sabarasvamin, the author 
of the Mimamsa-bhashya. Sabarasvamin established. .. .the reality of the ex- 
ternal world against the followers of the Yogachara school . . The Yogachara school 
was founded by Aryasartga or Asanga who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu.” 
This means that Sabarasvamin can be easily assigned to circa 375 A-D. or is at 
any rate later than circa 340 A.D. 

43. ABI. VI, p. 14. 



THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF INDIA 
An Apology 

Subodh Chandra Mukerjee 
Study of History in Indian Universities 

No subject is perhaps studied in Indian Universities of the present 
day with the same assiduity as the history of India. All the universities 
have chairs of Indian History, some of them more than one chair. The 
eminent professors who hold these chairs and their pupils have been 
giving the results of their researches in a series of valuable publications 
the number of which is already considerable. The help of a number of 
accessory sciences has been invoked in this research work,— archaeology, 
epigraphy, numismatics, iconography, anthropology etc. The ancient 
literature of India in all languages as well as the literature of countries 
which have come into contact with India has been explored with 
painstaking care and made to yield the smallest grain of historical 
evidence they may contain. Traveller’s tales, folk tales and folk songs 
have not escaped the yoke. The result has been no less bewildering 
than the abundance and variety of materials collected. We have diverse 
aspects of history written with erudition and accuracy,— constitutional 
bistories, diplomatic histories, economic histories, histories of religion, 
histories of literature, histories of arts and crafts, histories of town 
planning etc. and etc. and etc. The species of history however which 
has attracted the greatest attention and commands the largest number 
of publications is the political history of the country. The history of 
the ruling dynasties in the remotest and smallest corners of the country 
is being reconstructed bit by bit, fragment by fragment, grain by grain, 
and it may be expected that in course of time there will be no part of 
the country and no period of time the authentic political history of 
which will not be available. 

The Different Standpoints of Historical Study— Political 

■The vision of the historian has extended beyond the geographical 
limits of the country and we are having histories of the colonial ex- 
pansion of India and of the spread of Indian civilisation to other coun- 
tries. This expansion of India was a peaceful process principally 
carried on by religious teachers, scholars, merchants and . by 
tjie migration of that most precious possession of ancient 
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India, her literature, the store-house of ancient wisdom. This expan- 
sion of the horizon of history is one of the most welcome signs of 
historical research in modern times. It is primarily an expansion of 

culture. . 

We may here pause and consider from what different standpoints 

the history of our country can be studied. First, there is the standpoint 
of the orthodox political historian who is concerned with the story 
of the rulers of the country, their governments and fortunes, foreign 
invasions and conquests. The story is fascinating and picturesque, 
and as it is only a narration of facts and events, requires nothing but 
the piecing together of evidence and powers of narration. Since however 
our country has seldom, if ever, been unified under a strong central 
government and there were at various times various dynasties and rulers 
in different parts of the country, the story is disjointed and lacks that 
continuity of interest that the history of countries like England and 
France possesses. 

Constitutional 

Second, there is the standpont of the historian of peoples, as Green 
has related the history of the English people. He has narrated how 
the English people in their continental home before they came to 
England formed certain political institutions which they brought to 
England and how these institutions were changed, adapted 
and developed into the political institutions of modern England. The 
political events and the personages who took part in these events 
appear only as instruments who aided in shaping those institutions 
under the stress of various circumstances. The application of this 
method in the treatment of the history of India is however very 
difficult, one might say, almost impossible. The number of different 
peoples who have come to India and even at the present moment 
inhabit the country is very large. Many of them have preserved no 
record of their life or movements and have no literature or even written 
language. Even in the case of those who have written languages and 
literatures of their own, such records begin only after they have already 
absorbed the civilisation of the Aryans and become an integral part of 
Aryan society. Thus it is well nigh impossible to make out what their 
original religion or society was and what kind of political machinery 
they had set up for the preservation of that society. Neither have we 
got any record of their kings (if kingship they had) or their achieve- 
ments in the olden days before they received the influence of the Aryans. 
The only people in whose case such a study is possible is the Indo- 
Aryan people, 
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Cultural 

This brings us to the third standpoint from which it is possible 
to study the history of India. The Indo-Aryan people when they settled 
in India and made this country their home, had brought with them and 
developed in this country such a high degree of civilisation and such a 
fine culture that the Pre-Aryan civilisations and cultures all succumbed 
to it. This process was accelerated by the wonderful power of absorp- 
tion and assimilation which the Aryan culture in India displayed. It 
is a sign of growing life and vitality that it gathers nourishment from 
whatever it takes, builds up into its living substance whatever it can 
assimilate and rejects whatever it cannot. The Indo-Aryan culture in 
India has displayed this characteristic in a remarkable degree as no 
other culture has done. It made room for the ancient inhabitants 
of India in its social structure and assimilated them into an integral 
part of Aryan society. We shall realise how wonderful this power was 
when we contrast it with the utter inability displayed by the Christian 
civilisation of Europe when it met with the primitive though remark- 
able civilisation of America, New Zealand and Australia. This assimila- 
tion and absorption has given a cultural unity to the whole of this sub- 
continent which is astonishing when we remember what a large number 
of different peoples of different origin and different intellectual and 
spiritual equipment inhabit the country and in what different economic 
and political environments they have grown up. None of these groups 
of people have regretted their merging into Aryan society because 
instead of their losing anything they felt themselves highly enriched 
by the absorption. By admission to the cultural heritage of the Indo- 
Aryans their life became more refined, their mental horizon was widen- 
ed and as their admission did not involve any fetter or compulsion on 
their modes of living, they continued to enjoy all the liberty they 
had before. 

The only intelligible and rational history of our country that can 
be really studied is the history of the beginning, development, expan- 
sion and evolution of Indo-Aryan culture, and it is a story as full of 
interest and fascination as the story of the glittering courts and gorgeous 
military pageants of conquerors. 

The importance of a study of cultural history has been dimly felt 
by historians of all times. Formerly historians who devoted all their 
energies to the narration of political events satisfied themselves by 
devoting a chapter at the end of their books to what they called the 
state of the country.” Hallam has appended such a chapter to his 
history of Europe during the Middle Ages and Macaulay began his 
famous history of England with a chapter on the state of England, 
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Some modem historians vary the method a little and devote a few 
paragraphs to the literature and learning, religious movements and 
inventions taking place in the reign of a monarch whose achievements 
they describe. This left-handed homage paid to what they vaguely 
consider to be cultural history reveals a want of clear conception of 
what the history of culture really is. Political historians are naturally 
baffled by what appears to them as something abstract and intangible, 
not susceptible of solid treatment which the positive facts of political 
life lend themselves to. 

What is Cultural History 

It will perhaps help us to understand what the history of culture 
is, if we try to settle first what it is not and distinguish it from other 
aspects of history with which it is often confounded. The history of 
culture is not the history of arts and crafts, or of science and literature, 
or of trade and commerce, or of religion and philosophy. The study 
of all these aspects of history gains considerably in clearness and illu- 
mination by the study of the history of culture, but they are all distinct 
from it. Cultural history is like the glorious sun-light and circum- 
ambient air which infuse life and colour and beauty to the whole crea- 
tion. This is perhaps as difficult of a precise definition as it is difficult 
to state in what the influence of light and air consists. Generally 
speaking cultural history is the story of the unfolding of the life of the 
people, of the expression of its personality and of its evolution in 
space and time. There are obscure forces, hidden and unknown ele- 
ments in the subconscious depths of a people’s mind which direct the 
genius of a people and which manifest themselves as potent and power- 
ful in crises of its life. Cultural history seeks to trace these elements 
in the depths of the cultural consciousness of a people, these forces and 
their manifestation in different walks of a people’s life,— in politics, 
literature, art and the manifold and varied activities of life. Cultural 
history treats the story of the life of a people as an organic whole and 
not as different and mutually exclusive facets of life like the composite 
eye of a butterfly. It seeks to tell us what the contents of the mind of 
a people were in the beginning, what accretions it has received in course 
of time and how it has reacted to the stimulus of contact with different 
cultures and different environments and adapted itself to them. In 
the ultimate analysis a cultural history is the history of thought and 
ideas clothed in positive achievenments and perhaps also in failures. 
It tells us what ideas filled the minds of a people, into what ideals these 
were built up and how the people realised these ideals in practical 
life. 
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Evolution of Ideas 

It will heljD us to understand this if we try to trace the course 
followed by ideas in their evolution in the life of a people. The germ 
of ideas can perhaps be traced to what is called the genius of a people, 
the sum total of inherent tendencies which distinguishes one people 
from another. When a group of men of the same blood and speaking 
the same tongue or tongues of the same stock easily understood by one 
another, lives amidst the same physical surroundings, leads the same 
economic life under the same political and social organisation, certain 
ideas come to be formed in their minds. At first they float vaguely in 
the minds of the people, but they gather coherence and shape in course 
of time, as the common life develops. They assume coherence and 
shape in the minds of the thinkers and philosophers of the race as 
abstract conceptions. When refined and arranged methodically we 
meet with them as systems of philosophy, as political theories or as 
theories of law. The ideas which constitute the mental equipment of 
a people, while they move upward into subtler regions as philosophy, 
have also a life downward into a grosser existence. The ideas are 
caught up by artists, poets and imaginative authors who impart to 
them life and colour and form, bring them down from the cloud-land 
of theory to the solid earth of practical reality. They then travel to 
the common people who weave them into songs and sagas and mytho- 
logies and all sorts of folk literature. If these ideas have the divine 
spark of truth and beauty in them they grip the popular mind and they 
saturate the popular mind. They come to possess the mind of the 
people so entirely that the people build these up into ideals which they 
want to realise in life. The people begin to dream of a better earth 
and a brighter life if these ideals can be realised in life ; they begin to 
lose the taste and savour of the old order in which they have grown 
up, the older institutions under which they lived ; an unpleasant sense 
of futility distresses them, while their imagination fires up with the 
glories of a new order of things. Ultimately life appears to them un- 
bearable till they can embody into physical life these ideals and live 
in a better earth and under a brighter heaven. 

Importance of the Study of Ideas 

Illustrated— French Revolution 

France of the eighteenth century furnishes a ready illustration to 
the point. Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu and the encyclopaedists 
were examining the foundations of religion, society, laws and political 
institutions in the light of pure reason and preaching maxims of equa- 
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lity and liberty which came to form part of the intellectual stock of 
the French people. These ideas floated as it were in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the country and were absorbed by different ranks of 
society,— according to their capacity. The worse the economic condi- 
tion of the people grew, the greater grew the fascination for the new 
ideas. The people dreamt of a world of plenty and freedom and ease, 
while their very bread was being taken away from their mouths by 
taxation, and they were being silently conveyed to the royal prisons by 
royal lettres-de-cachet without even the formality of justice or to the 
battle-fields in far off lands to be fodder for cannon. The storm that 
was brewing in the horizon burst with the French Revolution. The 
first task that the representatives of the people set themselves to perform 
was the drawing up of a Declaration of the Rights of Man. Every single 
article of the Declaration was inspired by and can be traced to the 
teachings of the French thinkers and philosophers and was a challenge 
to the old order of things. The flood carried away everything in its 
onward rush,— the monarchy, the nobility, the clergy, the old privileges 
of towns and provinces ; it burst the geographical bounds of France 
and shattered the combined opposition of the crowned monarchs of 
Europe. A historian who is not familiar with the writings of the 
French thinkers of the eighteenth century, who does not understand 
the working of the French mind of the period and is not conversant 
with the ideas which saturated that mind, will get no insight into the 
principles which animated the Revolution or the trend of the political 
events of the period. A political history of the revolution, a mere 
narrative of the events, however minute and picturesque, will give little 
insight indeed. 


The Great War of 1914 and 1939 

The matter will be further elucidated by an examination of the 
Great War of 1914 and of its revival in 1939. Only a part of the dip- 
lomatic correspondence which passed before the out-break of the 
war or of the secret treaties and pacts and understandings, has seen the 
light of day, but the memoirs published by some of the principal 
actors in the Drama of 1914 and Hitler’s confessions in Mein Kampf 
leave no doubt about the ideas which animate them. These ideas can 
be traced to the German thinkers and political philosophers of the 
later nineteenth century, to Nietzsche (1844-1900) and his followers, 
to their cult of strength, of the superman, the heaven-appointed blonde 
Nordic brute. This curious Nordic philosophy, which has been taken 
up by the ruling classes of Germany is in striking contrast with the 
Latin philosophy of the French Revolution and much of the mendacity, 
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atrocity and barbarity that is characteristic of these wars can be account- 
ed for by the clash of these two systems of thought. These wars thus 
appear as the concrete realisation of the ideas preached by the German 
thinkers and adopted by the German politicians and leaders, echoed 
by the literary men and artists and fostered by the men of science. These 
ideas saturate the German mind to such a point that the whole nation 
is possessed by them and intensely long to realise them in life. 

The Russian Revolution 

A drama on as large a scale was being played in Russia and it had 
the novelty of an attempt to actualise an ideal state of society. The 
whole of the Russian Revolution of 1917-19 with its strange mixture 
of callousness and tenderness, harshness and generosity will remain 
inexplicable unless the key to it is furnished by the ideas preached by 
the socialistic and communistic writers of the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century,— Owen, Fourrier, Karl Marx, Engels and 
others. The hatred of the old order of things generated by generations 
brought up in extreme misery and suffering added the drop of venom 
to the intellectual dish served up by the political thinkers and the 
absolute lack of experience of the Russian people in the art of govern- 
ment accounts for much of its agony. The theories of the communists 
is undergoing modification in the fiery furnace of practical life and we 
have yet to wait to see the final shape they will assume. In Russia the 
political history of the last quarter of a century is but the concrete form 
in which tire Russian mind sought to incarnate its ideas of life and 
society and government. 

It will thus be evident that the study of the evolution of ideas of 
the gradual unfolding of the mind of a people is absolutely necessary 
for the proper understanding even of that limited aspect of history 
called political history. How much more important is it for the proper 
study of the life of the people in all its aspects in all the activities in 
which it seeks to realise itself ! 

The Historian of Culture 

The historian of culture has thus got to possess a deep and sym- 
pathetic understanding of all the expressions of the mind of a people 
from speculative philosophy, religion and literature to the humble 
folk-songs and folk-lore. He has got to bring to his task a deep and 
extensive knowledge, a liberal and broad sympathy, a penetrating 
insight and sensative appreciation. The wealth of material through 
which a historian of culture has to look for the leading thoughts and 
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guiding ideas is immense and there is always the danger of going on 
a false track. His rewards in this arduous task are also great. While 
he feels invigorated by breathing the rarefied atmosphere of pure 
reason in dizzy heights of speculative thought and listens to the thun- 
ders of clashing opinions, he is beguiled by the iridescent beauty of 
literary creations and cheered by the manly vigour of popular and folk 
literature. 


Cultural History of India 

The study of cultural history is a particularly fascinating study in 
the case of India. Nowhere perhaps in the world have the people left 
such varied and abundant materials as the ancient Indo-Aryans have 
done. We know what their lives were more intimately than perhaps 
we know the lives of our contemporaries. We know what stuffs they 
wore, what food they ate, what occupations they followed, what sort of 
society they lived in, what religious ceremonies they observed, what 
was their ambition in this life and their aspiration in the next. All 
these we find not as the mere shells of a dead culture as in Egypt and 
Babylon, but palpitating with life as expressions of the vitality of a 
highly cultivated and self-reliant people. We touch the very ideas 
round which the entire life of the people gathered and flourished, from 
which they drew inspiration and which they sought to realise in life. 

Cycles in the Evolution of Ideas 

It will be evident to a historian of Aryan culture in India that 
there are distinct cycles in the evolution of ideas. For a certain period 
certain ideas on religion and society, morality and justice, peace and 
purity saturate the mind of a people/ are cherished by them, and the 
people embody these ideas in the machinery of government, in the 
structure of society, in their social and religious ceremonies, in their 
arts and crafts, in their literature and poetry and music and painting, 
in their aspirations in this life and in the life beyond. These ideas 
form as it were a nucleus round which the life of the people develops 
and flourishes, a sort of centre round which the life-stream of the people 
forms an eddy and revolves for a certain period; they animate all the 
political and social institutions of the people, direct all their activities 
and give the tone and colour to their artistic and spiritual life. 

Periods of Transition Between Cycles 

Ideas like all other human things have got a limited life. In 
course of time these ideas lose their hold upon the mind of the people*. 
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their elan vital is spent out,— and the institutions and laws and art 
and poetry and music which embodied these ideas lose their vitality, 
sicken and die, decay sets in and the life of the people seems to disinte- 
grate. At such periods the slightest jar,— a foreign invasion or the 
rise of a heretical preacher, — suffices to bring down the whole order in 
a mass of ruin. For some years the life-stream of the people flows on 
sluggish, in dull, uneventful, monotonous placidity,— till we find again 
certain new ideas of society and religion and duty and morality ger- 
minate, take shape, gather force and captivate the mind of the people, 
who set about forming a new system of government, a new structure 
of society, a new system of laws, a new code of ethics and religion; a 
new art and new poetry and new philosophy spring up and we call this 
a Renaissance. 

The people have remained the same or nearly the same but their 
mind has undergone a stage of evolution. This is why the evolution 
of culture is said to proceed in spirals, progressing and seeming to 
recede, but always mounting up higher and higher. In the history 
of Indo-Aryan culture in India these periods of stagnation and decay 
followed by renaissance are very clearly visible. 

Vedic Cycle 

In the cultural history of India the mighty Vedic Age forms a 
distinct cycle. The reproach is levelled at India that she lacks the his- 
torical sense, she has neglected authentic history. The reproach, we 
much admit, is well merited, if history is taken in the narrow sense of 
the political history of the country, the lists of dynasties and kings and 
the narration of wars and conquests and invasions. But India has 
always regarded political history as the mere frame in which the 
picture of the life of the people is set. For the Vedic period this frame- 
work is almost wanting. The names of a few kings, the mention of a 
few events have been preserved, but we do not know exactly which 
part of the picture they enclosed, we do not know their chronological 
setting. But if we take history in the true sense of the story of the 
evolution of the mind of the people cast in the mould of positive 
achievements, a picture of the life of the people, what they thought and 
what they dreamt, what they achieved and where they failed, no country 
can furnish such rich, varied and abundant materials as the literature 
of the Vedic Age. As we pursue this literature which was not written 
for the gain of money or cheap fame, we seem to live with them and 
share their joys and sorrows. We may thus say that ancient India did 
not lack the historical sense, but possessed historical sense of a higher 
order than modern historians. 
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Buddhist Cycle 


After the Vedic Age a period of decadence begins and the old 
order crumbles and disintegrates. The Vedic sacrifices are neglected, 
the social order is broken and thoughts on the purpose of life and 
the mystery of the universe no longer attract people. But behind the 
ruins of the life of the Vedic Age new ideas gather, coalesce, take shape 
and loom into life at the touch of an inspired personality and we have 
the Buddhist Age. A new eddy is formed round which the life-stream of 
the people revolves fo,r another period, new arts grow, new customs 
are formed, new institutions arise and a new conception of life begins. 
Indo-Aryan culture of the Buddhist Age overflows the geographical 
bounds of India, spreads over Central and Western Asia to the borders 
of the Greek and Egyptian world and inundates Insul-India and even 
the distant shores of Japan. It assimilated and incorporated what was 
best in the pre-Aryan native cultures in the different regions and swept 
away the lumber. 

Pauranic Cycle— Hindu renaissance 

Time follows on, the wave recedes, leaving stagnant pools outside 
India, some of which are being explored now-a-days in the Central 
Asian and colonial researches. In India the Buddhist ideas lose their 
grip, the ideals lose their lustre, the society disintegrates till from the 
ashes of the old order Phoenix-like a new Hindu culture a renaissance, 
—gorgeous, many-headed, poetic, luxuriant, springs up which is called 
the Pauranic culture. Sanskrit poetry flourishes as it never did before; 
even emperors record their achievements in high-flown poems. Beauti- 
ful temples, long and gorgeous pilgrimages, images of gods and god- 
desses bedecked with costly jewels, an elaborate mythology— all these 
distinguish this culture. Much that is strange and bewildering in this 
culture still awaits explanation. We vaguely feel that foreign blood 
had mixed with the blue blood of the Aryan, foreign cultures had 
mingled their narrow streams in the broad current of Indo-Aryan 
culture ; in the darkness which enshrouds this period we can dimly 
descry strange forms of non-Aryan deities slowly creeping into the 
Hindu pantheon, enriching and corrupting it at the same time. The 
soil over which the life-stream of the Aryan people in India has flowed 
has varied,— the banks have sometimes receded and the stream has 
spread out slow-moving over ripening fields of corn and green bamboo 
groves, sometimes the stream has narrowed into deep ravines with 
beetling crags frowning on both sides, but it has always flowed on 
strong, continuous, fertilising and abundant, The Age of the Hindu 
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Renaissance closes about the eleventh century, a little before the Maha- 
madan invasion of India. The Hindu ideas and ideals had gradually 
lost their grip on the people, their institutions were decaying, mutual 
jealousies and quarrels and treacheries had corrupted the minds of 
the people and vitiated their lives, and the pulse of the nation was 
throbbing slow and intermittent. At this moment of weakness the 
Mahamadan invasion gave the shock which crumbled the fabric. 

Long Interregnum — 12TH century. to 
19TH century 

For seven long centuries from the 12th to the 19th there is a period 
of decay and disaster. The Aryan mind achieved almost nodiing new, 
if we except the Navya Nyaya of Bengal. All its efforts were directed 
to the preservation of its integrity and individuality. 

Contemporary Cycle 

The Aryan genius was however not dead, as one might suspect. 
The gaint was only asleep. At the magic touch of the virile culture of 
Europe, the seals of the opiate slumber of ages are breaking and early 
in the 20th century we find her again shaking her mighty locks and 
filling the world with her deep sonorous voice. The voice of India’s 
mighty seers speaking through Vivekananda, in the message of Ram- 
krishna is echoing from the farthest corners of the world. The appeal 
of earnest Europe has penetrated the soul of India, she is peeling off 
the tinsel materialistic culture of Europe, faster than we imagine and 
ere long the Aryan mind will resume its accustomed march in the stern 
quest of the pure, the true and the absolute. 

We are assisting at the dawn a New Age in the history of Aryan 
culture in India ; as yet we can hardly fully realise the forms and shapes 
of the ideas which dominate the Indian mind, but every attentive 
student of contemporary history who has watched the birth of modern 
literature, painting, education, political aspiration etc. must realise that 
these ideas are fast emerging strong and radiant, with the Promethean 
spark of life in them and that the Aryan culture in India is still living 
with intense vitality. 

Features of Contemporary Renaissance 

There is one distinct feature of the present renaissance of the 
Aryan culture in India which cannot escape attention. At the first 
contact with the West there was a little temporary intoxication and 
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imitation of things European with heedless rejection of everything 
Indian. But the Aryan mind in India was not long in getting back 
its equilibrium and has steadily pursued its age-long path. Even 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt who was the European of Europeans in 
his life and whose mind was steeped in European learning drew the 
subjects of his immortal poems from the Sanskrit epics and Pur anas. 
Almost all the leaders of the Modern Renaissance are deeply versed in 
European culture and have direct acquaintance with European life 
and thought. But they have invariably gone to the ancient literature 
and art of India for their inspiration. Ram Mohan Roy hailed us 
back to Upanishads for philosophy, Dayananda’s mission in life was to 
lead us back to the Vedas , Lala Munshiram in the Gurukula and 
Rabindranath in the Viswabharati have sought to take us back to the 
erudite and peaceful asramas of the ancient rishis. . Tilak and Arabinda 
and Gandhiji have gone to the Bhagavadgita as the gospel of their 
political activities, Vivekananda has drawn the mind of India irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed to the eternal verities of the Vedanta and the 
voice of Ramkrishna, the apostle of modern India, is preaching the 
synthesis of religion and culture, the eternal truth ekah sad vipra 
bahudha vadanti. Even the Indian National Congress which was 
ushered into existence as the focus of the political life of India in imi- 
tation of the West has changed its ideology and complexion into a 
surging of the mass-mind of India for a free expression of Indian life. 

We are perhaps living too near this Renaissance, too much in its 
turmoil and bustle to judge it in its proper perspective with the dispas- 
sionate detachment that is necessary for a historian. But if we sit 
collected we shall feel the strong currents of contemporary thought 
and ideals and we shall feel how our positive achievements in all 
spheres are but the concrete' realisation of our inner mental life or 
rather of that sum total of our inner being which is called personality. 

Before I conclude, I should like to guard against one misconcep- 
tion. I by no means minimise the value of the work done in resuscitat- 
ing the political history of India. Political history and chronology 
are the skeletons, as it were, of the entire organism of the history of a 
people or of a distinct culture; they serve as the essential frame-work 
which holds together the picture of the life of the people. But let 
us at the same time guard against attaching any undue or extravagant 
value to it. The skeleton is not the man, nor is the frame the picture. 
What would one think of a Homer who only gave us the measurements 
of Helen’s skeleton or of the sculptor of Venus de Milo if he left us 
only the skeleton of Venus ? 

It is only a proper study of the history of culture that can supply 
the spark of life, that undefmable vitality which animates all the 
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different aspects of history, gives them unity and purpose and indicates 
the innate tendencies which guide and govern the activities of a people. 
It is cultural history that can tell the story of the unfolding of the mind 
of a people in external life, the story of the realisation of its cherished 
ideals in all its manifestations, in political life, in social laws and 
customs, in all forms of music and beauty and harmony. The history 
of our country studied as the history of Aryan culture in India is a most 
fascinating study, for the Indo-Aryan mind has always thought nobly 
and courageously and has expressed itself beautifully in word and 
music and form. The history of Aryan culture in India has been a 
glorious one and we can confidently say that it has an even more 
glorious future before it. 



VEN K AT AD H VARIN — H IS DATE AND WORKS 
E. V. Vira Raghavacharia 

The Kutastha or founder of the Kidambi family to which our 
poet belonged was Kidambari Accan ( alias Pranatarti-haracarya) of 
the Atreya-gotra, a favourite disciple of the famous Ramanuja 
[1017—1137 A.D.]. The next famous scholar in the line was Kida- 
riibi Appillar (=Atreya Ramanuja or Vadi-hariisajaladacarya), the 
uncle and guru of Sri Vedanta-desika [1368—1369 A.D.], the 
famous South Indian Sanskritist. Appayadhvarin ( alias Srinivasa- 
dhvarin), a scholar of repute, was the poet’s grand-father (fqcnng). 
This Appayadhvarin was the sister’s son of Tirumala Tatacarya 
[ 1 5 ° 9 ' 9 1 A.D.], the author of P anca-mata-b hart j ana, who was the 
guru of the king of the Karnata ( ), i.e. Ramaraya 

[1541-65 A.D.]. Appayadhvarin’s son, Raghunathadhvarin, mar- 
ried SItamba to whom our poet was born. 

Born at Arasanipalem, eight miles off from KancI on the banks 
of, the river Baha, the poet spent his life at KancI or Conjeevaram. 

The poet says in his V isva-gunadarsa that his grand- 
father was the nephew of Tatarya (—Tatacarya, author of Panca- 
matabhan.jana) and the guru of the king of the Karnata, who is 
wrongly identified by the commentator and after him by some 
scholars with the famous Krsna-devaraya [1509-30]. In the Pra- 
panndmrta, 1 it is clearly stated that Tatacarya [1509-91 A.D.] was 
the guru of Ramaraya (the son-in-law of Krsnadevaraya). Tatacarya 
was just born (in 1509 A.D.) when Krsnadevaraya ascended the 
throne, and hence the view that Tatacarya was Krsndevaraya’s 
guru is quite untenable. 

Our poet was the Chief Pandit at the court of the king of 
Pralaya-Kaveri (the modern Pulicat near Sulurpet— M. & S.M. Ry.) 
and a contemporary and school-mate of Nilakantha DIksita, author 
of the Nilakantha-Vijaya which was composed between 1637-38. 

In his Visvagunadarsa , the poet describes the Hunas (‘white 
men of the British settlement in Madras’). Since the English got 
Madras in 1639 A.D., the poet must have written that work some 
time after that date. 


1. Vide Appendix. 
29—13 
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Now let us bring to the notice of scholars a quotation which 
has been overlooked by almost all the researchers till now. Pra- 
dyumnananda, a drama by our poet, contains the date when it 
was completed : 

srarci# p. 130. 

Dr. M. Krishnamachariar writes : 

‘Pradyumnananda was composed in the year Prajotpatti which is 
likely equal to 1571 A.D. [his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature , p. 515.] 

But from what has been shown already I am inclined to equate the 
year Prajotpatti with 1631 A.D. It has been shown elsewhere 2 by 
the present writer that Pradyumnananda was the earliest work of 
our poet aird the Visvagunadarsa, the next. 

Venkatadhvarin’s Works 
'A. Stotras and Kavyas — 

1. Acarya-pahcasat :— A Stotra in 54 slokas in praise of Sri 
Vedanta-desika, one of the last works of the poet. [Edited by 
the present writer and published in the Sanskrit-Sahitya-Parisat 
Patrika, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 1931, Calcutta.] 

2. Yadava-Raghaviya . A viloma or gata-pratyagata Iiavya in 
30 Slokas treating, in outline, the stories of Krsna and Rama. 
The verses read in the usual order give the story of Rama, and 
read in the reverse order give the story of Krsna. [Printed in 
Telugu characters— Vidyatarangini Press, 1890, with the author’s 
own commentary.] 

3. Laksmi-sahasra ;— A stotra in the form of a Kavya, in 25 
‘stabakas,’ containing 1022 slokas. One of the last works of the 
poet, the model being Vedantadesika’s Paduka-sahasra. [Printed 
in Nagari at Benares, Chotvkhdmba Sanskrit Series with 2 com- 
mentaries — Balabodhini of Srlnivasa-Paxrdita, and Avatar ana-Nis- 
srenika of Manavalli Trailinga Ramasastrin. 1904-06]. In Telugu 
characters, with the Com. Budhamodini of K. Gopalacarya 
[Karnetinagara, 1890.] In Telugu, with the com. Sakala-vidvajjana- 


2. Our paper (in Telugu) on Veiikatadhvarin in The Vizanagaram 
Maharajah’s College Magazine, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2 for Oet. 1927 and Jan. 
1928 (pp. 1-15). 
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katdksa of Dvivedi Ramacandra-sastrin of Kakaraparru, in 2 vols. 
1907 & 1909. 

4. Subhasita-kaustubha A short Subhasita-kavya in 5 ‘Pad- 
dhatis’ and 97 stanzas, after Vedantadesika’s Subhasita-Nlvl. 
[Printed in Nagari, Sudarsana Press, Conjeevaram, 1909] 

5. Sravanananda :—A ‘stotra’ in the form of a Kavya in praise of 
the god Sri Venkatesvara. [Printed partly in the Maharajah's 
Sanskrit College Magazine— Mysore, vols. VII & VIII— lgg.i-’gs.]. 

6. Srinivasa-sahasra A ‘stotra’ in praise of Sri Venkatesvara, 
attributed to our poet but now not traceable. 

B. Campus : 

7. Uttar a (Ramacaritra) campu A sequel to the famous Rama - 
yanacampu of Bhoja. [Printed in Nagari (incomplete)— Gopal 
Narayan Sc Co., Bombay. No date. Printed completely in 
Telugu, with the Com. Bhavabodhini of M.G.P. Tirumalacarya. 
Banglore, 1888.] 

8. Varadabhyudaya (or Kari-giri-campu or Hasti-giri-campu ):— 
Somewhat like a ‘sthala-purana.’ In 5 ‘vilasas’ it sings of the 
glory of God Varadarajasvamin of KancL [Printed only in 
Telugu, with the Com. Gudhartha-dipika of D. Chakravarti Ayyan- 
gar. Mysore, 1908, 2nd edition.] 

9. Visva-gunadarsa One of the famous works of the poet. It 
contains an aeroplane-view of India, its cities, shrines and peoples 
with their customs and manners. Two Gandharvas, Krsanu and 
Visvavasu, set out on an aerial car and take a bird’s eye view of 
India. The former always speaks of the bright side of things, while 
the latter being cynical and ever censorious, exposes the dark side. 
The poet wrote it in order to applaud the merits and expose the 
blemishes of the lands and peoples of India. [Printed in Nagari 
with the Com. of Madhura Subbasastrin, Karnatak Press, 
Bombay, 1889. Printed in Nagari with the same Com. by the 
Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. In Telugu, with Telugu notes 
and translation, printed at the Ananda Press, Madras, 1914.] 

10. Srinivasa-vilasa-campu-.— In 2 parts with 5 ‘Ucchvasas’ in each, 
it describes the glory of God Srl-Venkatesvara of Tirupati. [Printed, 
in Nagari, with the Com. (later than 1650 A.D.) of King Dhara- 
nldhara, Kavya-Mala, 33, 1933 ; 3rd ed., Bombay. Printed, in 
Nagari, with short notes in Sanskrit, Gopal Narayan 8c Co., 
Bombay, 1891.] 

C. Dramas : 

1 1 . Pradyumnananda A play in 6 Acts treating of the marriage 
of Krsna’s son Pradyumna with Rati b<?TP as the daughter of Sam- 
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bara. [Printed in Telugu alone, Vidyatarariginl Press, Mysore, 
1887.] 

12. Kanci-bhana Theme not known. Not yet printed. [Vide 
Introduction to Subhasitakaustubha .] 

1 3. Subhadra-parinaya A play of which only two acts are said to 
have been recovered at Arasanapalem. 

14. Srngara-dipaka-bhdna Theme not known. Not yet printed. 
Vide, however, Gatalogus Catalogorum which says that it was 
printed in the Kavya-Mala. I could not trace it till now. 

D. Miimamsa : 

15. Mimamsa-makaranda : “Discusses the authoritative charac- 
ter of Artha-vadas.” Not yet printed. [Vide Prof. A. B. Keith : 
Karma-Mlmamsdj p. 14, Heritage of India Series ; Introduction 
to Subhasita-Kaustubha .] 

16. Vidhi-traya-paritrana : ‘Deals with the threefold classifica- 
tion of injunctions.’ It is a criticism on Appaya-dlksita’s Vidhi- 
rasayana. [Vide Keith : Karma-mimdmsa, p. 14, and Introduc- 
tion to Subhasita-kaustubha .] 
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APPENDIX 


I. Prapanndmrta (ch. 126; p. 429, Telugu ed.)-regarding Tatacarya, 
author of Pahcamata-bhahjana 

2. «=T sfoTR SJT^tRT: 

spst firaitr ferraf i 

3. fwrra: UltcJTT fofpnsnJrh 

4. 
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5 . 

6. 


efrncKTTemrait crrar'grwt i 



wra !cr^‘ ww g^feqmtiTJ i 
3# nrfcT 

?F‘ crcTTWTT^F? TTHRPTTfe'^^cr^r I 


—Select ciations from the works of Venkatadhvarin. 


II. References to the Hunas (Englishmen) in the Visvagunadarsa. 


1 . craifq 

m*{ i s&nt ^ goto* Itf^rcrFTT (p. 150 ). 


2 . fWH q^trn^TU etc.(Sloka §62, p. 150. N.S.P. ed. 1923, 

Bombay, with the Com. Padartha-candrika of Bala-krsna Yogi.) 

The Hunas are alluded to in the next two stanzas (£ 1 . 263 & 264.) 
also. 

III. Acarya-pancasat— 

3. That the poet was patronised by some king : 



* — si. 4. 


Regarding the poet’s ancestry, etc. 

sricr: m *tv i fa* r re N 

an ^cr: ^ as* 

qsf^sga tf^afsdip *^racrr nssjfo: 1 — si. 53. 


5 . Colophon : 

snjpri 1 

IV. Visvagunadarsa [si. 2-3] : 
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«pn <jpif i 

ares* feragan^f feret tfCT^Tlr i 

8. Description o£ Arasanipalem, the poet’s native place : 

dtr. 9^im^ras?r: 

wrrarsnfararar fl awtsfirowt i 

9, ssrpstrif wm<v 

ara^RT fgWTc^t THJU^TffiR^ci; i— SI. 356-57. 

10. Colophon : 

gterwsmw ^fcra^t 

OTifiriFira. 1 


V. Srlnivasa-vilasa-carnpu : 

n. Colophon at the end of the Purva-bhaga (p. 132. N. S.P. ed., 
1933-5 : ~^ 

^ R^^^qra affgqT%'g^sgTg?iT ; igt? 

nawww n WHi 1 

12. Colophon at the end of the Uttara-bhaga (p. 172.):- 
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From the first Colophon we know that our poet was one of the 
disciples of Nrkanthlravacarya who was a gem among the learned 
and who cannot be identified now. ‘Venkatacala’ may mean the 
town of that name as well as the mountain Venkatacala at Tirupati. 
‘Venkata-ksmapala’ may be taken to apply to the god Sr! Venkatesvara 
as well as to Veiikatapati-raya I of the Aravidu dynasty who ruled 
from 1585-1614 A.D. If this identification be correct, then Venkata- 
dhavarin might be said to have been a protege of Venkata I and the 
poet might have been born in the last quarter of the 16th century, i.e. 
1575-1600. 

Names of historical importance referred to in this Campu : 
King of Madura (FT^TTfeq. p. 29); King of the Colas 

— pp. 29-30); Viyadbhupala (=Akasa-bhu- 
pala, p. 95), Akasa-bhupala (pp. 112 and 167). Vidagdha-mukha- 
mandana (p. 129), Kavi Nilakantha (pp. 142, 144), Poet Kalanidhi 
(pp. 145, 147); Poet Kahoda (p. 161); Poet Somanatlxa (pp. 161, 162); 
T ondimananrpala (—King 'of Pudukota and brother of Akasa-bhu- 
pala, pp. 167-72); Kumara (Tondimana’s son, pp. 167-72). 

VI. U ttara-campu :— 

13. STc^T fqg: 

I — (p* 3- Tel. ed.) 

14. Colophon (p. 109) :— 


4 

VII. Varaddbhyudaya-Campu (or Karigiri-Campu):— 

^ sfkiq: ST 

^ crar % 

si 4. 
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16 , errata ^srraiT- 

gr^Tpq^nfN'ar qqmr 

sjfe&ri f%ci 4 lfar liW; i si. 5. 

<5 

The colophon is almost identical with that of the U ttara-Campu. 

VIII. Laksmi-sahasra :— 

^Rn^pfqT^^fsrffcisfr trfjrqV 

—XXV Slabaka, 18 si. (Madras ed. Vol. II. 1909). 
Colophon— almost the same as that in the Visva-gunadarsa. 

IX. Pradyumnananda-nataka :— 

18 . spmsqq: qfq# 

ester? ?|fq 

sm* teiRqqTffqjq^T^f r* gqt surfer; 1 

19. smm qfqqqqf?i3R qmfq qhamq m: 

•0 

^ftqRT^q^^i^qcrf^i sfteftftq'raTftert 


wf : 

3Tirfq %T^#5?T 

ffflRrfsfrrt^i ^cngqrfcnq 0 qq : 
cfl?* te g^rq:— 

21 . srrq qneqq^tfejcr: q^ 

: t^nqfr%?I+,fqi^<| pM<R-pjq% 


q^wqif %ft qig. 1 
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22 . 


gfsr *nfer 

^nWnsflr ^Wr-rtt i 
23. ci^cfFi cn^re: Eifef' ^^srrfen- 



s?k%: 

^TT^fTra^rrfe^^'C'ir^T; sfl%^apnvs^ft' i 

24. f^nr* 



srteM: f^rcflr^r ^ 



* %« l P. 2. 


25. 

%trr snTFnw 

sf^ureii si*TcsfW^3fl^{ 

ST^TTcf: lif?PTFI^c[ ¥FWR ST^irer O^T I P-3. 

[Verikatapatih devah=King Venkatapati Sc God Venkatesvara] 
Colophon— almost the same as in Visvagunadarsa. 

X. Subhasita-Kaustubha :— 

26. 



^k ^rrrfcr i si. 2. 

XI. Venkatadhvarin’s many-sided erudition and literary achieve- 
ments :— 

27. f^r 4>i*w5H rcft g f^na* crarr 

^TT^rpjmrk 


30-14 
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ZFft gfere ffi gffo SPTfarj 

srtercr^fipiT g sn# ^^SRTSspft l 

—Pradyumnananda, p. 3. 

cf^T^ncrT*T^j sroft cRrr^Sir ^ 

^Et’cfarrif^RiT =a fro* sraiM w# 

— . Karigiri-Campu , I Vilasa, 6 si. 




A DYNAMIC CONCEPTION OF MAN 


By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

It is an old theory I have held for over forty years, a theory ever 
being supported by as many years of research, that Buddhism started as 
a gospel of will without a fit term to say so. A more academic phrasing 
of this were to say ‘started with a dynamic conception of man’— of man 
not as an essentially static being, using and partly hindered by, a fleet- 
ing apparatus of body and mind (that is, ways of using body), but as 
no less than they, a growing, evolving being, not liable as were they to 
periodical decadence, in that the maturity preceding that decadence 
lias never been reached, but, so far as earth-life shows, is ever yet to be. 

If for this theory the agreement I may have hoped for has been 
chary and slow, I have ascribed it less to an error on my part, and 
more to writers about Buddhism failing to discern new influences at 
work diverting the youthful gospel, unbuttressed as yet by sanctions 
of ‘orthodoxy’, to an adoption of other values, and hence other terms 
in its technique of teaching, when these, after the long interval usual 
in India, came to be recorded in scripture. 

I discerned three influences as mainly effecting this ‘side-tracking : 

(1) the rising preoccupation with a monastic regime. This in 
India, unlike Christian monasticism, took a pessimistic turn, emphasiz- 
ing life as ‘ill’, and exercise of will as mainly evil desire or craving or 
thirst. 

(2) the growing analytic attitude towards man’s inner world 
(proto-Sankhya), a world where man’s interest began in afferent 
rather than in efferent phenomena : a ‘naming’ rather than ‘handling’. 

(3) the preoccupation of the widening rift between the orthodox 
teaching of Immanence and a certain Protestant feature in ‘Sakya’ 
concerning ritual and the Brahman tradition, whereby the more opti- 
mistic ‘forward view’ in the former became ever more discredited, its 
main teaching coming to be merged in the rift with matters less 
essential. 

I have come to see, that emphasis on these three points needs, 
as fourth, addition of emphasis on that very defect alleged in my 
theory : namely, that the ‘side-tracking’ was strengthened and accelerat- 
ed by want of a clear strong word like ‘will’ to express the essence of 
the New Message. There had been such previously, but from very 
indifference perhaps to need of ‘will' in religion, they had been wor- 
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sened or dropped. Such words were luma, and kratu (as used in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisd,), and karma and tanka, ( trsna ). To choose 
(vunoti) was evaded rather than used. And words for resolve, deter- 
mination ( adhitthana , abhimhara, ajjhasaya) were rather inventions 
for a need felt later (with academic growth), than idioms of early 
usage . 1 

Two courses lay open to the first ‘sons of the Sakyans’ in their 
mission. The one, with which I have dealt elsewhere, was to adopt 
the growing use of forms of the verb bhu. These forms are present in 
nearly every page of Buddhist scripture. The incoming especially of 
the causative form bhav- seems to imply the felt want; ‘to make become’ 
is so palpably an act of will. And I have found reason to suspect that 
the much-emphasized ‘eightfold’ quality of the Marga, the leading 
figure of the teaching, was a later insertion, where there had been 
elided the prefix bhava which (cf. bhava-cakka ) had come to be a 
badly worsened word, even compared with things held most vile . 2 Used 
as it had come to be for ‘lives’ and ‘worlds’ held by the monk to be 
wholly ‘ill’, emphasis of appreciation was shifted to the causative, and 
to the gerund ( bhabba ). Thus what might have kept Buddhism to its 
first teaching became, in this verbal way, no sure buttress. 

The other course was to lend new emphasis to terms of effort, 
energy and endeavour. These were, it is true, not will-terms ; they 
were but modes of using will. They seem to have been little used 
before the § akyan missioners began, yet were they unworsened. And 
no students of Buddhist Pali literature should fail to note, that such 
terms are listed as second in number only to the (much longer) list of 
terms for prajna, that word of loftiest import for Brahman as for 
Sakyan, till, centuries later, we find it all but eliminated from a leading 
manual of philosophy. In one item indeed an all but identification is 
made with will itself. This is viriydrambha, or onset of energy. Now 
it is work of energy that makes us pick up and throw a stone, but the 
‘onset’ was inner and an act of will. The same word is used in a 
striking but wholly overlooked Sutta of the Fourth Collection (Nikaya), 
where Gautama is shown condemning a disbelief in the reality of the 
self as agent with the words : When you shift your movement, is not 
that an ‘initiative’ (or onset : arabbhadhatu ) of yourself or another's 
self? Nevertheless, with such rare exceptions, the word ‘onset’ is not 
found emphasized in the gospel of ‘the Way’. 


l. Cf. too the Abfiidhamma invention kattakamyata ; also the growth of 
the Salcti cult. 

2. E.g. Anguttara , i, Vg. i, 18 : clearly an added gloss. 
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It is in the makeshift terms oftener used by Buddhism for ‘will’, 
that I find need of a fourth point as contributory to its ‘side-tracking’ 
from its original aim, terms, I mean, not of effort, but of mind, words 
of intellection, cognition. Such were manas, citta, cetana, cetas, 
sankalpa and sati ( smrti ). It is a common occurrence to find these 
terms used, not as pure work of thought, but as having so to speak a 
co-efficient of will, such as we allow in the words : purpose, intention, 
design. 

For instance, where, in the well-known four Divine Abidings 
(brahma-vihara) the disciple sets himself to ‘suffuse’ some absent X with 
needed amity, pity, etc. the feeble phrase is used: “citta accompanied by 
amity, etc.,” when what is much more needed is the strong televolition 
of ‘‘wills, a suffusion of X with amity”. Again, in the Sutta-Nipata, the 
aged devoted Pingiya says 

Worn out and frail am I, 

so that my body fails to get to him, 

but ever I go faring by effort of intent (sankappayattaya) ; 
the mind of me is linked with him. 

And another loyal soul, Anuruddha : 

He when he knew my ‘will’ ( sankappa ), 
as were his body made of mind, 
came unto me.® 

Manas too is classified as a species of action ( kamma ), as if looked 
upon not as a relatively static form of life anymore than are the other 
two, to wit, kaya (overt action) and vac a (speech). But the force of 
this, is weakened by the afferent emphasis laid on manas as the referee 
( pati-sarana ) of the varied messages of the five senses. Cetana too is in 
one context only called a species of kamma, and it is, though only in 
the later Abhiddhamma exegesis, specially distinguished from citta, 
being likened to a master giving orders. Indeed my late colleague 
Shwe Z. Aung insisted that modern Burmese culture sees in it ‘voli- 
tion’ and not cognition. Deferring to this, I altered the translation of 
it from ‘thinking’ to ‘volition’ in reproducing my translation of Book 
I., and have borne in mind the implied volition in both this term and 
cetas ever since. Nevertheless these words, as compared with our will, 
or the older Kama and kratu, are as weak as is today the word ‘sentiment’ 
when used to mean emotion or passion. 


g. The verse adds iddhiya upasankami ', and the reader may say: here was a 
word at least as strong as ‘■will,’ That may be, but was it a fit term for a gospel 
for ‘Every man’ ? 
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Finally, the term sati came to take on a new force in early Buddh- 
ism. I do not think this has been fully realized. Meaning sarana ; 
memory (this is in Abhidhamma given as an equivalent), it is practi- 
cally never taken to mean this save with the prefix anu. Actually it is 
used in the sense of mindfulness, attention, for which there was in older 
Pali no special term. Manasikara : work of mind, came it is true to 
have this specialized meaning, but only much later. In the Suttas its 
meaning, coupled with the adverbial term yoniso, is as unspecific as are 
the intellective terms vitakka, vicdra. But in exegesis its given meaning 
is a ‘mental expectant moving towards,’ similar to avajjana: adverting. 
Even where the anu prefix occurs, the meaning is as often a ‘dwelling 
upon’ as in the category of the Anussatis, as a recollecting, as in the psy- 
chic gift of far-back memory: pubbe-nivas’ anussati. It may be remem- 
bered that when the preparatory process of ‘the four Jhanas’ is complet- 
ed the jhayi has a mental tabula rasa save only for bare sati and poise, he 
being held then to be ready for experiencing such of the five abhinnas, 
of which he may be constitutionally capable. And in general the good 
disciple is ever bidden to be sato (or satimant) and sampajano: mindful- 
ly alert and intelligent, but with no special injunction herein that he re- 
collect this or that in the past, as in memory. Compare too the force 
of sati in the four Satipatthanas. In the Abhidhamma definition of 
sati as apilapanala or absence of superficiality of mind, this can hardly 
be interpreted as enjoining reminiscence, much less the smrti, ‘tradi- 
tion’, of Brahman culture. 

In so far as sati for early Buddhism meant ‘attention’, it was a 
term of will as much as of cognition. Our psychology has done justice 
to that. And Jhana, as I have often shown, as preparation for develop- 
ing the abhinnas of clairvoyance and clairaudience, made necessary 
this state of blank attentive alertness. That sati was used to denote this 
does give the will-co-efficient that is in attention in a way that we have 
too much overlooked. 

Now, in that the first Buddhist missioners were compelled, in the 
attempt to expand the current Immanence by the quickening force of 
a gospel of choice and initiative— in other words of will— to cast about for 
fit words, such as would appeal to ‘the general’ outside the Academy, 
and in that they were, as I have shown, compelled to use the relatively 
makeshift terms mainly of intellectual import, I suggest that these re- 
lative misfits would, with lapse of time, bring about more quickly a 
side-tracking of the original line of teaching. Such makeshifts may 
have force and fitness when a speaker is using them, able to clarify and 
guard his meaning by figure, by gesture, by what not. But when those 
weaker terms are learnt as recorded, when they become weighed in 
records by posterity, when eventually they become written records, they 
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will tend to be of weight rather in their main, their basic meaning as 
intellectual, than in their implied and adapted use as volitional. And 
thus the real ideal of the original teaching as a new gospel of will 
would tend to fade out, and the subsequent teaching become one of 
preponderant introversive thought, and of ‘ideas about’. As a new 
message Sakya called on man as seeker after Atman, as reaching out 
after ( atthiko ) an Aim (attha), as choosing a Way, as willing to become 
actually That Who he was potentially. To realize the peak of the Im- 
mortal ( t’amat ’ agge), he needed to be “willing to learn” ( sikkhakamo ). 
To get further (i Utarim karanlyam), he needed effort to become. He 
was to be ever “for the More” ( hand’-aham atirekdya’ti). I have here sug- 
gested, that herein he was handicapped by lack of the fit, the clear word, 
word such as Jesus had ready to hand, and plentifully used. And the 
teaching became ever more one of, not a splendid More in life, but 
a Less, a Not. 




MISCELLANEA 


* RACIAL ELEMENTS IN VEDIC RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

Though scholars have long recognized that some of the 
features of the later Vedic civilization came from the pre-Aryans, 
they sometimes committed a blunder in accepting these latter as 
aboriginal half-savages. The theory that all the pre-Vedic Indian races 
were dark-skinned ( krsna ) and broad-nosed (anas) savages is no longer 
entertained by scholars . 1 It is now generally accepted that there were 
races of different physical and cultural types amongst the pre-Aryans. 
The more primitive section of these races is now sometimes conveni- 
ently designated Nisadic ; the most advanced section was perhaps repre- 
sented by the Mediterranean races 2 who were mainly instrumental in 
building up the Indus Civilization (Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa). It is 
possible that the Aryan conquerors were comparatively less civilized 
than the Indus valley people whom they appear to have 
conquered . 3 By analogy with the history of the contact of 
the Mediterranean races (Minoans and Aegians) and Aryan 
Greeks which brought about the renascence of Greek culture in 
which the civilization of the older conquered races played a predomin- 
ant part , 4 it is perhaps permissible to conclude that the civilization of 
the more cultured elements in pre-Vedic India played an equally im- 
portant role in shaping the destinies of the later Vedic civilization. 

The contributions of the pre-Aryans to the religion and philosophy 


* This brief note was prepared to raise some discussion in the Anthropology 
Section of the Indore Session of the Indian Science Congress. But I could not 
attend the Session due to my engagements in the All-India Oriental Conference 
held in the Same year (1935) at Mysore. 

1. See Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India , Calcutta University Press, 
Vol. I., 1931, pp. XXIX ff. 

2. Census of India , 1931, Vol. I, Part III., 1935, p. lxx. 

3. Compare : Romans : Greeks ; Teutons : Romans ; Turks : Arabs, etc. 

4. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, 8th Ed., 1932, pp. 521 ff. ; 
See also Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 1925, p. 10. 
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of India are now generally recognized. In 1900 Macdonell admitted 
that the Aryan settlers received the first impulse in certain directions 
in Vedic philosophy from the aboriginal inhabitants of India.® In 1916 
Chanda drew our attention to the un-Vedic character of the Pancaratra 
and certain features of Saktism . 3 He also suggested that the Yoga sys- 
tem of philosophy with its mental asceticism 5 6 7 also came from the Indus 
Valley civilization into the Aryan system. He based his opinion on the 
fact that a bearded head of a priest-king(P) (fig. a) discovered at Mohenjo- 
Daro has its eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose ( nasikagra-drsti ) 8 9 
in the traditional pose of a Yogin Quite recently Marshall has en- 
dorsed this view and has tried to support it by archaeological evidence. 
He has specially drawn our attention to a figure on a plaque whom he 
regards as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati of later days. The figure 
according to him is urdhvamedhra, trimukha , seated in a yogi-like 
pose on a deer-throne surrounded by animals like Pasupati and crowned 
with the horns of divinity ( trisula ) (fig. b). When he considered that this 
was associated with the sanctity of the bull (fig. c) and phallus ( linga ) 
worship ( sisna-devd.li ) (fig. d) he had little doubt that some of the most 
important aspects of Saivism were non-Aryan and pre- Vedic. 10 

All these conclusions, I fear, require re-examination and criticism 
before being accepted as certainties. One of the objects of writing this 
note is to receive such criticism and revaluation of evidence from com- 
petent scholars. Take for instance the so-called phallic emblems dis- 
covered at Mohenjo-Daro. We have to explain the great gap that 
separates them from the earliest lingams in the Brahmanical pan- 
theon. 11 r 

My other object in writing this note is to ask a question. It is well 
known that there tvas a great change in the philosophical and socio- 


5. Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. 

6. Indo-Aryan Races, chapters III and IV ; see also Coomarswamy, Indian 
and Indonesian Art, p. 5. 

7 * Bodily asceticism (tapes') is known to the Vedas. See, Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 397. 

8. The nose of the ‘head” including the tip is broken. 

9. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p K4 

10. Ibid, Vol. Ill, plate. XCVIII. 

it. Gudimallam Linga in N. Arcot dated in the 1st or 2nd cent. B.C.; See 
Coomarswamy, Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 39, Plate XVIII, no. 66. Prof. 
J. N, Banerjea has, I understand, notice a few lingams on certain coins, dis- 
covered m Taxila and Ujjayini, of about the same period. See the next issue of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly „ 
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religious outlook of the Vedic Aryans as they moved from the period 
represented by the Rgveda to that of the Upanisads. 12 At present I beg 
to draw attention to the following two features 

(i) Theory of transmigration (samsdra) dependent on retribu- 

tion and pessimism. 

(ii) Cult of non-injury ( ahimsa ). 

The early Indo-Aryan outlook on life had been generally one of joy 
and optimism. This was replaced by a new note of pessimism. Life was 
considered a misery. A feeling of pity for animals and a desire not to 
injure life became intensified. The cult of ahimsa also received special 
emphasis. 

The Rgveda practically contains very little trace of these beliefs. 
But the Upanisadic literature (c. 600 B.C. to c. 300 B.C.) reveals a state 
of society which is almost dominated by these ideas. By the acceptance of 
the doctrine of transmigration, 13 “Vedic optimism, which looked for- 
ward to a life of eternal bliss in heaven, was transformed into the 
gloomy prospect of an interminable series of miserable existences lead- 
ing from one death to another.” The theory of ahimsa first definitely 
appearing in the Chdndogya Upanisad 14 became a factor of ever-in- 
creasing importance in the religious, social and political life of India. 
These ideas and beliefs being fundamentally opposed to the atmosphere 
of the Rgveda, scholars have tried to offer some explanations for some 
of them. Macdonell for instance suggested that the Aryans received 
their first impulse in the direction of the theory of transmigration from 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India. He drew our attention to certain 
ideas of the ‘Sonthals’ and some other half-savage tribes among whom 
there is a wide-spread belief that the soul passes into trunks of trees 
and the bodies of animals. 15 Griswold proposed to find the roots of 


12. Note in this connection the theory of Hutton on the origin of the Caste 
system which from germs in the Rgveda, took definite shape and was fully estab- 
lished in the later Vedic period : Census Reports, 1931, Vol. I, Part, I, pp.. 

13. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature , p. 387. The transition to the developed 
theory of ‘Transmigration’ of the Upanisads is to be found in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

14. Ill, 17, 4. 

15. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. Keith’s (op. cit., p. 497) state- 
ment on the point is interesting. “We may,” says he, “if we so desire, call the 
Upanisadas the products of Aryo-Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we must 
remember that the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light of 
chemical fusion, in which both elements are transformed. He does not however 
find any definite evidence to clearly distinguish the Dravidian element in Indian 
thought. See op. cit-, pp- 629-34. 
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Hindu pessimism in the trying climate of India and in the gradual 
fusion of the Aryans with the aborigines. 18 Macdonell unfortunately was 
under the impression that the pre-Aryans were half-savages and was 
therefore not disposed to give them full credit for the elaboration of 
some of the above theories. 17 But with our more correct knowledge 
of their high degree of culture is it not possible to suggest that these 
ideas were introduced with minor modifications into the Aryan system 
from the philosophy and religion of the conquered? If so, is there now 
any definite evidence available beyond mere theory and guess? Or is it 
possible to explain these as perfectly logical developments from Rgve- 
dic germs, taking into consideration the Indian physical and climatic 
factors ? 

H. C. Ray. 


16. The Religion of the Rigueda, 1923, p. 326. 

17. Op. cit.j pp. 387-88. Keith in 1925 was also of the same opinion see 
op. cit., p. 149. 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF VIJAYANAGARA 

In Volume VI, No. 1 (July 1939) of the Indian Culture, pp. 107- 
109, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has brought to light a Tantric work 
called Vidydrnava Tantra, in which an interesting account of the 
foundation of Vijayanagara is given. I saw this Ms. exhibited in the 
gallery of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in December last. Mr. 
Chakravarti has given a short account of the foundation of the city 
of Vijayanagara as mentioned in the introductory portion of the work. 
The version of the origin of Vijayanagara as given in this work is his- 
torically unreliable. This will be evident when we examine a few 
details concerning the royal personage and his father mentioned in it. 
The name of the latter is given as Praudhadeva. We are told that on 
king Praudhadeva’s death, his posthumous son (unnamed) became 
king, and that at the latter’s request and at that of the learned men, a 
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disciple of one Pragalbhacarya (as the Bengal R.A.S. version puts it), 
or Pragalbhacarya himself (as the Kashmiri version avers), composed 
the VT. ' r 

Now the only Piaudhadeva known to Vijayanagara history is king 
Deva Raya II, who ruled from A.D. 1419 till A.D. 1446, 1 This 
monarch had the special biruda of Gajabentekdra (Hunter of Ele- 
phants), in addition to his other name Praudhadeva Raya. 2 He died 
on the 24th of May A.D. 1446. 3 The posthumous son of Praudhadeva, 
according to the VT, therefore, could have come to the throne only in 
A.D. 1446. If we are to believe the anonymous author of the VT, 
this work was composed by him (or by Pragalbhacarya) on the acces- 
sion of the unnamed son of Praudhadeva Raya. That is to say, in no 
case can the VT be assigned to a date earlier than A.D. 1446. It was 
written, therefore, about 106 years after the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom (A.D. 1346), and about seventy-eight years after the 
construction of the great city of Vijayanagara (A.D. 1368). 4 

Who was the posthumous son of Praudhadeva, who came to the 
throne of Vijayanagara on the latter’s death ? From historical records 
we know that king Praudhadeva Raya was followed in A.D. 1446 by 
his eldest son by queen Ponnala Devi, Mallikarjuna Deva. This ruler 
reigned from A.D. 1446 till A.D. 1467. 5 6 Why the author of the VT 
does not mention king Mallikarjuna by name, cannot be made out. 
Was it because, as Rice has pointed out, king Mallikarjuna’s reign “was 
wanting in vigour” ? G 

The anonymous author of the VT gives a strange account of the 
death of king Praudhadeva Raya. We are told that that monarch died of 
the effects of a curse pronounced by Laksmana, one of the nine lay 
disciples of Sankaracarya, for the insult offered to Laksmana in the 
matter of his presents. 7 This does not seem to be historical. In the 
first place, it cannot be made out who this Sankaracarya was. If we are 
to suppose with the anonymous author of the VT that the reference 
here is to the renowned Sankaracarya, it cannot be understood how a 
disciple’s disciple of that great Teacher (circa eighth century A.D.) could 
ever have been a contemporary of Praudhadeva Raya (middle of the 


I, 


1. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 112. 

2. Ibid , p. 116. 

3. Ibid, p. 117. 

4. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, 
pp. 18, 103. 

5. Rice, op. cit., p. 117. 

6. Ibid. 

7. I.C., op. cit., p. 109. 
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fifteenth century A.D.) ! And, secondly, from the available trust- 
worthy sources we know that far from being a petty-minded ruler, as 
the anonymous author of the VT would make him, king Praudhadeva 
Raya was truly a generous monarch who was held in high esteem by 
the people. Witness, for example, the poet Candrakavi ( circa A.D. 
1430) singing the ten good qualities of that monarch 8 9 . 

Contemporary epigraphic evidence also confirms the praise 
Candrakavi bestows upon king Deva Raya II. In one of the two ins- 
criptions dated A.D. 1446, which record that king’s death, he is called 
‘‘the abode of valour, the matchless Deva-rat.” 0 Indeed, from the records 
available in the Srihgeri matha we may unhesitatingly say that king 
Deva Raya II was a magnanimous ruler, and that he was especially 
generous to the gums of the Smarta school. For instance, in the Man- 
jugani copper-plate dated A.D. 1432, Thursday, July the 10th, register- 
ing the gift of the village of Manjugani to the guru Purusottamaranya, 
the king is praised thus .a Vikramaditya in valour, a Bhoja in 

enjoyment, and a Kubera in liberality .... pre-eminent among the 
righteous....”. 10 And in the Kaigai copper-plate also found in the 
same matha , and also dated in the same year, but February the 2nd 
Saturday, the same ruler is praised thus . . .By his learning, liber- 
ality, and prowess he caused admiration and lessened the fame of Nabh- 
aga, Nahusa, and others”, “a celestial tree to supplicants”, and “a 
Parijata on earth”. 11 It cannot be that a monarch who was so generous 
to a guru like Purusottamaranya, who belonged to the Smarta sampra- 
dtiya of the great Sankaracarya, was parsimonious to another ascetic like 
Laksmana who, according to the VT, also belonged to the school of the 
great Acarya. 

Moreover as regards the assertion of the anonymous author of 
the same work that he built the beautiful city of Vidyanagara (Vijayana- 
gara) resembling the mystic srlcakra, all that we may note is that that 
city, as related above, was already in existence about seventy-eight years 
before his time. 

Supposing we identify the unnamed posthumous son of Praudha- 
deva with king Mallikarjuna, can we accept the statement of the 
anonymous author of the VT that the latter was the regent of king 


8. Saletore, op. cit., I, p. 324. 

9. Epigraphia Carnatica, II, nos. 328, 330, pp. 139-140 (rev. ed.). 

10. Mysore Archceological Report for 1933, pp. 158, 159. 

n. Ibid, pp, 170-1)1. 
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Mallikarjuna ? This is again highly doubtful. For the great minister 
of king Mallikarjuna was the famous Saluva Nrsimha, also called Nara- 
singa Raya, who usurped the throne in A.D. 1478. 12 It is extremely 
unlikely that any one could have asserted himself as the regent of king 
Mallikarjuna in the presence of the latter’s most powerful noble 
Narasinga. 

B. A. Saletore. 


12. Rice, Op. cit., p. 117. 


AN APOCRYPHAL SECTION IN PINGALA’S CHANDAHSOTRA 

To the points that I have raised about the Chandahsutra of Pingala 
in I.C., July, 1939, p. 110 ff., I am now inclined to add one other. 
There is reason to believe that a portion of the present text of the 
CS. is apocryphal, and it may be suggested that the work belongs not 
to a particular author called Pingala, but to a school, possibly founded 
by Pingala. 

The very nature of the first part of Ch. VIII. of the CS. appears to 
indicate a later date. This part describes some additional Samavrtta 
metres, and it is very interesting to note that the metre Gauri (VIII, 5) 
is exactly the same as the metre Cancalaksika defined earlier in VI, 27. 
A quite different metre called Gauri has moreover been described in 
VII, 4. These facts appear to prove that the first part of Ch. VIII (if 
not the whole of this chapter) of the CS. is a later addition. It must 
also be noted in this connection that the additional metres described 
there are not found in the section on metrics in the Agni Purana (Ban- 
gabasi ed., Ch. 334) which largely draws upon the CS. 

As regards the chronological relation of the CS. with Bharata’s 
N atyasastra, it may be pointed out that some MSS. of the NS. follow a 
recension that utilises, in its section on metrics, Pingala’s code of alge- 
braical symbols like m, n, bh, etc. This recension of the NS. is therefore 
certainly later than the CS. or at least the original text of the CS. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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TWO VIEWS ABOUT THE BUDDHA 

Professor A. B. Keith concluding his recent article on ‘The Buddha 
as a- master mind’ says that ‘‘we need not hesitate to ascribe to the 
Buddha the claim of being a master-mind, but on grounds which are 
not those asserted by Sir S. Radhakrishnan ”. 1 The grounds of Pro- 
fessor Keith are as follows : 

He does not ascribe any specifically new doctrine characteristic of 
a master-mind to the Buddha, because he says that such a position leads 
us to ‘great difficulty’. Besides it is pointed out that the doctrine of 
transmigration which Buddha accepted was essentially Brahmanical and 
traditional in its character. Professor Keith holds “that Buddha is 
considered to take rank with the great founders of religious communi- 
ties, men of practical rather than theoretical insight”, because of the 
“organisation on sane lines of monastic communities, in which mem- 
bers are not asked to engage in asceticism carried to excesses, but were 
afforded opportunities for community life and taught to achieve mental 
conditions of an essentially attractive character by systematic exercises 
destined to the sublimation of the mind .” 2 Besides this, Professor 
Keith attributes the success of the Buddha to the fact that “he demanded 
faith and affection from his devotees and in return assured them of the 
certainty of Paradise and ultimately of Nirvana. It is contended that 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in his British Academy Lecture, has ignored this 
vital aspect of faith in the Buddha as essential to salvation even in early 
Buddhism. 

Let us grant for a moment that the great success of the Buddha 
was due to the unswerving faith which he commanded from his devotees 
and which he preached, as the way to salvation. The Buddha went 
about preaching and promised final liberation and the joys of heaven 
through belief in himself and the following out of the moral code. 
To preach to the world at large that they should have faith in him, 
himself having failed to achieve settled convictions as to the metaphysi- 
cal questions, is certainly not the quality of a master-mind, but at best 
the characteristic of a master-crook. And yet this is all that follows 
from Professor Keith’s assertion that Buddha’s success was due to the 
doctrine of faith in himself, taken together with his statement “the 
view that Buddha had failed to achieve settled convictions as to meta- 
physical questions and was therefore content to preach a faith which 
essentially means the practising of mental states productive in this 


i. Indian Culture, Jan. 1939, p. 238. 

g. Ibid , p. 236. 
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life of ecstacy appears therefore the only view which is consistent with 
the doctrine of indeterminates.” 3 

The organisation founded on monastic lines was not an un- 
mixed blessing. Professor Keith himself does not wholly commend 
this aspect of the Buddha’s teachings. He says that “he (Buddha) drew 
the unwise conclusion that the life of meditation would be carried on 
without the preliminary experience of studentship and the life of a 
householder” (pp. 232-3). The Professor continues : “but it remains 
a grave admission that the Buddha failed in the essential duty of a 
philosopher to see life whole and not in one aspect only. It is plain 
that his doctrine if fully followed out would have condemned to anni- 
hilation the whole world of useful activity”. Again, the inclusion of 
women in the monastic order was not without its evils. The purity of 
Buddhism would have lasted longer had they not been included. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan maintains in categorical terms that the 
Buddha is a master-mind because he is the continuator of the Upanisha- 
dic tradition shorn of its unessentials, and not an innovator. As for the 
evidence of the texts, a few of them affirm the view of Sir Radhakrishnan 
and the relative importance to be attached to these is naturally a matter 
of opinion. The Buddha’s counsel to have the self as the light 
( attadlpa ) or the self as the refuge ( atta-sarana ) cannot be interpreted, 
as Professor Keith urges, in terms of the empirical self. The empirical 
self for the Buddha is not an enduring existence, but a changing aggre- 
gate. It makes no sense to appeal to such a self as a light or refuge. For 
that which seeks the light being the empirical self, -what is sought must 
be something other than empirical, though not other than the self ; we 
have to interpret it as the affirmation of the transcendental. Similarly, 
Sariputta’s statement that the Tathagata is neither the aggregate of the 
five nor different from them is not intelligible except as referring to a 
transcendental self. 

What I seek to make clear in this short note is that the hypothesis 
of Sir Radhakrishnan, that Buddha had “the experience of an absolute 
and immutable reality as the background against which the emptiness 
of the contingent and the mutable is apprehended”, 4 is more intelligi- 
ble and does better justice to the philosophical stature of the Buddha 
than the one Professor Keith maintains, i.e., that the Buddha, though 
he himself had failed to achieve settled convictions and was an agnostic, 
asked the credulous folk of his age to have dogmatic faith in him. This 
can by no means be construed as the characteristic of a master-mind. 

P. Nagaraja Rao. 


3. Indian Culture, Jan. 1939, p. 232. 

4. Gautama the Buddha: Sir S. Radhakrishnan, p. 46. 
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THE THIRD SESSION OF THE INDIAN HISTORICAL 

CONGRESS 


History as a branch of Indian literature cannot be said to occupy 
the same place as Poetry or Drama, Philosophy or Grammar. Our 
country produced in ancient times a Valmiki and a Kalidasa, a Panini 
and a Sahkaracarya but no Thucydides or Polybius. Nevertheless 
there is evidence that stories of kings and ministers, of armies and 
battles, excited the curiosity even of assemblies of wanderers ( paribba - 
jcika-parisa) in bygone ages. Tales of kings and sages used to be recited 
before the great gathering of rsis presided over by a Kulpapati in the 
Naimisa forest. The Great Epic of India bears testimony to sabhcis 
where “they passed their time in describing stirring tales of war and 
moil” and genealogies of eminent men. It is to such assemblages that 
we owe in part the survival of those historical fragments that lie em- 
bedded in the Itihasa-Purana literature as well as in the Vedic and the 
Pali canons. 

It is a happy sign that attempts are being made in recent times 
to resuscitate in a modern shape the aforesaid parisads and sabhas of 
antiquity. The earlier endeavours resulted in securing for History 
a place merely as an appendage of some institution the scope of whose 
activities embraced other and more popular branches of knowledge. 
But it did not take long for independent assemblages of historians to 
come into existence. One of these associations, namely the Bharata 
Itihasa Samsodhalta Mandala, Poona, conceived the idea of holding 
an All-India Congress of Modern History as a part of its Silver jubilee 
programme. The Congress was actually inaugurated on June 8, 1935. 
In the General Meeting of the institution held on the 10th June, 1935, 
it was decided to widen the scope of its activities so as to embrace the 
Ancient and the Mediaeval as well as the Modern Period of Indian 
History. Thus came into existence the Indian History Congress which 
got a new constitution at the Second Session at Allahabad. 

The scene now shifted from Yuktavenl to the neighbourhood of 
Muktavenl. The University of Calcutta invited the Third Session 
of the Congress to the city that had been the centre of activities of Jones 
and Colebrooke, of Wilson and Prinsep, of Rajendralal Mitra and 
Haraprasad Sastri, of Henry Maine and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, of 
Manomohan Chakravarti and R. D. Banerji. 

A Reception Committee was organised with the Vice-Chancellor 
as Chairman and Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Mr. P. N. Banerji and three local 
secretaries as the Working Council. Eleven sub-committees were ap- 
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pointed at the same time. Circulars and a bulletin were sent out to all 
provincial Governments, major Indian States, Universities, Research 
Societies, Record ofhces, Museums, Degree Colleges and teachers of 
History all over India as well as to scholars known to have an interest in 
any aspect of India’s glorious past, inviting them to co-operate in the task 
of making the Congress a success. The response was quick and gratify- 
ing. Representatives from the Government of India, several Provincial 
governments and Indian States including those in the Far South, sixteen 
Universities, twenty-seven research institutes and other learned bodies 
and thirteen colleges graced by their presence the great assembly that 
met in the University Premises on December 15, 1959. The total 
number of delegates was 185. The number of papers contributed by 
the members of the Congress came up to the total of 143. 

The Reception Committee, whose membership reached the figure 
of 165, dicl its best to ensure the smooth working of the Congress and 
to make the stay of the delegates in the capital of Bengal comfortable. 
Its task was facilitated by the generosity of public-spirited citizens, not- 
ably the great family of Law, the handsome grants from the local gov- 
ernment and the University and the unstinted labour of a number of 
selfless workers including members of the various University bodies, 
teachers and the office staff of the University, professors of affiliated 
colleges, members of the Bar, Boy Scouts and students, particularly 
those belonging to the History and Ancient Indian History Unions. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Dacca and the first Professor of History in that institution, was 
the General President. The Session was inaugurated by His Excellency 
Sir John Arthur Herbert, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal and Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta on December 15 at 10 A.M. The cere- 
mony took place in a spacious and decorated pandal which had been 
erected near the Asutosh Building. 

The Vice-Chancellor, who welcomed the delegates and other mem- 
bers of the Congress to the city where was laid “the foundation of what 
we may term Modern India”, referred to the country's glorious heritage 
and spoke about the aims and ideals of the true historian. He then invit- 
ed His Excellency the Governor to inaugurate the Session. His Excellen- 
cy in his speech pointed out that the Congress represented a long and 
distinguished tradition of historical scholarship and research. He laid 
stress on the problems which faced the world at the time and added 
that events of to-day are not, and never can be, dissociated from the 
past. The historian, said he, can be of help even to people who are 
primarily concerned with day to day affairs. 

The President of the Session in his address emphasised the neces- 
sity of a public forum for the discussion of historical problems. He put 
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in a plea for widening the scope of the activities of the Congress and 
indicated the lines on which future investigations in History ought to 
proceed. 

In the same pandal, on the afternoon of the same day, the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister of Bengal, who also holds the portfolio of Education, 
opened the Historical Exhibition. The Exhibition which was housed 
in the Senate Hall had been organised by a sub-committee of the Re- 
ception Committee. Its success was due in large measure to the devoted 
labour of the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, the teachers, research 
fellows and students of the Department of Ancient Indian Studies and 
other workers. Many valuable exhibits were displayed and proved to 
be a great attraction. The Exhibition was kept open for a few days 
after the Congress Session was over in consideration of its educative 
value for research scholars and the public. 

The work of the Congress was divided into five sections— Archaic 
(including early cultural), Ancient Imperial, Early Mediaeval (includ- 
ing the Age of the Sultanates), Mughul (including the early Maratha- 
Sikh Period) and Modern (including the later Maratha-Sikh history). 
The sectional presidents were Dr. A. S. Altekar, of the Benares Hindu 
University, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of the Madras University, 
Dr. M. Nazim of the Archaeological Department, Dr. Tarachand of the 
Kayastha Pathsala of Allahabad and Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari of 
the Annamalai University. A panel of secretaries and members of the 
Meetings Sub-Committee saw to the efficient and uninterrupted working 
of the sectional meetings under the guidance of the Presidents. The 
number of papers read before the sections were si, 34, 27, 26 and 35 
respectively. The meetings were so arranged that all the delegates 
could, if they liked, listen to the Presidential addresses in the different 
sections by turns. The papers read before the sections dealt with vari- 
ous historical and cultural aspect of ancient, mediaeval and modern 
Indian history and helped to throw light on many obscure problems. 
Dr. Altekar offered his suggestions regarding the reconstruction of the 
pre-Bharata-War History of India. Professor Nilkanta Sastri made 
some illuminating observations on the conception of Empire in Ancient 
times. Dr. Nazim took stock of the progress made by individual scholars 
in elucidating the history of the period of the Sultanates. Dr. Tara- 
chand gave a learned discourse on Indian culture under the Mughuls 
while Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari delivered an address on the Study 
of Modern Indian History. Interesting discussions followed the papers 
read by Dr. Aiyangar, Mr. Tridib Ray, Mr. P. Acharyya, Mr. B. V. 
Krishna Rao, Mr. D. N. Mukherji, Mr. B. N. Puri, Dr. M. M. Nagar, 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, Dr. D. C. Sircar, Mr. 
N. B. Ray, Dr. B. B. Majumdar, Dr, N. C. Banerji, Dr. H. C. Ray, Mr. 
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S. N. Dhar, Dr. Qanungo, Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, Mr. V. D. Rao, Professor 
Spear, Professor S. N. Banerji, Prof. R, C. Banerji, Mr. H. R. Ghoshal, 
Mr. T. Chakravarti and other scholars. Of special interest was Mr. 
Deshpande’s paper on a copper-plate of Vakataka Vindhyasakti which 
threw welcome light on an obscure period in the history of Berar. Mr. 
K. P. Chattopadhyaya s theory regarding the cross-cousin marriage and 
matrilineal succession of the Satavahanas drew from Professor Mirashi 
the important information that in a large find at Akola hundreds of 
Satavahana coins have been brought to light and on these the royal 
title and the metronymic did not go together. Dr. D. C. Sircar invited 
attention to the evidence furnished by Parasara’s Krsisarhgraha which 
suggested that the auspicious symbol at the beginning of Indian inscrip- 
tions was pronounced as Om Siddhih. Mr. Dhar assailed the theory 
that Buddhists acted treacherously towards king Dahir of Sind. Dr. 
Qanungo spoke about the romantic figure of Dewal rani. Dr. Rhuyan’s 
paper sought to elucidate an obscure chapter of the History of Assam. 
Mr. V. D. Rao’s generalisation from Maratha bardic literature evoked 
a keen debate and so did Professor Spear’s paper on Ellenborough and 
Bentinck. 

In addition to the papers read at the section meetings the academic 
activities of the Congress included an interesting illustrated lecture by 
Rao Saheb K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, on Pre-Historic Antiquities of the country, on December 15. 
On the 17th, the delegates had the opportunity of attending the Annual 
Meeting of the Numismatic Society for which facilities were provided 
by the Reception Committee of the Congress. 

The social side of the Congress owes much to the hospitality of 
public-spirited citizens of Calcutta. To meet the members of the 
Records Commission and the History Congress a pleasant function was 
organised by the Indian Research Institute of which Dr. B. C. Law 
is a leading spirit. Dr. S. C. Law was At Home to the members of the 
Congress on December 1 6, in his beautiful Aviary. The next day Dr. 
N. N. Law gave a sumptuous dinner to the distinguished guests at his 
Residence. The Arts Faculty Club of the University arranged a musi- 
cal soiree on the opening day of the Session. This was followed by a 
University lunch at 13 noon the next day, and a dinner given by the 
Vice-Chancellor at his residence at 8 P.M. The next day the Reception 
Committee organised a steamer party and the Sanskrit Sdhitya Pari- 
shad staged two plays, the Balacharitam and the Bhagavadajjukiyam. 
The Session was wound up on December 18 by an excusion to Trivenl 
and its environs, the trip being managed by the University History 
Union. The party visited the Belur Math, the Public library at Uttara- 
para, the Serampore College, the church at Chandernagore, the Hooghly 
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College, the Imambara, and the Church at Bandel on its way to 
Trivenl. A reception was given at Uttarapara by the local gentry 
led by Mr. D. N. Mukherji, M.L.A. At Chandernagore Mr. Harihar 
Seth with his usual generosity entertained the party at lunch. The 
Mahdsayas at Bansberia invited the distinguished visitors to tea in the 
afternoon. 

Papers, discussions, lectures and a trip to historic sites did not ex- 
haust the activities of the Congress at its third session. In the 
Archaic section a resolution was moved from the chair, and adopted 
by the scholars assembled, that the Government of India be requested 
to reconsider its decision about stopping further excavation work by 
the Archaeological Department on account of the financial stringency 
due to war. The Resolution further invited the co-operation of Indian 
Universities and other learned bodies in the matter. At the Plenary 
Session of the Congress on December, 16, a special committee was 
appointed to explore the financial aspect of the scheme of undertak- 
ing a comprehensive history of India. On behalf of the University of 
the Punjab Professor J. F. Bruce invited the History Congress to hold 
its next Session at Lahore. The offer was accepted with thanks. 


H. C. R. C. 
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MARWAR-KA-ITIPIAS, PART I., by Pandit Bisheswar Nath Reu, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Department and Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur. 


This is a history of Marwar written by Pandit Bisheswar Nath Reu, a 
reputed scholar and historian from Jodhpur. It has surpassed, so far as we 
know, many publications dealing with the vernacular histories of die different 
States in India. 

Pandit Reu has thrown sufficient light on the repeated help given by Rao 
Ganga, Maldev, Maharaja Ajit Singh, Bijayasingh, etc. of Marwar to the rulers 
of Mewar, which has either been misunderstood or neglected even by Dr. 
Gaurishankar Ojha in his History of Rajputana. He has similarly refuted on 
the basis of good arguments a number of statements advanced by previous and 
modern scholars about Rao Maldev, Chandrasena, Maharaja Jaswantsingh and* 
Ajit Singh of Marwar and has brought to light numerous hitherto unknown 
facts as the result of his own scholarly researches. 

Mr. Reu has ably criticized Dr. Ojha’s charge of treachery against Rao 
Ranmal and has proved his own statement regarding the conquest of Mandor 
by Rao Jodha, as this campaign also has been misrepresented or misunderstood in 
Rajputane-ka-Itihas, 

The author of this Volume has also given at the beginning of his book a 
brief history of Marwar of the pre-Rathor period. Pandit Reu’s sound judge- 
ment and excellent mode of refuting the statements of other scholars is 
praiseworthy. 

We congratulate the Jodhpur Darbar and the Jodhpur Archaeological 
Department for bringing out such an authentic and valuable work which will be 
helpful to the students of Indian history and will also serve as a model history 
for other enlightened Indian States. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 


REVEALING INDIA’S PAST edited by Sir John Gumming, K.C.I.E,, C.S.I., 
M.A., with a foreword by A. Foucher. Published by the India Society, 
London, 1939. Pages 374 with plates and archaeological sketch map of 
India. 

The chapter one is devoted to a comprehensive history of the Archaeological 
Department of India from 1862 to 1938, contributed by Sir John Marshall, an 
ex-Director-General of Archaeology in India. 

In the second chapter, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit has written a note as to 
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the preservation of the monuments in India, and in the latter part of this chapter, 
he has furnished us with an interesting account of Hindu and Buddhist monu- 
ments. So far as the Islamic monuments are concerned, Mr. Zafor Hasan has 
treated them ably with reference to particular places in northern and eastern 
India. It is true to say that muslim monuments are scattered more or less 
throughout the country, but their chief centres are such places as were the capi- 
tals of the muslim empire or the independent provincial monarchies. Mr. Moneer 
has given us a connected account of Islamic monuments in western India, es- 
pecially in Gujrat, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Sind and Mandu. It has been pointed 
out by Sanaullah that the valuable antiquities in Museums in India are subject 
to decay and ultimate destruction on account of atmospheric influences or local 
conditions. In this connection, he has pointed out that the numerous monu- 
ments in Central India built out of sandstones from the Vindya Range and 
the Deccan traprock are weathering very badly through the agency of meteoric 
waters. The famous frescoes at Ajanta and Bagh in the Gwalior State have been 
very carefully preserved by the application of certain chemical materials which 
do not produce any injurious effects on them. 

The chapter III lias been ably handled by N. G. Majumdar confining him- 
self to excavations and explorations of pre-historic and proto-historic artifacts— 
Indian palaeolithic implements, etc. Here we find an account of a discovery 
of a large number of cairns and stone circles in the Coimbatore District and 
certain burials contained in cairns and circles at Gajjalakonda in the Kurnool 
District. He has also referred to the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
which have brought to light numerous objects of household use and fine specimens 
of arts and crafts practised by the Indus people. In this chapter he records the 
discoveries in the field of pre-historic India made by the Archaeological Survey 
since 1921- Rai Bahadur Day a Ram Sahni’s note on Buddhist monuments, e.g., 
Asokan Pillars, monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, deserves 
credit. He has also mentioned that the Archaeological Survey of India has well 
served the Buddhist community by the identification and exploration of eight 
great places of Buddhist pilgrimage, e.g., (1) Lumbini grove, modern Rummindei 
in Nepal, where Buddha was born, (2) Bodh-G'aya or Gaya, the place of his en- 
lightenment, (3) Isipatana (modern Sarnath near Benares), the place of his first 
sermon, (4) Kusinagara (modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the United 
Provinces), the place of his death, etc. These eight places fell into ruin about 
the twelfth century A.D., and remained buried and forgotten until they were 
reidentified by Sir Alexander Cunningham. Thanks are due to Sir John Mar- 
shall, Sten Konow, Vogel, Hargreaves, Hirananda Shastri and Daya Ram Sahni 
who were the principal explorers of these sacred places. Dr. Vogel has con- 
;^ m l a , ma f f note on the North-Western Frontier and Hellenic civilisa- 

uu Sn ? te 0I ] the exploration in Central Asia is exhaustive and 
i He h l S detai s of expeditions from 1900 to 1016. Shuttle- 
dealt Wlth .^theological discoveries in India-Tibet denoting the 
west-Himaiayan countries from the Indus to the Sutlej Valley which once formed 
tSSEJ* western Tibet and are now within tbi India l empire 
f he chapter IV is devoted to Epigraphy under different heads— (h'l Prakrit 
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section of the Indian Museum, Taj Museum of Agra fort, Delhi fort Museum, 
Mahenjo-Daro Archeological Museum, Harappa Archeological Museum, Taxila 
Museum, Lahore fort Museum, Central Asia Antiquities Museum in New Delhi 
and Burmese Museum at Mandalay and Pague. 

Dr. Sten Konow’s note on Archeological publications in Chapter VI men- 
tions the most important publications concerning art, architecture, archeology 
and inscriptions. 

In Chapter VII, the work done by the Archeological Department controlled 
by the undernoted Indian States has been recorded :-Hyderabad by Yazdani, 
Mysore by Krishna, Baroda by Hirananda Shastri, Jammu and Kashmir by Ram 
Chandra Kak, Gwalior by Garde, Travancore by Poduval, Jaipur by Daya Ram 
Sahni, Bhupal, Nagod and Mayurbhanj by Rama Prasad Chanda. 

The Chapter VIII treats of the Archeology in Burma which includes Man- 
dalay, Pague and Prome by Charles Duroiselle. 

The Chapter IX which is the last chapter contributed by Gordon Hearn on 
India and the Tourist contains geographical information as to the different 
places of archeological interest in India and Bur ma . 

The Index is exhaustive. The illustrations given at the end increase the 
value of the book. The book, though popularly written, is a masterpiece and due 
credit should be given to authors who have contributed very interesting and 
instructive notes to this book. 

B. C. Law. 


A GUIDE TO RAJGIR by Md. Hamid Kuraishi, B.A., revised by A. Ghosh, 
M.A., published by the Manager of Government Publications, Delhi, 1939. 

Pages 40 with plates and a map showing the plan of old and new Rajgir. 

About 13 miles south-west of Bihar Shariff, Rajgir (ancient Rajagrha) which 
stands on an unmetalled District Board road, is a sacred place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains. Mr. Ghosh has done a great service by bringing out 
a revised booklet on Rajgir dealing with its history, ancient names, five hills, my- 
thical kings, activities of Buddha and Mahavira supplemented by the evidence of 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrims and Archaeological reports. Then he has given 
us an account of new Rajgir— its foundation, rampart and excavations, etc. His 
treatment of Venuvana, Sattaparni cave, Jain temple, Maniar math, Sonabhandar 
caves, etc. deserves mention. Then he has given us an account of Jivaka’s mango- 
grove, Bimbisara’s road, stupas, ancient fortifications, etc. It is undoubtedly a 
very useful guide and should be welcomed by scholars and laymen alike. A servi- 
ceable index at the end would have been much better. 

B. C. Law. 


ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES-by K. K. DATTA, Published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1939. 

This is a useful contribution to the history of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century. The author has attempted an exhaustive study of his subject for which 
he has had to utilize a very wide variety of sources. In this volume we read 

33—17 
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in considerable detail the romantic story of Alivardi’s rise to power and of the 
terrible difficulties which he had to contend with in order to maintain it. An 
interesting- chapter is that which describes the character of Alivardi’s adminis- 
tration. The author is able to establish that the success of Alivardi’s government 
depended on the zealous services of a band of able Hindu Officers, civil and 
military. He, however, tells us little of the administrative machinery with which 
Alivardi governed Bengal. 

The author has collected much information on the economic and social 
condition of Bengal of the period which he has embodied in his work on the 
History of the Bengal Subah, and Chapters VII to IX of the present volume 
appear to be mere selections of the same information published over again. 
Often identical sentences appear in the two books and since both have been publi- 
shed by the University of Calcutta, one can not help admiring the generosity 
of that body in publishing the same matter for the author twice. 


THE SUPREME COURT IN CONFLICT, by Dr Indubhusan Banerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lecture in History, Calcutta University. Rina Library, 15, College 
Square, Calcutta. 1940, 295 pages. 

Dr. Banerjee, whose Evolution of the Khalsa has been so widely appreciated 
in India as well as in Europe, is to be congratulated on the publication of this 
interesting and useful volume on British administration under Warren Hastings. 
The central theme of the book is the famous conflict between the Supreme Court 
and the Governor-General in Council which followed the passing of the Re- 
gulating Act. Sir James Stephen is generally regarded as the only authoritative 
writer on this subject. Dr. Banerjee, however, clearly shows that his account is 
neither complete nor impartial. It is interesting to learn that, in his unbalanced 
eagerness to justify the proceedings of the Court, Sir James has not hesitated to 
misrepresent the views of the Council by suppressing material portions of the 
relevant documents. Dr. Banerjee has, for the first time, utilised all available 
despatches and letters dealing with his subject. He has wisely allowed the actors 
in the drama to speak for themselves, and offered to the reader the fullest oppor- 
tunity of testing his conclusions. For the first time we get a complete and vivid 
account of the famous Dacca and Kasijora cases which marked the culmination 
of the conflict. It is gratifying to learn from the ‘Preface* that this volume is 
merely ‘the preliminary clearing of the ground’, and that the author intends to 
give us a fuller account of the controversy in the near future. All readers of 
the volume under review will undoubtedly join with us in requesting the author 
to complete his studies as soon as possible* 

A. C. Banerjee. 

FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANAGARA by S. Srikantaya. Bangalore, 1938, 
pp. 1614-Index, 

This treatise on the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire is divided into 
five chapters, whereof the first two recount the story of the Muhammadan con- 
quest, of Northern India, and the condition of South India up till the rise of 
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the Vijayanagara Empire. In a section of the second chapter, the author sug- 
gests that Vijayanagara, just before its emergence as the capital of the empire as 
founded by Harihara and Bukka, was known as Hosapattana, and was a residen- 
tial capital of the Hoysala Ballala III. In the third chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the various theories regarding the origin of the Vijayanagara Empire and 
upholds the view that Harihara I had been a feudatory ( Mahamandalesvara ) 
of Vira Ballala III, and had founded the Vijayanagara Empire in or about 1336 
A.D. In the next two chapters, the author maintains that Sayana's brother, 
Madhava, alias Vidyaranya Srlpada (of Sringeri), rendered considerable assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, to Harihara I, in the foundation of the empire, 
and that Vijayanagara was known as Vidyanagara after Vidyaranya. But in view 
of the strong epigraphical evidences that the raja-gam of the sons of Sahgama 
was Kriyasakti, it is difficult to agree with the author as to Vidyaranya’s part in 
building the capital or in the foundation of the empire. And as such, we must 
cease to be dogmatic on the correctness of the traditional date of the foundation 
of the empire. But nevertheless, the pages of this monograph bear the stamp 
of a high degree of scholarship on the part of the author. 

hr. 


VIJAYANAGARA SEXCENTENARY COMMEMORATION VOLUME, 

Dharwar, 1936, pp. 380. 

Under the joint auspices of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Associa- 
tion and the Karnataka Historical Research Society, Dharwar, is published this 
volume on the solemn occasion of the celebrations at Hampi, in December, 1936, 
commemorating the sexcentenary of the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire 
in 1336 A.D., according to tradition. “The object of the celebrat ions”, as we are 
told in the Preface, “is to remember with gratitude the rich cultural legacy which 
the Vijayanagara Empire has bequeathed and the Volume has been so devised 
as to bring into bold relief the political, literary, artistic and religious aspects of 
die history of that Empire.” We have thus in this volume 32 papers on these vari- 
ous apects written by different scholars like Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Rev. 
H. Heras, Dr. B. A. Sale tore, Dr. M. H. Krishna, Dr. V. Raghavan, etc Mr. 
Sripada Rama pharma’s paper on “Vijayanagara and Jainism” requires a 
particular mention in view of the originality and importance of the theme. Prof. 
K. K. Basu's paper, “The Battle of Talikota— Before and After' is a highly in- 
teresting study. Vijayanagara is no longer a ‘forgotten empire'; on the contrary, 
we now know much more of this mighty and glorious empire of Karnataka than 
of many other empires of India that rose either in Ancient or in Mediaeval times. 
Yet much remains to be known, and when the writing of a complete history of the 
four dynasties of the empire will be undertaken, the Volume under notice is sure 
to be taken into account not only for general references but new materials as 
well. Mr. D. P. Karmakar (Secretary, Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume), 
Mr. V. B. Halabhavi (Chairman, Managing Committee of the Vijayanagara 
Empire Sexcentenary Association) and the G. S. Press of Madras deserve congra- 
tulations upon bringing out this neatly printed and well got-up volume, enriched 
by more than thirty beautiful illustrations. A systematic arrangement of the 
papers, and the insertion of one or two maps showing the positions of Vijaya- 
nagara and the later capitals of the empire, would have appreciably enhanced 
the value of the Volume. 


N. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, SECOND 
SESSION, pp. 623 -f Exhibition Souvenir, pp. 98. 

This volume contains the Proceedings of the second session of the Indian 
History Congress held at Allahabad in the second week of October, 1938, with Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar as the General President. The lists of the representatives 
of the various Universities, Colleges, learned Societies and Indian States, and of 
other delegates who attended the session, and the large number of papers read 
in the various sections of the Congress, evince what enormous success it did 
score at Allahabad, thanks to the efforts and zeal of Sir Digby Livingstone 
Drake-Brockman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, General-Secretary, Dr. Banarasi Prasad Saksena and Dr. Bisheshwar 
Prasad, Assistant Secretaries, and other secretaries and members of the Working 
Committee. The work of the Congress at Allahabad was divided into eight 
sections, viz., Ancient Indian History, Archaeology, Early Mediaeval History, Sulta- 
nate History, Mughal History, Modern Indian History, Sikh History and Marhat- 
ta History, presided respectively over by Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyengar, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Dr. Surenda Nath Sen, Prof. Mohammed 
Habib, Principal R. P. Khosla, Dr. Balkrishna, Principal Sitaram Kohli and 
Prof. D. V. Potdar. Besides the learned addresses of the General President and 
of seven Sectional Presidents (the Presidential Address of the Marhatta History 
Section being not printed herein), we have in this volume, either in full or in sum- 
maries, seventeen papers under Section I (Ancient Indian History), thirteen 
under II (Archaeology), eighteen under III (Early Mediaeval and Rajput History), 
eight under IV (Sultanate Period), twelve under V (Mughal History), four 
under VI (Sikh history), fifteen under VII (Modern Indian history), and six 
under VIII (Marhatta history). Most of these ninety-three papers, written all 
by eminent scholars, have already been reviewed by Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan in 
his Introduction to these Proceedings, and what is expected of me is to review 
the Introduction only. Apart from its other features, it is, within a reasonable 
compass, as able and skilful an analysis, uniformly in a sympathetic intonation, 
of the papers included in the Proceedings, as it is a highly fascinating study 
so far as it deals with “the basic problems with which students of British Indian 
History are constantly faced.” ‘The Knight-Bachelor of Rohilkhand’ knows 
perfectly well where and how to begin, and how and where to end, and sympathy, 
therefore, precludes itself from being degenerated into prejudiced compassion in 
his discussion of the papers. Sir Safaat, however, has left for me the pleasant task 
of drawing more attention than he has done to the most erudite paper of Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, who adduces cogent evidence to set forth that “the Imperial 
Guptas, particularly Chandra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I, had intimate re- 
lations, social, commercial and political with the land of the Kuntalas in the 
fifth century A.D.,” and this may well go to constitute quite a new chapter to 
the history of the Imperial Guptas. 

As to the Exhibition held on the occasion of the History Congress at Allaha- 
bad, Rai Bahadur Braj Mohan Vyas shares with Messrs. R. C. Tandan and 
O. P. Bhatnagar, the credit for the great sticcess that attended it. A complete list 
of the exhibits, which consisted in a large number of terracottas, sculptures, 
coins, inscriptions, records, documents, manuscripts and paintings, together with 
eighteen plates of some of the exihibits,, has been appended to in this volume, 
w r hich is sure of a warm welcome by all students of Indian history. 
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By A. S. Altekar 

Thanks to the efforts of a number of scholars of the last three 
generations, the political history of ancient India of the post-Buddhist 
period has now been worked up fairly satisfactorily in its broad out- 
lines. There are still some gaps in this period which have to be 
filled, but we are more or less sure about the main incidents of the 
history of this period and their approximate time. The same how- 
ever cannot be said about the history of the pre-Buddhist period. 
The further back we go, the more hazy it becomes, till at last we find it 
enveloped in almost impenetrable mist when we reach the pre-Bharata 
war period. I propose to enquire in this article as to whether it is 
possible for us to reconstruct the history of the pre-Pandava period 
with the help of such evidence as has been handed down to us in the 
Vedic and Pauranic tradition. I hope to discuss in the near future 
the question of the date of the Bharata Avar exhaustively and show 
how c. 1400 B.C. appears to be the most probable date of that event. 
In this article I propose to assume that date for the purpose of the 
discussion of the problem under discussion. 

The earliest and the most daring attempt made to reconstruct the 
political history of the pre-Pandava period is no doubt that of Pargiter, 
who has tried to give us some landmarks in the political history of 
northern India during the second millennium B.C. He was followed 
by Dr. S. N. Pradhan, who, in his Chronology of Ancient India, has 
done valuable work in discussing the chronology of the post-Dasa- 
rajna war period. Quite recently Prof. V. Rangacharya has, in his 
Vedic India, given us an account of early dynasties mentioned in the 
Vedic and Pauranic literature. Still, however, there is a general 
reluctance to utilise the Pauranic data for the reconstruction of the 
history of the pre-Bharata war period, which is hindering intensive 
research work in that field. A careful examination of the available 
data will show drat there is nothing unscientific or unhistorical in 
utilising the data of the Pauranic genealogies of the Pre-Pandava 


1. This paper is the main part of the address delivered by the writer as 
President of the third session of the Indian History Congress held at Calcutta 
on 15-12-1939. 
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period for reconstructing the contemporary history, of course after 
taking all due precautions necessitated by the nature of our original 
sources and the way in which they have been preserved. 

I think that we shall be fully justified in holding, as Pargiter did, 
that the various dynasties like the Purus, Yadus, Druhyus, etc., which 
the Puranas unanimously declare to have ruled before the Bharata 
war, were historic ruling families of the period, holding sway in terri- 
tories indicated by them. There are many lacunae in these genealo- 
gies , 2 and Puranas themselves are in many places conscious of them . 3 
But we cannot merely on that account pronounce them to be unreal 
or fictitious. What motives can there be in preparing fictitious genea- 
logies ? They are sometimes invented at the instance of a reigning 
dynasty in order to take its history to a hoary past. But this motive 
could not operate in the case of the pre-Bharata war genealogies, for 

2. Dynastic lists would be a more correct expression to be used for these 
lists, for the Puranas themselves do not always say that each successor in the 
list was a son or relative of his predecessor. In many cases they only say that 
so and so came after so and so, without indicating any relationship between them. 
It is certain that in many cases the successor merely belonged to the tribe of the 
predecessor and not to his family. 

3. One example may be given by way of illustration. According to the 
Puranas Revatl, wife of Balarama, was the daughter of king Raivata, who flourish- 
ed only about 90 generations before his son-in-law. Ancient bards were quick to 
realise that this was an impossible marriage to narrate. They have, therefore, 
tried to explain this strange wedlock in an interesting and characteristic way. 
The Visnu Puranci (IV. i. 21) tells us that king Raivata went to heaven to 
consult Brahmadeva about the selection of a proper bridegroom for his daughter 
Revatl. He, however, soon forgot his mission, being enchanted by the celestial 
music in heaven, which he went on listening for ages. Eventually he recollected 
the purpose of his visit and began to discuss the relative merits of the bride- 
grooms, whom he had tentatively selected when on the earth. Brahmadeva 
said to him, ‘ Bewitched by the heavenly music, you do not seem to have 
realised that you have been here for ages. All your bridegrooms-elect died 
centuries ago. After your arrival here, demons attacked and destroyed your 
capital Dvaraka. Well, if you -want my advice about your daughter’s marriage, 
I would ask you to give her to Balarama, who is now living on the earth.’ This 
quaint story, historically interpreted, indicates that the wife of Balarama be- 
longed to an old Yadava family, which claimed descent from Revata, a hero of 
hoary antiquity, but which had, owing to vicissitudes of fortune, failed to 
preserve its genealogy intact. Puranas give us the little fragment of the genea- 
logy they knew and cloak their ignorance by the strange story of Raivata’s 
prolonged detention in heaven and the overthrow of his family in his absence. 
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most of them were compiled and included in the original Purana 
some time after the dynasties concerned had flourished and disappeared. 
There were at that time no descendants of theirs who were interested 
in claiming a fictitious antiquity for their ancestors. 

One may naturally doubt the historicity of characters which 
figure as heroes and heroines in purely didactic stories. Satyavan 
and Savitrx, Ambarlsa and Durvasas, Visvamitra and Hariscandra, all 
belong to this category. They may or may not have been historical 
personages. But such is surely not the case with most of the kings 
who figure in the Pauranic genealogies of the pre-Bharata war period. 
They are not at all mentioned in connection with any didactic stories 
but in chapters, which profess to deal with the history of purely human 
dynasties. A glance at the names of these rulers will show that it 
would have been very difficult for any Pauranika to compile these 
dynastic lists from pure imagination, either when the original Purana 
was compiled, or when it was transformed into the present versions 
early in the Christian era. The names of the kings in these genea- 
logies had long gone out of vogue even in the age of the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads. We hardly ever come across names like Prthu, 
Yuvanasva, Haryasva, Tridhanva, Trayyaruna, Sagara, Dillpa, Ahinagu, 
Vyusitasva, Dhruvasandhi, Krtanjaya, Kurca, Satyasravas, Marutta, 
Udavasu, etc., among the rulers of the dynasties which have flourished 
in India subsequent to c. 600 B.C. How then could they have been 
thought of, if the genealogies were ‘purely fictitious ? Some of the 
Rajput genealogies, which seek to establish the connection of the 
ruling families with the sun or the moon or some epic hero, betray 
their unhistoric character by the simple circumstance that many of 
the names mentioned in them are such as became popular only in 
much later times. Such is not the case with a single pre-Bharata war 
genealogy preserved in the Puranas. 

The genealogies, it may be argued, may not be fictitious ; but what 
reason is there to warrant the supposition that they were carefully 
preserved and transmitted ? Prima facie, they all refer to the second 
millennium before the Christian era ; how could they have been 
preserved intact for two thousand years before they were incorporated 
in the present Puranas ? This is no doubt a legitimate question, but 
we can give a satisfactory answer to it. 

Though most of the Puranas were given their present form at 
the beginning of the Gupta period, there is no doubt that the Purana 
in its pristine panca-laksana form existed several centuries earlier. 
It is referred to not only in Apastamba and Gautama Dharma Sutras, 
but also in the Chanclogya Upanisacl (III, 4, 1-2), Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutra (XVI, 2, 27), Asvaldyam Srauta Sutra (X, 7) and the Satapatha 
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Brahmana * Nay, it is mentioned in the Athawa-veda itself.® This 
need not surprise us, for the Pauranic tradition asserts that the original 
Purana was expounded by Dvaipayana Vyasa to Romaharsana at the 
same time when he arranged the Vedic materials into four Samhitas . 0 
The Vayupurana further enlightens us as to how this Purana was 
compiled. It was not by drawing upon fables or imagination, but 
by putting together Akhyanas, Upakhyanas and Gathas, which were 
dealing with the history and achievements of the different dynasties, 
that the original Purana was compiled . 7 It is therefore clear that 
historical material in the form of stories and ballads existed in 
society from the Vedic period ; the fact that it is mentioned as a Veda 
by the Satapatha Brahmana 8 shows that it must have been as highly 
revered as the hymns themselves. It is no wonder that society should 
have preserved this literature very carefully. Just as a section of 
society, the Brahmanas, had addressed itself to the preservation of 
the hymnal literature, another section of it, the sutas, had dedicated 
itself to the cultivation and transmission of the Purana literature. 
We would not have been groping in the dark about the history of the 
pre-Bharata war period if this class of scholars had continued to 
flourish like their confreres , the Brahmanas, throughout the whole 
period of our ancient history, and the study of the Puranas had conti- 
nued to be regarded as a svddhydya, as obligatory as that of the Vedas. 

The Itihasa-Purana literature of the Vedic period, referred to 
by the Atharva-veda and the Satapatha Brahmana, must obviously 


4. TwrfciaW *rrw t’smt fen tot i 

i 4 flRTRgwnfr sfirerergrro' *mrr warwhft 

i XI. 5, 6, 8. 

5. sfctfTW V € stntct * n«rPTf tr ffrc' tr vraffr XV, 6. 12. 
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have consisted of the genealogies of the earlier and contemporary royal 
houses and stories about the exploits and achievements of the celebri- 
ties among them. If the Puranas composed at about the 4th century 
A.D. could preserve with sufficient accuracy the names of the dynasties 
and their rulers who had ruled during the preceding millennium, 
why should not the same feat be possible for the custodians of the 
Itihasa-Purana literature of the late Vedic period, especially since it 
was then held in as high a veneration as the Vedic literature itself ? 

There can therefore be no doubt that in the late Vedic period 
there did exist a popular school of historians, which was carefully pre- 
serving the skeleton of ancient history. The achievements of famous 
heroes were often summed up in short pithy stanzas, which used to be 
transmitted from generation to generation. Many of these have been 
incorporated in modern Puranas, but they can be easily detected. 
The present Puranas usually give us merely a string of names with 
reference to the pre-Bharata war dynasties, but when a famous perso- 
nage comes in, they invariably quote the ndrdsamsl-gdthas about him, 
which still lived in popular memory. Thus when in the case of the 
Iksvaku dynasty, the name of the famous king Mandhata is mentioned, 
the Vayupurana stops its prosaic enumeration and says, ‘ Here are two 
verses about this ruler, which have been preserved by the Pauranika 
Brahmanas.’ 0 The same procedure is followed when later on other 
celebrated persons of the dynasty like Trisanku, Hariscandra and 
Dilipa are mentioned. Similar nardsamst-gdlhas about the renowned 
rulers of other pre-Bharata war dynasties like Alarka, Jyamegha, 
Babhru, Bharata, Arjuna Kartavirya, etc., were quite well known in 
the bardic circles and have been incorporated in the present Puranas. 

There are also indications to show that some of the custodians of 
the pre-Bharata war genealogies tvere fairly careful students of history, 
and that the names of kings, which they had preserved, had a real 
significance for them. Thus when there is an occasion to mention 
the name of king Nala in the Iksvaku genealogy, the Vdyn and Matsya 
Puranas stop their prosaic enumeration and add, ‘ There were two Nala 
kings famous in the Puranas. One of them was the son of Virasena, 
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and the other was a scion of the Iksvaku family .’ 10 In the Puru 
family there were several kings bearing the names Rksa, Bhima, 
Parlksit and Janamejaya ; lest there should be a confusion about their 
number, the Brahmapurana observes, ‘In this Soma family, there were 
two Rksas and only two Parlksits ; Bhimasenas were three and 
Janamejayas two .’ 11 When, while narrating the T urvasa genealogy, 
the V ayupurana has an occasion to mention the name of king Marutta, 
it stops to add, ‘The king Marutta, the son of Aviksita who was men- 
tioned before, was quite a different personage from this ruler ,’ 12 

The above quotations will show that the ancient royal genealogies 
were carefully studied, analysed and preserved by their custodians. 
We have also seen that they were incorporated in the original Purana 
as early as the time of Dvaipayana Vyasa, that is to say, about fifty 
years before the Bharata war. Are we not then fully justified in 
assuming that the royal houses they refer to, were historic ruling 
families, holding sway in different parts of northern India during the 
second millennium before the Christian era ? 

A study of these genealogies makes it further clear that they 
cannot be referred to any pre-Aryan Dravidian ruling families. All 
the kings mentioned in them were Aryans and the followers of the 
Vedic religion. The Aryans were well known for their horsemanship 
and a number of these kings bore names showing their skill in or 
liking for that line. Brhadasva, Drdhasva, Haryasva, Yuvanasva are 
only some of the names of this class. The incidental references to 
contemporary religious conditions and practices make it quite clear 
that the Vedic sacrificial religion then ruled supreme in society. That 
even among Ksatriyas, proper names like Kurca, Kusa, Suhotra, Venu- 
hotra, Vitihotra, Somasravas, Sutapa, Midhva, Divodasa, Manitta, 
Somadatta, Devarata, etc., should occur with fair frequency will show 
quite clearly that the Vedic sacrificial religion was then in ascendancy. 
It is surprising to learn that Dhuminx, ‘the smoky one,’ was the unro- 
mantic name of one of the beloved queens of king Ajamldha in the 
Paurava dynasty. But our surprise vanishes when we learn that 
this worthy queen had acquired this proud name because she was 
accustomed to perform a number of sacrifices when she would sleep 
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in the sacrificial pandal on the Kusa grass. This practice of hers had 
really made her smoky in colour and given her the curious title, 'the 
Smoky One .’ 13 The names of kings and queens thus make it quite 
clear that during the time of the ascendancy of the pre-Bharata war 
dynasties, the Vedic religion was in vogue. The structure of the caste 
system, as disclosed by these genealogies, also shows that they must be 
referring to very ancient days, when the translation of a person of a 
lower caste into a higher one caused no surprise whatsoever. Later 
orthodox works were very reluctant to record and admit the elevation 
of Visvamitra to the Bi'ahmana caste ; they seek to explain it away by 
various possible and impossible ways and theories. The genealogies 
of the pre-Bharata war period, however, narrate in a matter of fact 
way, without showing the least concern or surprise, how the descendants 
of a number of Ksatriya kings like Mandhata, Jatukarnya, Rathltara, 
Saunaka, Arstisena, Ajamlclha, Mudgala, etc., became Brahmanas and 
founded celebrated priestly families . 14 That such elevations of Ksa- 
triyas to Brahmana status should have been recorded as ordinary events, 
calling forth no comment or explanation whatever, would show that 
they really refer to the Hindu society of the Vedic period, when a 
priest could confess without feeling any awkwardness that his father 
was a physician and maternal grandmother a stone-cutter . 15 That these 
facts, so inconsistent with the beliefs of the later age, should have been 
preserved in Puranas even after their transformation into the present 
form would raise a strong presumption in favour of the hypothesis that 
the old genealogies were incorporated in the present Puranas precisely 
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in the form in which they were handed down without any conscious 
effort being made to modernise or change them. 

The strongest evidence, however, in favour of the view that the 
pre-Bharata war dynasties mentioned in the Puranas flourished before 
the time of the Kauravas and Pandavas is the circumstance that the 
Pauranic data about many of the royal houses, kings and sages is con- 
firmed by the Vedic literature to a surprising extent. The prevailing 
impression, largely based upon Pargiter’s oft-repeated emphasis on the 
Brahmanical lack of historic sense, is that there are hardly any points 
of contact between the Pauranic and Vedic tradition about the ancient 
history of our country. But such is not really the case. Many of 
the pre-Bharata war Pauranic kings and sages reappear in the Vedic 
literature and it is possible to identify them. The number of such 
kings is fairly large, especially when we remember that the Vedic 
literature had really few occasions to refer to contemporary political 
events. 

Some Pauranic kings like Ambarisa, Rtuparna, Prsadhra, Brha- 
duktha, Purumflha, Devatithi and VatapI appear in the Vedic litera- 
ture also. But they may or may not be the same, as we have no con- 
clusive data to prove their identity. There are, however, quite a 
large number of cases where there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the Pauranic genealogies are really referring to kings who figure in 
the Vedic literature also. I shall now mention some such typical cases. 

(1) In the Iksvaku dynasty, Mandhata Yauvanasva figures as a 
well-known emperor, famous as a great sacrificer. Ancient bards had 
preserved two traditional verses about him which have been included 
in a number of Puranas ( see p. 267, n. 9). The Gopatha Brahmana 
refers to a Brahmana named Vicari Kabandha going to the sacrifice of 
a paramount king named Mandhata Yauvanasva, and asking him some 
questions there. 10 It is obvious that the Brahmana work is referring 
to the same king who figures as a great emperor and sacrificer in the 
Puranas. 

(2) In the same royal family there later flourished a king named 
Trayyaruna, son of Tridhanva, who was well known for his strict 
regard for justice and fair play. Puranas narrate how he expelled 
even his crown prince for abducting a princess, who was being married 
to another king ( V ayu, 88. ySff). The Pahcavimsa Brahmana tells us 
that there was a king named Trayyaruna, son of Tridhatu, belonging to 
the Iksvaku dynasty, who did not mind incurring the math of his 
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Purohita by expelling him for running his chariot over a child in the 
street. 17 It is quite clear that Trayyaruna of the Puranas is identical 
with the king of that name occurring in the Pahcavimsa Brahmana 
as both belonged to the same dynasty and had fathers of the same 
name, Traidhatva of the Vedic text being a mistake for Traidhanva. 

(3) King Hiranyanabha of the same dynasty is described in the 
Puranas as a great yogesvara and a keen student of Vedic ritual. 18 
Yajnavalkya is stated to have studied Yoga under him. Hiranyanabha 
Kausalya, mentioned in the Sahkhdyana Srauta Sutra (XVI. 9. 13) as 
the Hota of king Atnara, and in the Prasna Upanisad as the proposer 
of some mystic questions to Sukesa Bharadvaja, 19 would appear to be 
the same .personage. 

(4) In the Vaisali dynasty Marutta, son of Avlksita, figures as a 
powerful emperor and famous sacrificer. Traditional verses have 
been preserved about him, averring that no one could possibly equal 
this ruler in the grandeur of sacrifice or the generosity to priests. 
His name is still sung every morning and evening at the time of 
mantrapuspa in every orthodox Hindu family and temple. Puranas 
further state that Samvarta was his priest. 20 Now the Aitareya 
Brahmana also refers to king Marutta, who was son of Avlksita, whose 
priest was Samvarta, and who was very famous as an emperor and 
sacrificer. 21 It is absolutely clear that the Vedic and the Pauranic 
traditions are referring to the same king. 

17. rtt f rrsrw 1 XII, 3, 12. 

As a consequence of the wrath of the expelled Purohita, Fire declined to 
ignite. The king managed to get over the difficult situation by inducing the 
Purohita to return. The Purohita then recited Rguedaj V. 2 . 9 a'nd lo ! the 
Fire ignited once more. Brhaddaivata , V. 14 - 23 . 
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(5) According to the Mahabharata (XIII, 30, 29-30) king Pratar- 
dana of Benares, who had been driven out of his capital by the 
Haihayas of Cedi country, could succeed in regaining his kingdom by 
enlisting the help of the sage Bharadvaja. The Kathaka Samhita 
states that the Apratiratha ritual enables one to conquer his enemies 
and adds that it enabled Bharadvaja to win back the kingdom for king 
Pratardana. 22 It is obvious that the Samhita is referring to the inci- 
dent in Benares history, mentioned in the great epic. 

(6) There flourished in the Narisyanta dynasty just before the 
Bharata war a king named Jatukarnya, who, according to the Puranas, 
founded a Brahmakula. 2Z In the Sahkhdyana Aranyaka (26.5) he 
figures as a venerable sage and a great authority on points in dispute 
in rituals and philosophy. 

{7) In the midst of its prose narrative, the Visnupurana quotes 
a verse about king Babhru, son of Devavrdha, of the main Yadava 
dynasty, extolling his greatness and exploits. 24 King Babhru, son of 
Devavrdha, who became a great king by virtue of the mysterious 
efficacy of a certain ritual described in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 
34), must be identical with him. 

(8-10) The Satapatha Brahmana supports the Pauranic account 
of the birth of king Bharata from Sakuntala, 25 as also the story of the 
love affair of Pururavas and Urvasi. 20 It also confirms the statement 
of the Puranas 27 that Pancala was a new name given to the country 
some generations before the Bharata war. 28 
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(11) The Matsya Pur ana 2 * tells us that prince Devapi of the 
Paurava line could not ascend the throne because he was suffering 
from some skin disease. He eventually became a priest and sacrificed 
for his brother Santanu, who succeeded to the throne, and thereby 
secured rain for the country. Rgveda, X. 98. 5 tells us how Devapi 
officiated at Santanu’s sacrifice and brought down rain from the sky. 
The circumstance that the Rgveda describes Devapi as Arstisena need 
not go against this identification, for Rstisena could well have been an 
epithet of Dillpa, who was Devapi’s father according to the Puranas. 
This would not be a gratuitous assumption, for the Vedic tradition, as 
recorded in the Brhaddaivata (VII. 155, VIII. 5) expressly declares 
that Devapi Arstisena was a brother of Santanu Kauravya. 

(12) Dhrtarastra, son of Vicitravirya, who is mentioned as a king 
in the Kurupancala country in the Kathaka Samhitd (X. 6) must 
obviously be identical with the father of Duryodhana who was a son of 
Vicitravirya. 

(13) According to the Puranas, an early king of Benares named 
Sunahotra had a younger son named Grtsamada, who became a great 
Vedic sage along with his son Saunaka. 30 The Vedic tradition con- 
firms this Pauranic account, for it assigns the second Mandala of the 
Rgveda to Grtsamada, and internal evidence shows unmistakably that 
Sunahotra was his father or ancestor. 31 

(14) The Brahmapurana credits the sage Atri with the feat of 
restoring light to the universe by killing the demon Svarbhanu who 
had overpowered the sun. 32 This legend, which seems to owe its origin 
to Atri’s astronomical skill in anticipating the occurrence and duration 
of solar eclipse, finds confirmation in the Kausitaki Brahmana in all 
its important particulars. 33 

(15) The Rgvedic evidence shows that the Atris were probably 
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closely connected with the Kanvas; 34 this is confirmed by the Pauranic 
account about the Paurava genealogy. Atri was a son-in-law of Rceyu, 
an early king in the dynasty, and the Kanvas are represented as des- 
cendants of a later king Ajamldha through his wife Kesini. 35 It is 
interesting to add that the Rgveda, IV, 44, 6, also represents descendants 
of Ajamldha as priests and singers. 

(16) According to the Vamsa Brahmana, Vibhandaka was a 
pupil of Rsyasrnga. According to the Matsya Parana Vibhandaka 
officiated as a priest of king Haryaiiga of the Anava dynasty, who was 
two generations junior to Rsyasrnga (48.98). The two sources thus 
confirm each other about the relative chronology of Rsyasrnga, Vibhan- 
daka and Haryanga. 

(17) It is well known that the Vedic evidence shows that the 
Bharatas rose into prominence after the decline of the Purus 
and were themselves later eclipsed by the Kurupancalas. From the 
Puranas we learn that Puru was the founder of the Paurava family 
and kings Bharata and Kuru flourished later about 40 and 70 genera- 
tions respectively. The Pancala dynasty also was founded about 10 
generations later than the time of Bharata. It will be thus seen that 
the Vedic and the Pauranic evidence confirm each other. 

(18) The Puranas inform us that king Janamejaya II, son of 
Parlksit, had become guilty of Brahmahatya, his chariot having run 
over and killed a son of the sage Galava. His people then abandoned 
him and he could regain his position only when the sage Indrota 
Daivapa Saunaka agreed to cleanse him of his guilt by performing an 
Asvamedha for him 30 The Satapatha Brahmana 37 confirms this 
episode in every particular. 
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(19) Rohita figures as a son of Hariscandra in the Iksvaku genea- 
logy of the Puranas and the Bhagavata also describes the sacrifice of 
Sunahsepa (IX. 7. 22-5). There is a substantial agreement between 
the Pauranic and Vedic tradition about the different functions dis- 
charged by different priests on the occasion. 38 

(20) King Sudas, who was the hero of the famous Dasarajna 
war of the Rgveda, figures in the north Pahcala dynasty of the Puranas, 
along with other members of his family like Vadhryasva, Srnjaya, Divo- 
dasa, Sahadeva, Somaka, etc. The precise relationship between some of 
these -persons is not clear both in the Pauranic genealogies and Vedic 
hymns. I think that we can detect a reference to the Dasarajna war 
in the Mahabharata also in the description it gives of the sad lot of 
the Paurava family at the time of king Saritvarana. ‘When this king 
was ruling,’ says the great epic, ‘we hear that there was a great slaughter 
of people and the Purus suffered in various ways. The whole nation 
was shattered. The Bharatas were attacked by their enemies in im- 
mense numbers. The Pahcala king invaded the country with a great 
force, and the Kuru king had to fly to the west with his ministers, 
family and allies.’ Ultimately the Purus found an asylum somewhere 
on the bank of the Indus, where they lived for some time. They then 
requested sage Vasistha to become their Purohita and bless and help 
their effort to regain their dominions. Vasistha agreed, gave the 
Puru king samrajyabhiseka and the Purus eventually became successful 
in regaining their kingdom. 39 

The genealogies show that the Pahcala contemporary of king Sam- 

38. Cf. Sahlihayana Srauta Sutra, 15. 17 with Bhagavata, IX. 7. 22-3 and 
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varana who had shattered his power, was king Sudasa. It is precisely 
this ruler who is the hero of the Dasarajna war. The Vedic data show 
that the Purus were among the opponents of Sudasa and that they were 
completely overthrown in the critical battle fought on the bank of 
the Parusni. Marching from the east Sudasa succeeded in shattering 
the power of the big confederacy and driving his opponents to the west 
across the river. This is confirmed by the Mahabharata when it states 
that the Purus eventually found a safe asylum on the Indus. The 
Vedic tradition makes it quite clear that both Visvamitra and Vasistha 
had served Sudasa as his Purohita, and that one of them was later dis- 
carded in favour of the other, which led to the long standing enmity 
between the two priestly families. The statement of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII. 21) that Sudasa was coronated by Vasistha would show 
that Vasistha was the original priest of the family, who was later 
superseded in favour of Visvamitra. The epic account supports this 
view and indicates how Vasistha wreaked his vengeance. He cham- 
pioned the cause of the Purus, who were among his old patron’s erst- 
while enemies, worked hard for them and eventually enabled them to 
regain their ancestral kingdom from the descendants of Sudasa. It 
will be thus seen that there is a remarkable agreement in the accounts 
of this war as they have been preserved in the Rgveda and the Maha- 
bharata. 

I have discussed above some twenty typical and clear cases, where 
we find the Vedic literature confirming the Pauranic accounts about 
the kings, sages and incidents of the pre-Bharata war period. There 
are some other equally good cases, but they need not be discussed here. 
I feel sure, however, that the cases discussed above will dispel the usual 
impression that the pre-Bharata war genealogies of the Puranas are 
altogether unrelated to the fragments of contemporary and early 
history as preserved in the Vedic literature. This literature deals 
with ritualistic, religious and philosophical matters, and we hardly 
expect it to refer to secular or political history and events. And yet 
its close study shows that it confirms to a surprising degree the infor- 
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mation to be gathered from the scanty Pauranic accounts of pre- 
Bharata war dynasties on several important points. The conclusion 
thus becomes irresistible that the various pre-Bhdrata war dynasties 
mentioned in the Purdnas are as real and historical as the Nandas, 
or the Mauryas or the Andhras, which are later described by them , and 
that we shall be fully justified in reconstructing the political and literary 
history of the period with their help. 

I shall now proceed to do so very briefly. It will be first neces- 
sary, however, to determine the date of the Bharata war. In a later 
article I propose to show how the most probable date of this war 
is c. 1400 B.C. Let me now assume that date and proceed with the 
immediate work in hand. On pp. 144-49 of his valuable book, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Pargiter has given us a very im- 
portant table of the contemporary Pauranic dynasties of the pre- 
Bharata war period, giving the approximate position of each ruler in 
his family. To save time and space, I shall be referring here to this 
table for determining the position of any particular king or event that 
may be under discussion. 

Puranas do not supply us with the reign periods of any of the 
pre-Bharata war rulers, as they do in the case of almost every king of 
the post-Sisunaga period. If they had been inclined to give us a 
fictitious history, they could have done so with great ease. This 
regard for the truth which they have shown is indeed admirable. It 
of course places us under peculiar difficulties in determining the chro- 
nology of the period, but we shall have to wade our way as best as we 
can. We can only determine the chronology of a particular king or 
event as being so many generations before the Bharata war. We can 
get a more approximate idea of the time by fixing a probable average 
for one reign. We have to deal with very long genealogies, extending 
over 50 to 90 generations, and so the averages taken from the Maurya 
or the Mughal dynasty would not be useful. In the case of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty, we have a definitely historical genealogy extending 
over a very long period and preserved with care and accuracy, which 
may well excite the envy of any modern record office. We find that 
the reigns of 40 kings who belonged to this dynasty, covered 656 years. 
This gives us an average of about 16^ years per reign. We would be 
therefore erring on the side of caution if we assume that the average 
reign period in the case of the pre-Bharata war genealogies 
was 15 years. 

It is now possible to date every one of the incidents and kings 
mentioned in the 20 cases that I have discussed above, as .being so 
many generations, and therefore years, before the Bharata war, i.e., 
before 1400 B.C. I would here content myself with pointing out that 
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some of the synchronisms established by the Pauranic data get sur- 
prising confirmation from the Vedic evidence also. After describing 
the miraculous efficacy of the Narasamsa Soma drink, the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 34) informs us that in ancient times it was adminis- 
tered by Pravata and Narada to kings Somalca, son of Sahadeva, Saha- 
deva, son of Srnjaya, Babhru, son of Devavrdha and Bhlma and 
Nagnajit of Vidarbha and Gandhara countries respectively. It is clear 
from the above statement that these kings were contemporaries and 
the Pauranic evidence supports this conclusion. The north Pancala 
genealogy mentions kings Srnjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka. The Paura- 
nic tradition agrees with the Aitareya Brahmana in stating that Somaka 
was the son of Sahadeva, but differs in observing that Srnjaya was the 
grandfather ... of Sahadeva. King Babhru, son of Devavrdha, does not 
figure in Pargiter’s tables. He belonged to a junior Yadava branch 
and was a grandson of king Satvata of the main line through his second 
son Devavrdha. This Satvata was a contemporary of Srnjaya, and so 
the contemporaneity presupposed by the Aitareya Brahmana is sup- 
ported by the Puranas in this case also. Bhlma of Vidarbha was also 
a contemporary of these rulers, as Pargiter’s tables show (p. 143). 
Nagnajit of Gandhara does not figure in the Pauranic lists and so we 
cannot test his contemporaneity. The above discussion shows that 
four out of the five kings mentioned as contemporaries by the Vedic 
tradition are shown to be so by the Pauranic evidence also., Now the 
Pauranic genealogies show that these kings flourished about 30 gene- 
rations, i.e., 450 years before the Bharata war. We can then confi- 
dently place them somewhere in the igth century B.C. King Srnjaya, 
mentioned above, was four generations junior to king Sudasa, who 
was the hero of the Dasarajna war. This would show that this famous 
war took place about 60 years earlier; c. 1900 B.C. may then be 
tentatively fixed as the time of that event. The time of other kings 
like Mandhata, Trayyaruna, Hariscandra, Pratardana, etc., whom I 
have mentioned in this article, can also be similarly determined. 

It is interesting to note that the Pauranic tradition enables us to 
determine the date of many of the Vedic sages and therefore of the 
hymns that were composed in their families. It is now high time that 
we should try to tackle the problem of Vedic chronology by this new 
method. Vedic scholars are agreed that the so-called family books 
of the Rgveda constitute its earliest nucleus and the Pauranic evi- 
dence supports this conclusion. We have shown above (p. 273, f.-n. 
30) that Grtsamada, the founder of the family whose hymns are in- 
cluded in the Ilnd Book of the Rgveda, was a junior member of the 
Benares ruling family. He flourished about 85 generations or 1275 
years before the Bharata war and . so his time would be c. 2700 B.C. 
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The majority o£ the hymns of this Mandala must have been composed 
during 2700-3500 B.C. 

The Pauranic tradition would show that the fifth Mandala would 
rank next to the second Mandala in antiquity. We have already shown 
above (p. 273, n. 14) how its traditional author Atri and his apparent 
success in predicting a solar eclipse are referred to both in the Rgveda 
and the Puranas. According to the latter, Atri was a son-in-law of 
king Rceyu of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about five genera- 
tions later than Grtsamada. His time therefore would be about 2600 
B.C. and we should place the early hymns of this book between 2600 
B.C. and 2400 B.C. 

The fourth Mandala of the Rgveda informs 40 us that two Aryan 
chiefs, Arna and Citraratha, were overthrown by Indra on the bank 
of the Sarayu in favour of a devotee of his. Some Vedic scholars are 
inclined to think that the Sarayu, referred to here, may be some river 
other than the well-known one in Ouclh. The Pauranic evidence 
shows that this gratuitous assumption is altogether unwarranted. 
Among the kings of the Anu dynasty ruling in Angadesa, the Puranas 
mention a king named Citraratha. About his father Dharmaratha 
we are told that he had drunk Soma in the company of Indra on the 
Visnupada hill near Gaya and the Kalanjara mountain in Banda 
district in the south-eastern U.P. 41 It is therefore crystal clear that 
Dharmaratha and his son Citraratha were holding sway over eastern 
U.P. and Bihar, and that the river Sarayu was flowing in their domi- 
nion. The Rgveda expressly describes them as Aryans and the Pura- 
nas show that the family of at least one of them was following Vedic 
religion and performing Vedic sacrifices. The fourth Mandala of the 
Rgveda can therefore well refer to Aryan chiefs ruling in Kosala and 
fighting with each other and invoking Indra’s help in their wars. 
The Sarayu mentioned in it is therefore clearly the well-known river 
of that name in Oudh. According to the Puranas, king Citraratha 
flourished about 40 generations, i.e., 600 years before the Bharata war. 
His time then would be c. 2000 B.C. Rgveda, IV. 31.8, which refers 
to his death, cannot be earlier than this date. The fourth Mandala 
would thus be later than Mandalas II and V. It continued to receive 
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further additions for at least two centuries more, for in IV. 15.4 it 
describes the generosity of kings Srhjaya and Sahacleva who flourished 
three or four generations after the Dasarajna war. We may therefore 
determine its time as being c. 2000-1800 B.C. 

Acccording to the Puranas, Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala, was the last member of the Kanyakubja royal house. He 
renounced his Ksatriya status in order to found a Brahmana family. 
He flourished about 60 generations or 900 years before the Bharata 
war. His time therefore would be c. 2300 B.C. and the third 
Mandala of the Rgveda would then be not earlier than that time. 
Visvamitra s descendants continued to compose hymns for several gene- 
rations and many of them were admitted into the third Mandala when 
the canon was finally closed by Vedavyasa in c. 1500 B.C. Some of 
these later hymns like III. 33, for instance, are as late as 1900 B.C. 
The hymn above referred to contains a dialogue between a descendant 
of Visvamitra and the rivers Vipas and Sutudri, which dramatises a 
critical incident in connection with the Dasarajna war. So it cannot 
be earlier than c. 1900 B.C. We can therefore place the third Mndala 
between 2300 B.C. and 1900 B.C. The Puranas throw no light on 
the probable time of the Vasistha family ; it is however well-known 
that Vasistha and Visvamitra families were contemporaneous and so 
we can place the seventh Mandala also during the above period. 

There is a general agreement among Vedic scholars that the eighth 
Mandala is on the whole later than the family books. The Pauranic 
evidence supports this conclusion. Vedic hymns describe Kanva, the 
traditional author of this book, as a descendant of Ajamllha. 
Puranas confirm the Vedic evidence, for they state that the Kanva 
priestly family was founded by one of the younger sons of king Aja- 
mldha of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about 40 generations 
before the Bharata war. 42 The Kanva family therefore began to 
flourish sometime after 2000 B.C., and was thus junior to that of 
Gptsamada, Atri and Visvamitra. It was more or less contemporary 
with that of Vamadeva. We may therefore place the early hymns of 
this book between 2000 B.C. and 1800 B.C. It is possible to draw 
similar inferences about the time of some of the other groups in the 
Rgveda. 6 ^ 

The Pauranic evidence thus shows that the hymnal activity of 
the Vedic period started sometime about 2700 B.C. and continued 
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for more than a thousand years till the canon was finally closed by the 
compilations of the Samhitas by Vedavyasa about four generations 
before the Bharata war. This event may therefore be placed in c. 
1500 B.C. Some late hymns composed just about this time like those 
referring to Santanu and Devapi were also included in the collection 
as the central figures therein belonged to the royal family with which 
Vedavyasa was closely connected. The later theory that the Vedic 
hymns ought to be preserved without the change of a single letter 
or accent did not exist in this age ; the language and vocabulary of 
the archaic hymns were to some extent assimilated to those of the 
later times. This linguistic assimilation is suggested by the Pauranic 
tradition when it declares that principal Vedic Sakhas arose primarily 
on account of a difference of reading/' 3 After an exhaustive study of 
Vedic repetitions, Bloomfield also has come to the conclusion that the 
Vedic collection of hymns depends upon a long antecedent activity 
and that it represents the mixed final precipitate of a later time.** 
In Vedic hymns therefore we do not find that amount of linguistic 
variety which we would expect in a collection, consisting of hymns 
separated from each other by more than a thousand years. We can 
also understand why there should be such a close similarity between 
the language of the Veda and that of the Avesta, in spite of the late 
date of the latter’s text. Though the antiquity of the Vedic age goes 
back to about 2700 B.C., and some of the hymns in the present collec- 
tion go back to that date, still they do not show that amount of archaic- 
ness which we expect them to exhibit, because they were to some ex- 
tent assimilated to the later forms of language and grammar. 

The Pauranic tradition shows that the age of the Brahmanas 
would be c. 1600 B.C. to c. 1000 B.C. The Satapatha Brdhmana is 
usually regarded as one of the latest, and the joint evidence of Vedic 
and Pauranic tradition shows that it belonged to the latter half of this 
period. The internal evidence shows that Tura Kavaseya was the 
founder of certain ritualistic practices and doctrines which are dis- 
cussed in books VII-X of this work. In the guruparampara list given 
at the end of the 10th book, he figures as the first human teacher and 
is folowed by 12 others. This Brdhmana was thus receiving additions 
for about 250 years when its canon was finally closed in the time of 
SanjMputra. Now Tura Kavaseya who figures as a very ancient sage 
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in the above list of teachers, was a Purohita of king Janamejaya, the 
grandson of Arjuna, according to the joint testimony of the Aitareya 
Brahmana , iS and the Bhagavata. 1 ' 6 His time therefore would be c. 
1350 B.C. The time of the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana 
would thus be c. 1350 B.C. to c. 1 100 B.C. The sage Aruna, the father 
of Uddalaka, was four generations or about 100 years junior to Tura 
Kavaseya. His son Uddalaka and the latter’s pupil Yajhavalkya play 
a very prominent part in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. The philoso- 
phical theories of this Upanisad therefore go back to c. 1200 B.C., 
though it was no doubt given its present form about 40 generations 
later. What is true of the Brhaddranyaka would be true of the 
Chandogya also. The Upanisadic thought activity would therefore 
have to be placed between c. 1200 B.C. and 600 B.Cd 7 Students of 
philosophy will readily concede that the philosophical diversity pre- 
supposed by Buddhism and Jainism would require at least five 
hundred years to come into existence. 

The above outlines of the Vedic chronology do not come into 
conflict with any other data. We have seen that if we place the Maha- 
bharata war in c. 1400 B.C., the beginning of the Vedic age cannot 
be taken back to earlier than c. 2700 B.C. The relics of the 
Indus Valley civilisation show that the Aryans probably came 
to India after that civilisation disappeared sometime at about 
this very time. The evidence of this civilisation, as far as we are able 
to understand it at present, thus seems to confirm our Vedic and poli- 
tical chronology, as outlined above on the Pauranic evidence. We 
can also understand how the Aryan gods appear in the Mittani inscrip- 
tions of the 14th century B.C. As Pargiter has already pointed out, 
the Aryan emigration to Mesopotamia is suggested by the Pauranic 
tradition which states that the Druhyu dynasty disappeared from 
India because its members migrated to the north and became rulers 
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over territories inhabited by the Mlecchas. 4B This would support 
the view that some of them went into Mesopotamia with their Aryan 
gods and founded their own principalities there. 

We shall have to revise very considerably our current ideas about 
the time of the Aryanisation of northern India in the light of what we 
have seen above. The usual view that the Aryans had not spread 
much beyond the Kurupancala country in the Brahmana period will 
have to be completely abandoned. It was in the first place based 
upon a fundamental misconception. The Kurupancala country was 
no doubt the centre of the Veclic. and Aryan culture in the Brahmana 
period. But that need not show that the Aryans had not spread much 
beyond it at that time. The cultural centre also need not always be 
the geographical centre of a people or country. Calcutta and Poona 
are no doubt the centres of modern Bengali and Marathi culture, but 
they are situated in far off southern corners of Bengal and Maharastra 
respectively. Owing to the presence of the traditional holy rivers like 
the Sarasvati, the Drsadvati, die Gahga and the Yamuna, the Kuru- 
pancala country remained the centre of the Aryan religion and culture 
for several centuries, even when the Aryans had penetrated to Oudh, 
Central India and northern Deccan. This penetration will have now 
to be placed even earlier than 2000 B.C. 

It has been already shown above that the internecine war among 
the Aryans in which king Citraratha lost his life on the bank of the 
Sarayu in Oudh took place at c. 2000 B.C. (ante, p. 279). Citraratha’s 
father had offered several sacrifices to Indra on the hills of Visnupada 
and Kalanjara. It is therefore clear that the Aryan chiefs who fought on 
the bank of the Sarayu, must have penetrated into eastern U.P., Oudh, 
and Bihar sometime before 2000 B.C. The Cedi country, i.e., the 
territory round Jubbulpore, was colonised about ten generations 
earlier, as the Yadava genealogy shows. This event may then be 
placed not later than c. 2150 B.C. The generosity of a Caidya king 
named Kasu has been praised in the eighth Mandala 49 of the Rgveda, 
the nucleus of which was started in c. 2000 B.C. as shown already 
(ante, p. 280). According to the Pauranic tradition, this territory was 
first colonised by king Cidi belonging to a junior branch of the Yadava 
family about fifty generations or 750 years before the Bharata war. 
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We have therefore to place this event in c. 2150 B.C. We can there- 
fore well understand how Vedic priests flourishing after 2000 B.C. 
eulogise the generosity of a later descendant of the founder of the 
house. 

The genealogy of the Benares royal family would show that this 
famous city was occupied even earlier than c. 2600 B.C. It would 
however appear from the legend of the demon Ksemaka devastating 
it for a long time soon after the reign of king Divodasa, that the 
Aryans lost their hold over this city for a considerable time. We have 
seen already (ante p. 278) that according to the Aitareya Brahmana , king 
Bhima of Vidarbha was a contemporary of king Sahadeva who 
flourished about four generations after the Dasarajna war, i.e., in c. 
1 850 B.C., as shown already (ante, p. 280). The Northern Deccan must 
therefore have been occupied by the Aryans sometime before the time 
of Bh ima . The Pauranic tradition places this event about 25 gene- 
rations earlier, he., sometime in the 22nd century B.C. 

The joint testimony of the Vedic and Pauranic traditions thus 
shows that the whole of the Gangetic plain up to Bihar, Central India 
and Northern Deccan were already Aryanised at least a century before 
c. 2000 B.C. And this need not cause any surprise, for we have 
already seen that the Aryans had penetrated into India sometime be- 
fore 2700 B.C. 

In conclusion, I would very respectfully submit that the unexpect- 
ed confirmation of the Pauranic tradition by the Vedic data about 
numerous kings, sages and incidents connected with the pre-Bharata 
war history, to which I have here drawn pointed attention, shows be- 
yond the shadow of any doubt that we can well proceed to reconstruct 
the political and literary history of our country with the help of pre- 
Bharata war genealogies. The dynasties of these genealogies are as 
real and historical as the Mauryas , the Colas or the Moghuls. They 
flourished in what is known as the Vedic period and many of the 
Vedic sages were their proteges. They had succeeded in occupying 
the whole of the Gangetic plain , Central India and the northern 
Deccan sometime before 2000 B.C. Some of them had sent colonies 
to Mesopotamia. The reconstruction of the history of this period is 
a very difficult, hazardous and slippery task ; but it has got to be 
attempted, as it refers to a very important period of our culture. The 
details of the above picture have to be filled, and perhaps even its 
outlines to be changed, by further patient research. 



DELBRUCK’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON OLD 
INDIAN PROSE. 

By A. M. Ghatage 

The following is an English translation of Delbriick’s Intro- 
duction to his book ‘Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem Sata- 
pathabrahmana’ forming the third volume of ‘Syntaktische 
Forschungen.’ 

The observations about the word-order in Indian languages must 
be directed, above all, to the oldest prose. It is, therefore, necessary 
to prefix a few general remarks on it. 

The oldest traditional prose of the Indians that we possess, is, no 
doubt, the non-metrical formulae appearing in sacrifice. They are 
handed down to us in great number in the Samhita of the Yajurveda. 
These are, for the most part, so short and fragmentary and the situation 
which they describe so little clear that much cannot be gained from 
them by way of syntactical investigation. On the other hand, of quite 
extraordinary importance in this context is the prose, which is con- 
nected and moving in organic sentences, in which are found the 
oldest observations on the origin and value of the different parts of 
the sacrifice and the origin of the natural and ethical world order. 
A few of them are found in the Atharvaveda, and a great many in the 
Taittirlyasamhita and they form the major portion of the so-called 
Brahmanas. It is more than probable that the passages occurring in 
the Vedic Sariihitas are old and that the most important Brahmanas 
like the Aitareya and the Satapatha closely follow them. These 
Brahmanas themselves are proved, at closer inspection, to be not 
fully homogeneous works, but it has been shown that they are put 
together out of different pieces, (cp. Weber Ind. Stud. 8.371 ff. and 
13.265 ff.) Also in the present work there will be an occasion ( 20 ) 
to think of certain discrepancies between different books of the Sata- 
pathabrahmana. And yet the similarity of style is so great that one 
can look on not only the Brahmanas but also the prose portions of the 
Sariihitas as one big homogeneous mass, for investigations like the one 
before me. 

The contents of these widely discursive books are as unrefreshing 
as possible. The ritual which is partly put forth in them and partly 
described or indicated, bears a stamp of limitless trifle and the discus- 
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sions of the origin and meaning of individual rites of the sacrifice are, 
for the most part, as much wonderful as wooden. The philosophical 
reveries sometimes astonish us by their boldness but make the impres- 
sion more of a play with ideas than earnest conviction. Delightful are, 
in fact, only the passage of legendary character, scattered here and 
there, of which some are written in a quite perfectly narrative tone. 

All the more valuable for us is the language. An abundance of 
instructive material lies therein for those who will pick them up. 
First of all this prose language is of great interest because it forms the 
conclusion of Vedic morphology. We can follow, in case of nouns 
and verbs, how those forms which can be called as extempor forma- 
tions vanish and those which are preserved arrange themselves under 
a regular canon, and in case of verbs we can see how the finely formed 
logical necessity produces new formations. So it cannot be doubted 
that we can investigate the history of sentence building on no other 
monument of Indo-Germanic literature so well as on this primitive 
prose, an assertion for which the present work, as it to be hoped, will 
give a part of the proof. In the end I may point out that this prose 
sometimes teaches us the meanings of certain forms which cannot be 
determined with certainty from the old poetry, and which prove to 
be old by the comparison of other Indo-Germanic languages. For 
illustrating these assertions for the time being I give such a form with 
very old significance (the Imperative in -tat) and as a contrary case a 
tense newly formed out of a noun (the future in— tar ). 

The Imperative In — TAT . 

The Imperative in -tat is used in the SB. usually in the 2nd 
person sing. act. and seldom as the 3rd pers. (11,5,5,10.14,4,1,26.14, 
6,11,6.) The modal meaning of the form becomes clear from the 
following places : 

In the 11th book, where the story of Urvasi and Pururavas is 
told, the Gandharvas give Pururavas the following direction (11,5,1, 
14): te kociih : sanwastardm cdtusprdsydm odandrh paca, sd etasyaivci- 
svatthasya tistra-tisrah samidho ghrtenanvajya samidvatibhir ghrta- 
vatibhir rgbhir abhyd clhattat, sd yds tdto’gnir janitd sd eva sd bha- 
vitetij . ‘They said : for one year cook food for four, then lay on 
every time three logs of this asvattha tree, besmearing them with 
butter, with utterance of verses in which the words samidh and ghrta 
occur ; and the fire which will then arise will be the right one.’ It 
is illuminating that by paca an action is dictated, which is to stretch 
over a year from the moment of speaking, but by dhattat an action 
which will occur only in a future moment. From the same I cite yet 
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another sentence. UrvasI says to Pururavas : gandharva vai te pratdr 
vararh daturas, tarn vrndsd itij ‘The Ganclharvas will grant you a 
boon tomorrow, which you may choose for you.’ Thereupon Puru- 
vas answers : tain vai me tvdmevd vrnisvetij ‘Choose it yourself better 
for me.’ She agrees to it and says : yusmdkam evaiko ’saniti brutad 
iti/ ‘Well, then say tomorrow, I will be one of you.’ brut at is here 
used in the same manner as dhaitat before. Pointed is the apposition 
between bruhi and brut at in the following sentence : ihaiva ma 
tisthantam abhyehiti bruhi, t&m tit na dgatam pratiprd brutad iti/ 
3,2,1,22. The gods point out to the Yajna in this sentence, how he is 
to win the vak and speak to him so : Say (bruhi) to her ‘come to me, 
while I remain standing here,’ and when she has come, then inform 
(brutal) us. Often -tat follows on a conditional sentence of the same 
kind as those which have ean in Greek with the conj. e.g. yadi tvaitdt 
punar bruvatah sa tvdrh brutal/ ‘when they speak you thus, then answer 
them as follows.’ 4,1,5,10. Equally clear is the meaning of the form 
standing in the address, 11,5,1,11. (samvastaratamim ratrirh d gaccha- 
tat) and so also in 1 1,5,1 ,1. where it is said : Urvasi hapsardh purura- 
vasam aiddm cakame , lam ha vinddmanovaca :trih sma mdnho vaita- 
sena danclena hatatj Urvasi the Apsaras loved P. the son of 
Ila. When she took him to be her husband she said to him : (when 
we will become husband and wife) so you may three times the day 
etc.’ 

I know only one place in which the form in —tat appears to have 
a different meaning, namely 11,6,1,2. sd hovaca pr&h putraka vrajatat j 
Varuna spoke, wander to the east my son, an invitation which can 
have a reference to nothing else than the present.The cause of devia- 
tion becomes immediately clear when one reads further : tatra ydt 
pdsyes tad drstvd daksna vrajatat, tatra ydt pdsyes tut drstvd pra- 
tyag vrajatat etc. Because vrajatat is justified in the second and the 
third instance etc. so it is used also in the first place as well, for the 
sake of harmony of style. 

So it is proved that the Imperative in —tat contains a direction 
which is to become a fact only at a future moment. 

This form, as the direction pertains to the future, is naturally 
particularly suitable to express such desires which we give in the form 
of invitation as for example when we call to a departing person ‘when 
you have reached all, come back well’ and the like. So it is to be 
understood when Panini 7,1,35. says ; the form in —tat stands for 
dsisi i.e. for a benediction. 

Now we compare with this the situation in Rgveda. First of 
all as regards the division into, persons, I hold against Sdyaiia and 
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Grassmann, that in the refrain in 10,154 gacchatat is to be taken as 
the third person. In verses 1-3, one could indeed regard that the 
departed or the one who is dying is addressed and so recognize the 2nd 
person gacchatat, but verses 4 and 5 show that the prayer is directed to 
Yama. It would be unbearable to take gacchatat as the second person 
and yet not to connect it with Yama. The annotators take vahatat 
10,24,5 as dual, but one can preserve the singular, if one regards that 
indeed two are meant but only one is addressed, a peculiarity of ex- 
pression which really must have been caused by the necessity of metre. 
In all other cases -tat is certainly second Sing. 

As regards the modal significance, agreement with the usage of 
the SB. is to be found in a series of cases, e.g., yadci srtdm krnavo jdta- 
vedd ’them enarn pra hintat pitfbhyah/’ when you have cooked it, 

0 J. then send it to the fathers 10, 16, 1 (cp. 2). Similarly 1,48, 15. 
104,5.3,8,1.5,60,6. (which we will offer). 9,86, 41. (when you have 
drunk). 10,11,8.10,30,5. 

In a second series of places one recognizes the meaning not so 
easily, but it becomes clear when one notes that the form in —tat does 
not open the invitation but follows another imperative, e.g. ud ague 
tistha praty & tanusva ny umitrah osatdt etc. ‘raise yourself O Agni, 
string the bow and then burn down the enemies’ 4,4,4. Similarly 
2.30,5.3,18,1,23,2.4,16,12. The rest is formed by a few places which 
are not clear enough (5,50,2.61,18.10,24,5.) and then a few in which 
one must admit in an impartial manner that the imperative in -tat 
is used in no other way but as the usual imperative, namely 8,3,2. 
10,154 and 4,54,3. In the first two places indeed the acceptance of 
the Brahmana-meaning of the imperative is not impossible (one is 
compelled then to accept that 10,154 deals with a departed person); 

1 do not know how to justify this meaning in 4,54,3 as one can scarcely 
take that the begged for forgiveness of sins is to follow only in the 
next life. So it happens that the Brahmana meaning suits in the 
majority of cases in Rgveda but not in all. The same should happen 
if one follows this form in the liturgical Vedas, only that the places 
which are not quite clear are naturally greater. 

If one desired to judge the phenomenon represented here simply from 
the stand point of Sanskrit one could perhaps come to the hypothesis 
that -tat had not from the beginning a meaning different from that 
-tu and -i, and yet in Rgveda is seen a differentiation of forms origi- 
nally haying the same meaning, and this differentiation is completed 
in the SB. Against this interpretation Latin raises a protest. The 
Imp. in -to has exactly the same meaning as the form in -tat in SB. 
(cp. Braeger Hist. Syntax der lat. Spra. 1,298). It would be unnatural 
to accept that this agreement is accidental. We must, therefore, ac- 
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cept for the Indo-Germanic an Imp. in -tat with the meaning described 
above. 

While I reserve for some other place to draw the consequences of 
this fact with reference to Greek, I will merely point out here, how I 
would like to explain the relation of facts in Rgveda. I believe, it is 
to be explained from the circumstance that the Vedic poets did not 
always know to reconcile the demands of the language with the metre 
fully. That a poet has not to do violence to language forms and 
meaning metri causa will not be doubted by any body today. But 
one must also take care, on the other side, in applying the standards 
of Greek to other people. Many of the Vedic poets are in fact so con- 
stituted that one can indeed believe in them that they would have 
overlooked very minor shades of meaning in the choice of forms when 
the metre imperatively demanded one of the forms. Something simi- 
lar is to be perceived in the use of Active and Medial, which appears 
older in prose than in Veda or even in Epics. 

The Future In -TAR. 

(in comparison with the future in -syali). 

I now turn to the future in -tar. According to my knowledge, 
Bollensen (Or. u. Occ. 2,483) is the first who expressed that this future 
does not exist in Rgveda. That he is right does not appear to me 
doubtful, even when Grassmann in his Worterbuch takes these forms 
in -tar which are construed with Acc. as participles (III) of verbs (cp. 
under the roots hr gam ci ji tar da dha ni pd bhar yam yd van sans sru 
sad tan sah sit han etc.). But the construction with Acc. is not a suffi- 
cient reason to reckon a nominal form under a verb, for otherwise, for 
example, in the verse gdnteyanti sdvand hdribhyam babhrir vdjram 
papih somam dadir gah/ RV. 6,23,4. also babhrih etc. must be regarded 
as participles, and the same holds good in case of many adjectives in 
-uka, the frequent appearance of which is a characteristic feature of 
TS. e.g. veduko vaso bhavati yd evdm veda/ ‘he gets a cloth who knows 
this’ TS. 5, 1,5, 3. grdmydn pasitn ddhsukdh syuhj ‘they would bite the 
tame animals’ 5, 2, 9, 6. tdsmad dpo ’ gnimhdrukah / ‘therefore the waters 
consume the fire’ 5, 6, 4, 5. kdmukd enam striyo bhavanti yd evdm veda I 
‘him the wives love who knows this’ 6, 1,6,6. udavartdh praja grdhukah 
syatj ‘sickness will catch his progeny’ 6, 4, 1,1. and many others. It 
appears to me also clear that one has not sufficient reason to relate to 
verbs a part of nouns in -tar, and indeed much less, as no outside 
distinction of the noun and the participle (something like accent) can 
be carried out, as Grassmann takes as participles both netar and netar, 
yantar and y an tar, srolar and srotdr, hdntar and hcintdr. That the 
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nouns in -tar, when construed with Acc. have a future meaning in RV. 
is not found by me. (cp. the collection in Kuhn KZ. 18,390). At any 
rate no place in RV. is pointed out in which a noun in - tar joined 
with a form of as or standing alone, points out to a future happening 
of a definite event. I, therefore, hold fast to it (after I have verified 
the places considered by Grassmann to have a participle meaning) 
that a future in -tar is not to be found in RV. A definite example 
of this form I find in TS. 2, 6, 3,3. kesinam ha cldrhhydm kesi satyakdmir 
uvaca : saptdpaddm te mkvarhh svo yajne prayoktase / ‘K.S. spoke to 
K. D. tomorrow in your sacrifice you will use a sakvari of seven lines. 5 
In this sentence a definite event at a definite time is placed in view 
and therefore the future meaning is undoubtful. 

Now in SB. we find the same use of the future in -tar. Often 
with it there is found a statement of time as in this sentence in TS. 
Such cases are : tasmdd iddim adydhar cltha ratriratha svo 3 har bha- 
vit&j ‘therefore to day here is clay, then night, then tomorrow there 
will be day again’ 4,3,1,11. ydthd yebhyah paksydnt sydt tdn bruydd 
ityahe vah paktdsmiti / ‘as one says to them whom he wishes to enter- 
tain, with so and so many will I entertain you 5 3,3,4,17. gandharvd vai 
te prdtdr vdram datdrahj ‘the Gandharvas will grant you tomorrow a 
boon 5 1 1,5,1,12. sd hovdea samvastaratamvm rdtrim a gacchatat tdn ma 
ekam rdtrim ante sayitdse ]dta u te 3 yam tarhi putro blaviteti j 3 

‘Urvasi spoke : this night after a year, you are to come back, then you 
will sleep with me for a night, and then will this your son (with 
whom she was pregnant) be born 11,5,1,11. ( svo nbdeta j Tomorrow it 
will not rise 5 1,6,4,14. 11,1,4,1. Or when no definite time is given, yet 
contrast between the future and the present is clearly emphasised. 
etaddha sma vai tad vidvdn aha gaurivitih sdktydh ksatram ivdha kila 
vaydm amusmin loke bhavitdsma itij ‘in this knowledge says G. S. we 
will be in the other world like warriors 12,8,3,7/ etaddha sma vai tad 
vidvdn aha svetdketur aruneyah : kdih svid evdpartsu mahana- 
gdm iyabhisamsaram didrksitdro yd evdm etad prayajandm yaso vedi- 
teti/ in this knowledge says S.A.: in future people will stream together 
and will look on him as a great serpent who knows the prayajas thus 
11,2,7,12. saiveyam adyapi pratisthd so evdpydto c dhi bhavidj ‘this is 
to-day the basis and will be also in future 7, 1,2, 8/ Very similar are 
In a H cases the occurrance of the event in future 
is regarded as certain, as it also becomes clear from the following 
sentences: bibhrhi ma pdrayisydmi tveti, kdsman ma parayisyasitij 
(the fish says to Manu) nourish me and then I will save you. From 
what will you save me ? A flood will carry off all creatures, from 
it will I save you 1,8, 1,2/ The willing offer is expressed by pdrayi- 
sydmi , the definite forecast through the future in -tar. So also in 
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the 3 and 4 verses of the same story. At the end, two nearly identical 
places are to be cited, tau cen me vivaksydti nd vai jdtu yusmdkam 
imdrh kascid brahmodyarii jeteti/ ‘if he can answer to me these two 
questions, he will not be conquered by any body in a dispute’ 14,6,8,1. 
cp. 12. 

Therefore it is without doubt that the future in -tar points out 
to a definite occurrence of an event in the future and indeed objectively 
without any appearance of the view or hope of the subject. How 
this meaning has arisen, can be easily appreciated, yd vivaksydti 
sa jetd means, taken exactly, ‘he who guesses is a victor.’ The nouns 
in -tar express that a subject merges into a definite act, they there- 
fore attribute a quality to a subject with a certain emphasis. Now 
it becomes clear of itself that when we do not want to adjudge an 
action with a definite time-sequence, we desire to know it as pertain- 
ing to the present and so the nouns in -tar come to have the sense 
of the present. How the future can develop from it, can be felt 
from the present in German. 

Comparison with the Future in -syati. 

To understand this future in -tar in its limitations, it is necessary 
to compare it with the future in - syati . This one is more frequent 
in use and varied in meaning than the one in -tar. Yet on account 
of the great evenness of the style of the SB. a comparatively few cases, 
which I pick from about 500 cases before me, would suffice to deter- 
mine the chief types of usage. In the representation of the mani- 
fold usages of a form a kind of choice is unavoidable. The arrange- 
ment will always be influenced by the idea which the investigator has 
formed of the oldest meaning of the form. In the present case, I 
believe, it will be correct to start from the use of the participle of 
the future. Now the participle often points out the intention of 
the subject, e.g., tdm indro ’bhyd dudrdva hanisyanj ‘Indra ran after 
him in order to kill him’ 1,6,3,16. Through the union of this parti- 
ciple with the indicative bhavati and the optative sydt threre arises 
a tense which is frequent in this prose, which is related to the desidera- 
tive nearly in the manner as the conjunctive to the operative in the 
field of moods. A few illustrations will make the use clear : In 
2,3,4,10 the RV. verse 1,74,1, is explained as follows : sd aha upapra- 
ydnto adhvardm ityadhvaro vai yajnd upapraydnto yajnam ity evai- 
tad aha mantram vocemdgndya iti mdntram u hy asma etad vaksyan 
bhavati i.e. he says upaprayanto adhvaram, now yajna is as good as 
odhvara, he, therfeore, says by it upaprayanto yajnam , he continues 
mantram vocemcignaye, he has the intention to offer a chant to Agni. 
In another place 3,2,2,23. it is said of the sacrificer dtha yatra suptvd 
punar navadrasydn bhavati ‘when he has slept and has no intention 
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to slumber any further then he shall say certain incantations. In 
3,2,2,20 it is said of the sacrificer ycitra meksyan bhdvati ‘when he 
has the intention to make water then he shall make a hole etc.’ The 
optative with syat one can see in the following (I have not found bhavet). 
yathayena vdhanena sy antsy an L syat tat suhilarh kartavai bruydt evam 
‘this is so, as if, one who intends to drive, causes to bring a chariot in 
order’ 2, 1,4,4. tdsmad ydtragnirh manthisydnt sydt tad dsvam anetavai 
bruydt ‘therefore let one cause to bring a horse there, where one 
intends to produce fire 2,1,4,19. ‘utdvarsisyan vdrsaty evd’ even when 
it has not the intention to rain, it rains TS. 2,4,10,3. and so in many 
other places. 

In quite a similar manner the indicative of the future is used 
so that it expresses the intention of the subject of the action. The 
sacrificer directs to Agni the verse : agne tvarh su jdgrhi vaydrh su 
mandisimahi, which is explained in 3,2,2,22. as tvarh jdgrhi vayam 
svapsyamahh ‘you keep awake, we wish to sleep.’ Some one says 
praksydmi ‘I will ask you something’ on this is given the answer prccha 
‘ask’ 11,5,3,8. while in a similar place i.e. Ch. Up. 3,8,3. the conjunc- 
tive prcchdni stands. An animal is called asau, ehi rdja tva paksyate 
‘come on, the king will consume you’ 5, 3,5, 4. So the future very often 
stands in offerings, for which an example has been already cited in the 
future parayisydmi 1,8, 1,2. The gods attempt to win the Vak through 
play and dance and promise her : iti vai te vaydrh gasydma iti tvd prd 
modayisyamahe ‘so we will sing to you and delight you’ 3, 2,4,6. te 
hocuh: d vai vayam agni dhasyamahe, at ha yuyarh kirn karisyatha ‘we 
wish to place both the fires, but what will you do, what do you offer 
to do?’ 2,2,2,12. The intention of the subject of the action, to do or 
to omit something, can produce in the speaker certain emotions like 
expectation, hope, fear and faith and it is exactly in case of such thoughts 
that the future is used, as the following examples show, sarva ha vai 
devdta adhvaryurh havir grahisydntam upa tisthante mama ndma 
grahisyati mama ndma grahisyatiti ‘all gods step to the priest, and when 
he is about to take the havis, they think at that time, he will take 
their name 1,1,2,18.’ etdddha vai grahdpateh prosusa dgatdd grhdh 
samuttrasta iva bhavanti kim aydm ihd vadisyati him va karisyatiti ‘so 
the members of the house are full of fear of the house-lord who had 
gone on a journey and who had come back, because they think what 
will he now say, what will he now do? 2,4,1,14.’ yd vai brahmandhi 
va sahsamano ’nucdrati ksatriyam vayam me ddsyatiti /’ ‘who turns to 
a br. or a ksa. with the faith that he will give me something’ 2, 3, 4, 6. 
Phe essential factor for the formation of the meanings is the imita- 
tion of the traditional type, which can be changed a little at every imita- 
tion. So it i§ not to be wondered when, for example, with a sans also 
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a future of a verb is found used, which denotes an action which is 
deprived of the determination of the actor, as in the sentence tcisminn 
a sansante ’nnam icchati jivisydti’ (of a sick person who wishes food) 
one hopes that he asks for food, he will live 8,5,2,!. ‘While other 
sentences were formed after these, there arose the habit to use the 
future in such events which from the stand-point of the speaker c an 
occur in a possible or probable manner without one being able to 
say that they were present in the intention of the subject of the action, 
e.g. indro ha vd iksAm cakre mahdd va ito ’bhvam janisyata itij ‘Indra 
thought, from it will arise a great monster 3,2,1,26.’ Here belong 
the innumerable futures which speak out the possible effects of a 
mistake in the sacrifice, e.g. in 1,6,1,16. when one does so and so, so 
the priest shall say to him : mukkhydm Artirh Arisyasy andho vd 
badhito vd bhavisyasity eta vai mukhyd Artayas tatha haivd syat ‘you 
will get a great sickness, you will become blind or deaf (then these are 
the main sicknesses) so can it happen, (the addition tatha haivd syat 
which expressly expresses the possibility, runs a little more in the 
eleventh, twelfth and fourteenth books : isvard ha tathaivd syat ‘it 
is possible that it may so happen). The imitation can also cause 
changes in other directions. If one can use the future with a sans 
‘to have faith’ as in the above sentence 8,5,2, 1 so one can now also use 
with vid ‘to know’ e.g. tau yddi krsnau syatdm anyataro vd krsnas tatra 
vidyat : varsisydty, aisdmah parjdnyo vfstimdn bhavisyatlti ‘when in a 
ceremony both the bulls are black or one of them is black, so can one 
conclude from it that it will rain, to-day Parjanya will be rich in rain 
3,3,4,11.’ So the future in -syati approaches the future in -tar, so 
in the forecast puretithyai marisyasi ‘you will die before so and so 
many’ 11,6,3,11; and also occurs at the same time with it in the sen- 
tence tau cen me vivaksydti nd vai jdtu yusmakam imam kascid brahmo 
dyarn jeteti, tau cen me ndvivaksydti mddhdsya vi patisyatiti 14,6,8,1. 
It is, however, very noteworthy drat the exact dating which we come 
across with future in -tar so often, do not come forth with the future 
in -syati. In the great number of examples which I have gone 
through, I have only found a few in which pratar stands with the future 
and these are exactly characteristic of the difference between the two 
futures. Above I have cited the sentence which expresses the fore- 
cast of UrvasI : gandharvds te pratar vdram ddtdrah ‘the Gandharvas 
will grant you a boon tomorrow’ with this one can now compare 1,1, 1,7 
mdno ha vai devA manusydsyd jananti, ta enam etadvratdm upayantam 
viduh pratar no yaksyata iti. In this sentence an occurrence which 
happens once is not predicted but a natural conclusion happening 
always is drawn. It is to be rendered exactly as ‘the gods know the 
mind of men, always when he accepts this vow they know of him that 
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lie will offer to them tomorrow.’ Similarly 2,3,1,13 and also 1 1,2,4,10. 

It is not my intention to follow further the development of the 
future-idea namely not to point out how the same receives some other 
turn appearing in the second person and how it is recognized in 
diffent types of sentences. It is sufficient for me to have shown that 
the SB. possesses three tenses to which we can give the name future 
according to our classical terminology, namely formed of da: dasyan 
bhavati, with the optative dasyan sydt; ddsyami; data; and that these 
three tenses distinguish themselves from each other clearly according 
to use. It is without doubt that only one of them, dasy&mi, is an 
Indo-Germanic formation, the other two formations are younger than 
than Rgveda. 

I hope these illustrations will suffice to show that the syntactical 
research can win a great deal from the Brahmanas. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MUSLIM POLITY IN EARLY 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA (1236-46 A.D.). 

By S. K. Banerji 


Iltutmish died on April, 39, 1236 A.D. after a reign of twenty- 
five years. Though he had nominated his eldest daughter, Razia 
Sultana, as his heir-apparent, the nobles disregarded his wishes and 
raised to the throne his eldest surviving son, Ruknuddin FIruz. They 
probably thought that while Razia being a woman was not acceptable 
to the Muslims, Ruknuddin FIruz on account of his experience as 
governor successively of Badaun and of Lahore would be. In fact 
according to Minhaj. ‘The people had their eyes upon him since 
after (the late) Malik Nasiruddin Mahmud r he was the eldest of the 
Sultan’s sons.’ 

So they raised Ruknuddin to the throne. But within a short 
time they had to regret their choice for more than one reason ; 

Firstly, as Minhaj says, 

‘As soon as the Maliks returned from the court to their head- 
quarters, Sultan Ruknuddin opened the doors of the treasuries and 
plunged himself in pleasure ; and in the distribution of the wealth of 
the treasuries showed improper excess ; owing to his too much greed 
for enjoyment and amusement, disorder crept in the affairs, the 
policies, and the administration of the kingdom.’ 

Secondly, Ruknuddin’s mother was alienating the people by her 
tyranny. In Iltutmish’s reign, she was the head of the female establish- 
ment of the palace and bore the titles or Khudawanda-i-jahan, Shah-i- 
Turkan. 1 Now, as the Sultan’s mother she began to control the affairs 
of the State. In Minhaj’s words, ‘His (the Sultan’s) mother, Shah- 
i-Turkan, began to control the loosening and trying (of the affairs) 
of the kingdom and issue the Jarmans/ 

The nobles who had refused to make Razia their sovereign now 
found an equally impossible situation, viz. the dictation of a woman. 
Things might have been allowed to drift for some time more, if Shah- 
i-Turkan had been content with the mere issue of the Jarmans. 

Thirdly, the Muslims in general and the nobles in particular 


1. T. N. p, 181. 
38—5 
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held Iltutmish’s memory in good esteem, and hence it was their desire 
that all those who had any relation with him should be allowed to 
enjoy peace and security. But it appears that Shah-i-Turkan did not 
subscribe to this policy. She bore grudge against those women who 
in Iltutmish’s life-time had looked down upon her in hauteur and 
disdain. Her treatment of them may be described in Minhaj’s 
words, ‘(She) caused injury to the women inmates of the palace and by 

her tyranny caused the death of several of them In 

addition to these actions, she ordered the blinding of the late Sultan’s 
son, Qutbuddln, who was wholly unobjectionable (in his behavour) 
and the orders were carried out.’ 

The result was that the Maliks rose in arms all over the kingdom, 
e.g., the prince Ghiyasuddin in Oudh, Malik Izzuddin Muhammad 
Salarl in Badaun, Malik Izzuddin Kablr Khan in Multan, Malik 
Saifuddin Kojx in Hansi, Malik Alauddln Jani in Lahore. Even the 
minister, Nizamulmulk Muhammad Junaidi, left the king and went 
over to the rebels : 

Fourthly, Shah-i-Turkan did not stop even here, but proceeded 
to destroy Razia. Probably there was some reason for her action ; 
lor, according to Minhaj, ‘Sultana Razia began abusing Ruknudclin’s 
mother.’ When the unpopular Shah-i-Turkan took steps to capture 
and kill her, the city rose en masse and captured the queen mother. A 
little later, Ruknuddin also who had retired to Kllu-garhl, one of the 
suburbs of Delhi, was captured and put to death on November 9, 1236 
A.D. after a reign of six months and seven days. 

The populace and a few nobles of the city already after the queen 
mother’s capture and in Ruknuddin’s life-time had gathered round 
Razia, swore allegiance, and raised her to the throne. An unprece- 
dented wave _ of sympathy for Razia’s distresses during the last six 
months had inclined the mass towards her and the few nobles who 
joined her also consoled themselves with the thought that after all they 
were correcting their mistake and respecting Iltutmish’s choice. 

Sultana Razia had several regal qualifications according to the 
Mediaeval standard. One was that she was the daughter of the chief 
queen, . Turkan Khatun, who resided in the chief royal palace, 
Kushk-i-Firuzi. Secondly, she was a highly accomplished lady. Accord- 
ing to Minhaj, she was Sagacious, just, benevolent, patron of learning, 

'■ • the cherisher of the subjects, and slayer of the armies 

During her father s lifetime, she had exercised authority. Thirdly 
she had already acted as the governor of Gwalior and was conversant 
T 9 ™ Iltutmish s principles of government, and after Nasiruddln 
Mahmud s death had been declared heir-apparent. 
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But she had the serious disqualification of being an unmarried 
woman. It is true that she was probably the oldest among Iltut- 
mish’s surviving children and had reached the age of majority ; but 
still she was looked upon as a helpless woman who was as yet unpro- 
vided with the protection of a husband and certainly as one veiled 
from the public gaze, unfit to rule a kingdom. 

A serious difficulty arose at the very commencement of her 
reign. The chief minister, Nizamulmulk Muhammad Junaidi 
deserted her cause and joined the nobles who had lately combined 
against Ruknuddin FIruz. All of them together made a demostra- 
tion against the new ruler. The reason of their dissatisfaction may 
have been altruistic ; for they had never seen a woman actually 
ruling a kingdom and they might have based their objections on the 

Quranic verses, ^ ^ ur* vv^ Sta Y in your houses; 2 ^ jUjJ| ^ 
they (the women) cast down their looks;' 1 5 J 1 * * ‘the men 

are a degree above them (the women)’ 4 s L»o-i| (jr k JC ^J| 3 'the 

men are the maintainers of the women’ 6 Similarly they probably 
objected to her remaining single to the adult age, basing their objec- 
tion on another Quranic verse 11| ‘marry those among 

you who are single’. 7 Probably they were unaware that in Central 
Asia the Turk! Muslim women led a freer life and Iltutmish acting 
on the Central Asian practice, had brought up his daughter in equa- 
lity with his sons. So by relying too much on the Quranic verses, the 
minister and the chief nobles opposed the Queen. 

At first Razia proved equal to the occasion. She obtained help 
from the other quarters e.g\, Qanauj and Oudh, next won over 
two of the hostile nobles, and with their help destroyed the remaining 
opposing nobles and minister, Nizamulmulk Muhammad Junaidi 
For some time afterwards she had no other trouble. In Minhaj’s 
words, ‘from the territory of Lakhnawti to Diwal s and Damrilah all 
the maliks and amirs manifested their obedience and submission.’ 
Thus, she was able to get over the earlier prejudices of the Muslims 
against her rule. 


2. See the Quran 33: 33. 3. 24: 31. 4. 2: 228. 

5. 4 : 34. 6. The modern commentators give other interpreta- 

tions to these restrictions. See Amir All : The Spirit of Islam, Part II, Chapter 

V on 'the status of women in Islam.’ 

7. 24 : 32. 8. Situated in Sindh. 
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When, after some time, the people had grown used to a woman’s 
rule, Sultan Razia took the next step she considered essential for the 
efficiency of her government. Let us quote Mirihaj 

“Sultan Razia discarded the woman’s dress and the pardah, put 
on a long gown and a head-gear, and appeared in public., and when 
she rode on an elephant, all people could see her openly.” 

Farishta adds one or two other details about her, viz., that she 
revived ShamsI regulations of her father’s time, and used to adminis- 
ter justice in person. Razia’s audacity brought about a success. In 
putting on a long gown and a head-gear she was partly obeying the 

Quranic injunctions ^ ^ “(let 

women) not display their ornaments and let them wear their head- 
coverings over their bosoms . 9 

Everything went on smoothly for sometime, and the grumbling 
nobles held their peace. It was only when the Queen bestowed some 
extra favour on her Lord of the Stable, Jamaluddin Yaqut, by plac- 
ing him near the throne, that the pent-up feeling of the grumblers 
found expression in rebellion. If they had been more patient in 
their criticisms, they would have noticed that the favour to the dark- 
complexioned Abyssinian might not have been prompted by any 
strong emotion of love. If she had so desired, she might have 
favoured him less openly or might have chosen a person of hand- 
somer features and might have pursued her criminal desires in her 
palace, far away from the public gaze. But the prejudiced nobles 
were blind and their prejudices were so deep that unfounded calum- 
nies were handed down from one generation to another until the 
historians of the sixteenth century repeated them. Badaunl and 
Nizamuddln Ahmad make an Amir-ul-Umara (the premier noble- 
man) of the Abyssinian and make him lend a hand to her at the time 
of her mounting her horse or elephant. Minhaj, the contemporary 
historian, relates nothing of the kind. 

The prejudices against the Queen were wide-spread and she held 
her head high for a time by defeating Malik Izzuddln Khan-i-Ayaz 
of Lahore. But she could not cope with the other rebels. The 
nobles had mustered strong under the lead of Ikhtiyaruddin Altu- 
niyah, the governor of Bhatinda, and even some of the Delhi officials 
had joined the rebels, the most prominent of the officials being Malik- 
i-Kabir Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin. Such a wide-spread opposition boded 
ill for the Queen. She was defeated and captured at Bhatinda, and her 


9. See the Quran 24 : 31. 
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henchman, Yaqut, was put to death. Yaqut’s death and her own im- 
prisonment did not finally close her political career ; for now having 
tasted of power, she thirsted for it, converted her jailor into a husband, 
and with his support made another bid for the throne. The attempt 
failed leading to her and her husband’s death. 

It will be seen from the above narration based mainly on the 
contemporary authorities of the period that the gravamen of the 
charges against her was based on her being a woman. It would have 
been prudence if she had realized the strength of the prejudices and 
bad refused to occupy the throne at all. But her own confidence and 
administrative experience and the reflection that the sagacious Iltut- 
mish’s nomination of her as the heir-apparent could not be wrongly 
conceived led her to the hope of securing a revision of opinion in her 
favour. If she had been a mediocrity, after her accession to the throne, 
she might have been content to rule by a deputy, herself choosing to 
remain in seclusion and throwing all responsibility on the deputy. 
But her enthusiasm, superior intellect, and higher sense of duty, for- 
bade her to adopt a course which would have meant so far as she was 
concerned resignation of the administration into the hands of the less 
capable minister. Hence she had chosen to govern in person and had 
hoped that the same set of the nobles, i.e. belonging to the Shams! 
order, who had deposed Ruknuddm for incompetence and tyranny, 
would approve of her assiduousness and personal supervision of the 
administration. 

The Queen had not lessened her interest in her people. But the 
ignorant nobles fretted under the rule of a woman considering it to be 
uncanonical and so getting hold of the flimsiest excuse of her favour 
to Yaqut deposed her. The unkind fate was against the conscientious 
Razia and for her only natural defect, viz., of being a woman, merci- 
lessly punished her. Probably not for a day had she found ease and 
comfort as ruler, and slander must have dogged her incessantly. Iltut- 
mish is to be held partly responsible for his daughter’s misfortunes ; 
for he should have realized that India was not Central Asia and so an 
unmarried woman ruler would meet with insurmountable difficulties. 
She might have been more chaste than the more successful women 
rulers of Europe, Queen Elizabeth of England, Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land, or Empress Catharine of Russia, but her rule was considerably 
shorter, because the east tolerated less a woman ruler than the west. 

Muizuddin Bahram had been proclaimed ruler on April 22 , 1240 
A.D. On the day of his accession, there were three prominent nobles 
Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin, the Lord Chamberlain, Ikhtiyaruddin Altu- 
niya, the leader of the rebel nobles who had deposed Razia and raised 
Bahram to the throne, and Nizamulmulk Muhzabuddin Muhammad 
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Jwaz, the minister. From the start Bahrain failed to act as ruler and 
allowed the three chiefs to quarrel among themselves for power. Soon 
after Bahrain's accession, Aitigin married the king’s full sister obtained 
the deputyship of the king, and ‘assumed control over the disposal of 
the state-affairs’ in conjunction with Nizamulmulk. Altuniya, who 
had taken the largest share in dethroning Razia and had obtained no 
reward, now realized that he had been made a cat’s paw by the other 
two. He sullenly retired to his jdglr, meditated revenge, married 
Razia, and set her up again as a claimant for the throne of Delhi. 
But his scheme did not fructify, and both he and Razia disappeared 
from the scene. 


Bahrain was an unworthy successor of Iltutmish. Instead of 
evolving a sound administrative system, he set himself up as an oppo- 
nent of his own officials. On the flimsy pretext of Aitigin’s assuming 
royal airs 10 and Nizamulmulk’s sharing power with Aitigin, he sent 
assassins to kill both of them. Aitigin was killed but the minister 
escaped with a wound. Of course, henceforward Nizamulmulk was 
at heart bitterly hostile to the king and patiently waited for his oppor- 
tunity to do away with him. 

Bahrain was living m a fool’s paradise and was never aware of 
the full depth of the minister’s hostility. He appointed Badruddln 
Sunqar as his new Lord Chamberlain. Sunqar was an arrogant noble- 
man who created trouble as soon as he was elevated to the high office. 
The minister, in his own interest, chose for the moment to oppose 
Sunqar in the latter s struggle with the king with the result that the 
Lord Chamberlain was destroyed. The trouble, did not end here. 
Sunqar had belonged to the privileged Shamsi order, and his death 
excited the other Shamsi nobles. They loudly protested against the 
king’s policy of destroying his own nobles and insisted on his playino- 
a more magnanimous role and on his concentration on administration! 

n opportunity soon arose to find out whether any change in the 
kings attitude had taken place. The Mongols had invaded the 
Punjab and besieged Lahore then governed by the valiant Qarakush. 
qarakush continued to hope for some time for succour reaching him 
!° m n eihi and when none reached him, at last was forced to surren- 
der December as, 1241 A.D. After the fall of Lahore, the king par- 
uaiiy woke and sent an army under the minister and some prominent 
do es ut committed the blunder of not accompanying it himself, 
lhe result was the failure of the expedition. Without their king, 


10. He had an elephant at the entrance of his palace 
reserved only for a king. - 


The privilege was 
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neither the commanders nor the soldiers had any interest in the com- 
paign. They regarded their king as a coward who evaded the res- 
ponsibilities of a leader. But their annoyance knew no bound when 
they learnt that the king from Delhi had given orders to Niz am ulmulk 
for the death of a number of the nobles and others. This was Nizamul- 
mulk s doing. He had patiently waited so long and now made a 
move in order to accomplish the king’s death. He had artfully and 
falsely mentioned the unruliness of several of the nobles and others 
and had obtained a free permission to destroy them. The list of the 
condemned persons he now published in the camp. The indignant 
nobles now found their king to be not only a coward but also a pros- 
pective murderer on a huge scale ; so leaving the Punjab in the hands 
of the Mongols, the^ retraced their steps to Delhi in order to reckon 
with their king. 

The Sultan even now did not realize his danger. He continued 
to pin his faith on a local darwesh and his miracles and concentrated 
his affection on two of his slaves but neglected the discontented nobles. 
They had already made two unsuccessful experiments in kingship in 
raising Ruknuddln and Razia to the throne. They did not want if 
it could be helped to make another experiment. So they were in a 
conciliatory mood and were prepared to guarantee Bahrarn his throne 
if he would not molest them and if he would listen to their reasonable 
suggestions for the improvement of the administration. Bahrain, who 
had been placed on the throne, because he was Iltutmish’s son, should 
have respected his father’s ShamsI order and agreed at once to the 
requests of the nobles. But he delayed too long in making up his 
mind, and events followed in quick succession. The city and fort- 
ress of Delhi were captured by the rebels, the king was deposed on 
May in, 1242 A.D., and five days later he was put to death. 


TO SUM UP OUR CONCLUSIONS : 

(1) Bahram’s accession was an expression of the people’s un- 
willingness to accept a woman’s rule. 

(s) His measures were unworthy of a king. He acted as a 
partisan and conspirator and the murder of Aitigln was the result of 
one of his conspiracies. He was also craven-hearted and did not dare 
go to the Punjab to lead a compaign against the Mongols. He thus 
lowered himself in the estimation of his subjects in comparison with 
his late sister, Razia, who at least was not afraid of war. 
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(3) Bahram never realized his true relations with the nobles of 
the Sharnsi order. Instead of trusting those who had raised him to 
the throne and utilizing their talents in the interest of the kingdom, 
he behaved as an enemy to them. The nobles in fact all along had 
desired for his continuation on the throne. He had only to respect 
the Shamsi order and they would in return leave him alone. There 
is much truth in the statement that, ‘their (the nobles’) compact with 
Bahrain at the time of his accession clearly indicated their determina- 
tion to retain all authority for themselves and the king by destroying 
one of their number, sealed his fate.’ 11 

(4) The king was blind to the frontier problems and foreign 
invasions and was absorbed in trivial matters of the capital. Hence 
the demand that he should either mend his ways or vacate the throne 
for some one more capable. A more promising ruler was the need 
of the hour. 

At Bahrain’s death, the succession question again came to the fore- 
front. The deposition of the Sultan had been achieved by the nobles 
without the aid of any prince and some of them desired to revise the 
law of succession making it open to a wider circle than Iltutmish’s 
family. The Shamsi order had supplied the chief administrators of 
the kingdom and hence they were called aJjo ‘the pillars 

of the kingdom.’ Those who were dissatisfied with the failure of Iltut- 
mish’s children as rulers naturally thought of one of these administra- 
tors as a candidate for the throne. The chief of them, Izzuddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, Iltutmish’s son-in-law, who had taken lead 
against Ruknuddin and Bahrain proclaimed himself king and for a 
brief moment he was recognised as such by others. But then the tide 
turned against him and the people did not approve of his kingship. 
Their fear was that Izzuddin ’s kingship would set up some other pro- 
minent noble against him and thus a state of civil war would continue 
for sometime. So the nobles in a body gathered at Iltutmish’s tomb, 
put their heads together, and repudiated the proclamation of Izzuddin’s 
sovereignty. Then they deliberated who should be the successor and 
in this deliberation Izzuddin, finding himself rejected, also joined. 
Out of respect to Iltutmish’s memory they had gathered at his tomb 
and now because of a similar respect determined to place one of 
Iltutmish s descendants on the throne. They released the princes, 
Alauddin Masud, Nasiruddln Mahmud and Jalaludclin Masud, the 
first a grandson and the two latter, the sons of Iltutmish and chose the 
first as their new Sultan, probably because he was the oldest of the 
three. Nasiruddin and Jalaluddin were appointed governors of 


u. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 
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Bahraich and Qanauj respectively. The nobles were in a conciliatory 
mood and rewarded Izzuddin for his support of their measures by a 
grant of three provinces, Ajmer, Nagore, and Mandawar . 12 For 
some time, matters went on smoothly. The king commanded in per- 
son his army against the Mongols and Izzuddin Kishlu Khan brought 
his contigent to his master’s aid and the expedition was a success, the 
Mongols retreating to their territory. 

Later on troubles arose. The king neglected the administration 
and took to the dangerous practice of killing his maliks. To quote 
Minhaj 

“(The worthies persons) used to influence him in the committal 
of unworthy acts and habits so much so that (the practice of) seizing 
and killing his maliks was gaining a place in his nature and he was 
steadfastly following the resolve. All his good qualities turned . away 
from the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality^ pleasures, and 
the chase, to such a degree of excess that disaffection began to spread 
through the country and the affairs of the kingdom to be neglected.” 

Secondly, the Mongols attacked Multan and notv Izzuddin joined 
them against his master. So the nobles again gathered together, 
decided to repalce Alauddln Mastid by his uncle, Nasiruddin, who had 
made a name as governor of Bahraich . 13 ‘Rebellions which he lacked 
the strength or the energy to suppress, rendered him apprehensive 
and suspicious of all around him (Alauddln)’; so great secrecy was 
observed in bringing Nasiruddin to Delhi. Once within the city, his 
enthronement was easily accomplished. 


TO SUM UP THE MAIN FEATURES OF ALAUDDIN MASUD's REIGN .* 

(1) The nobles declined to admit the claims of any and every 
nobleman, be he ever so great so long as Iltutmish’s descendants were 
alive. 

(2) Izzuddin Balban was a noted warrior, member of the 


12. Situated eight miles north of Bijnor. Izzuddin was governing a large 
territory extending in patches from Ajmer to Bijnor. 

13. To quote only one passage from Raverty, ‘He undertook many expedi- 
tions against the infidels in that territory and the (adjacent) mountains ; and the 
province of Bahraich, through his auspicious arrival there, assumed a most 
flourishing condition.’ See p. 676. 


89—6 
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Shams! order, and Iltutmish’s son-in-law. At first there was a procla- 
mation of his accession to the throne but it was almost immediately 
after repudiated. Izzuddln did not resent the repudiation ; instead, he 
joined the other nobles in the deliberations for the selection of 
Bahrain’s successor. 

(3) Alauddin Masud was chosen king because he was the oldest 
of the princes. Nasiruddin born in 626 A.H. — 1229 A.D. was only 
a boy of thirteen and Jalaluddin Masud was still younger. 

(4) So long as Alauddin Masud ruled wisely, he was supported 
by the nobles including Izzuddln. When he turned to evil ways and 
took to killing the maliks, the nobles turned against him and replaced 
him by Nasiruddin. 

(5) Nasiruddin, a youth in his teens, was chosen, firstly, because 
he had proved successful as governor in Bahraich ; and, secondly, be- 
cause the nobles still held to the policy of selecting a member of Iltut- 
mish’s family as their king and thus they obviated the chances of any 
struggle among themselves. 



ECONOMIC WEALTH AND PROSPERITY AS DEPICTED 

BY KALIDASA . 1 


By Bhagwat Saran Upadhyaya 

The reader of the works of Kalidasa is struck by the prosperous 
condition of the people which is most lavishly attested by innumerable 
allusions of economic nature. It must be noted, however, that since 
he refers only to the rich section of the society his description cannot 
always be accepted as depicting the state of the common people. 

Yet from what one reads in his works one is over- 
General Prosperity whelmed with the evidence of opulence and plenty. 

Big mansions with their many-storeyed roofs, raised 
attic rooms, balconies and terraces were a common sight along both 
sides of streets. To many of these houses and for the general use of 
the people outside (bahirupavana) were attached luxuriously laid out 
gardens where flowers and plants of every season were grown in abun- 
dance in the lovely beds of the rich Indian soil. 'The wealth of pre- 
cious stones was not only a source of income to the state but in most 
cases also satisfied the tastes of the luxury-loving rich who put them 
to different uses in life. Food was rich and wine was much in use. 
Trade flourished and the caravans of merchants by land and Sdrtha- 
vahas by sea poured forth immense wealth got in trade ( Vanijya ). 
Trade routes were much frequented. Cities, numerous in the land, 
were noisy and thickly thronged by people. Shops lined both sides 
of the highway and rich customers moved to and fro making their 
purchases in the crowded bazars where articles, big and small, were 
heaped in piles from all lands with which India carried on her brisk 
trade. We shall now survey below the economic state of the people 
under specific heads. 

The following were the sources of the national wealth. Agri- 
culture 2 was the main source of the sustenance of 
National Wealth, people as also of the land revenue for the state. 

Pastures 3 yielded grass for crores 4 of cows and other 
cattle. Ferries 5 paid were considerable ; trade and commerce brought 

i. This paper forms a chapter of the author’s forthcoming book : India as 

Depicted in Works of Kalidasa. 2 . Meghaduta, Pftrva, 16. 

3 . Raghuvamsa , XVI. 2. 4 . jri; cfftfer: Ibid., II, 49, 

5. Kumar asambhava, VIII. 34; Raghu., XVI, 2, 
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in much riches, and forests yielded elephants for warfare and ivory. 
Exhaustively worked mines 0 yielded precious stones and metals, dia- 
monds, marbles and gold. Seas 6 7 were the source of pearls, conches, 
various shells (Sukti ) and corals, and so were certain rivers 8 * the source 
of pearls and their sands that of gold-dust 0 (kanakasikata). 

The wide expanse of the land which brought enormous revenue 
to the coffers of the state and fed the swelling masses of the country, 
ieached the shores of the seas. Many crops 10 (sasya) were cultivated 
and grown. The following is a record of the vari- 
Agriculture. ous grains referred to by Kalidasa as sown and har- 

vested in the Indian soil Wheat, barley , 11 another 
kind of small sprouts of barley , 12 paddy 13 of various sorts, sugar-canes 14 * 
and saffron . 10 The above were extensively sown and harvested in 
soil fitted to their cultivation. Thus the Punjab and uplands of the 
U.P. grew wheat and barley, while Bihar, the low-lying plains of 


Bengal and the southern plateau, paddy. We read of many kinds of 
paddy sown, namely Sali, 16 Kalamd" and Brihi. A particular area of 
land in Kashmir produced the precious saffron . 18 Sugar-canes yielded 
various processes ( vikara ) of sugar 19 (gudavikcira). We read of the 
pleasant aroma rising from the recently tilled fields of the province 
of Mala . 20 

There were other auxiliaries of agriculture. Oxen were utilized 
x .1. . r to till the soil; and bulls , 21 mules 22 and camels 23 were 
Agriculture ° beasts of burden. Pastures 24 particularly on the 

° ' low-lying hills, yielded rough grass for the sheep 


6. Raghu., III. 18, XVII. 66, XVIII. 22; Malavikagnimitra, V. 18. 

7. Raghu., III. 9, IV. 50, X. 30, 85, XIII. 13, 17 ; Rtusamhara, III. 4; 
Mat., I. 6. 

8. Raghu., IV. 50. 9. Meghaduta, Uttara, 4. 

10. Raghu., X. 59, XVII. 66. 

11 . tbtrrjt ( commentator) Raghu., VII, 27. 

12 . Hit* x. Ibid., X. 43, XIII. 49; Ku., VII. 17. 

13. Raghu., IV. 20, 37; Rtu., Ill,, 1,10,16, IV. 1,7,18, V. 1,16. 

x 4 - Raghu., IV. 20; Rtu., V. 1,16; Sdkuntala, p. 224. 

15. Raghu., IV. 67; Rtu., IV. 2, V. 9, VI. 4,12. 

16. Raghu., IV. 20; Rtu., III. 1,10,16, IV. 1,7, 18, V. 1,16. 
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which supplied the nation with warm wool 25 (patrorna ). Cattle were 
fed in these pastures. Selu 2!i has been used both by Kalidasa 27 and 
Kautilya 28 in two senses, firstly, in the sense of irrigation, and secondly, 
in that of building bridges suggesting a yield in ferries. While con- 
veying the latter sense, however, both use the term Setubandha . 39 

Varta 39 was the rearing of the cattle. The pas- 
Pasture. tures yielded excellent fodder for the bulls, oxen 

and the cows. We read of crores 31 of cows forming 
the national wealth. Also the meadows furnished fodder for the 
horses, cattle, mules and the camels. 

The chief occupations of the people were the following : 
agriculture (dealt with above); metal-working, done by goldsmiths 
and other artisans ; 32 weaving, which produced cotton and silk fine 
enough to be blown away by the breath 83 as also canvas-like cloth 
thick and strong enough to serve for tents ; 34 trade , 35 arms ; 3C fish-catch- 
ing, 3 ' sailors’ work 33 and other ways of living by the net , 30 government 
service , 40 teaching of fine arts , 41 the priesthood , 42 music and dancing , 43 
gardening , 44 fowler’s work , 45 masons’ work 40 and the like. 


25. trafar* Mai., V. 12, ibid., p. 105 ; Ku. } VII. 35. 

26. Raghu ., XVI. 2. 

27. Ibid., cf. ibid., IV. 38; Kit., VIII. 34. 

28. Arthasastm, Book III. Ch. 8; and Book VII. Ch. 14. 

29. Kit., viii. 34; Raghu., xvi. 33; Arthasastm, Book III. Ch. 8. 

30. Raghu., xvi. 2. 31. Ibid., ii. 49. 

32. 61m Mai., p. 4. 

33. Ibid., v. 41,49,63,73, vii. 2. xi. 93, xiii. 79, xvi. 55, 73; Vik., p. 121. 

34. Mai., I. 17. 33. finf: Raghu., xvii. 62. 

36. Sak., p. 183. 37. vhfTlbid. 

38. wrsftwhh Ibid. 

39. The army, ministers and other employees of the Government. 

40. Mai., p. 17. 

41. $ak., p. 183. 

42. Courtezans. 
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46. Ibid., iii. 18, xvii. 66, xviii. 22; Mai., V. 1$. 
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From frequent allusions to mines 47 and their yields we learn that 
Mines and diey were exhaustively worked and produced pre- 

Minerais cious stones and metals and other minerals. 

' " ’ The following are the precious stones 48 (mani) 

named by the poet : vajra '' 0 (diamond), padmaragaf 0 pusparagaf 1 
mahanila 53 or indranila , M marakata H (emerald), vaidurya/‘ r ’ sphatika 16 
(crystals), manasiW (marbles), suryakanta ss (sun-glass) and candra- 
kdnta so (moon-glass). The two last named were respectively sun and 
moon gems resembling crystals. The latter was supposed to ooze out 
water in drops at the touch of the beams of the moon 00 whereas the 
former ‘received, like a sun-glass, from the sun the flame that fell 


upon and destroyed wood .’ 01 This refers to the well-known fact that 
the rays of the sun received and transmitted by the sun-glass to a 
piece of wood beneath it burnt it. This disc of crystal was not a 
fabulous stone with fabulous properties, as some 62 imagine, but was 
a kind of glass lens and it shows that Indians were not ignorant of 
the properties of this glass or crystal when Kalidasa wrote his 
Abijndna Sakuntala .' 13 The following metals were drawn from the 
mines : gold " 4 (suvarn, hema, hiranya , kanaka , kdncana and dravida) 
sand or dust of gold Cu (kanaka.sikata), which yielded most of the orna- 
ments, silver '' 0 (raj ala ), copper 07 (tdnira) and iron ore 08 (ayas), from 
which the necessaries of war and other requirements produced by 
cast-iron-like hammer 60 (ayoghana) were cast and fashioned. We read 
of a certain other metal, perhaps mica, manganese or glass from which 
looking glasses 70 were manufactured. Other products of the mines 
and mountains have also beeen mentioned : sindura 71 (red lead), 


47 - Raghu., iii. 18, xvii. 53, 59, xviii. 
Mai, V. 18. 


42, xix. 45; Ku., viii. 75; M.U., 4,16; 
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52. Ibid., xiii. 54, xvi. 69; ALP., 46, M.U., 14. 53. M.U., 13. 

54. Ku., i. 24, vii. 10; M.U., 13; Rtu., ii. 5. 

55. Raghu., xiii. 69; Ku., vi. 42; M.V., 16. 

56. Ku., vi. 38. 57. Raghu), xi. 21; Sak.,11. 7. 

58. ALU., 7. 59. Ibid., 60. Sak., II. 7. 
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63. Ku. , vii. 50; Raghu., i. 10,30, ii. 36, iv. 70, v. 2,29, vi. 79; M.V., 4,16. 

64. M.V., 4, (perhaps also from sands of a river). 65. Rtu., ii. 13. 

66. Ku., i. 44, vi. 51. 67. Raghu., xiv. 33. 68. Ibid. 

6g. Ibid., xiv. 37, xvii. 26, xix. 28,30; Ku., vii. 22,36, viii. 11; Sak., VII. 32. 

70. Rtu., 1. 24. 71. Raghu., vi. 55, vii. 8; Ku., vi 51; Rtu., iv, 
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manahsila ” (realgar) used in various cosmetic preparations, gairika 73 
(dhaturaga, dhaturasa, dhaturenu), a kind o£ red stone yielding colour, 
and saileya, n a stone secretion (fluid) containing strong medicinal 
properties, much used in the preparation of Ayurvedic tonics, mostly 
used in metabolic diseases. We have no comprehensive mention of 
specific rocks, yet stray allusions furnish the following kinds of them, 
namely, slid 71 meaning all simple rocks of granite and sandstone, crystal- 
line rocks , 70 perhaps also including marble (manisild) and a kind of 
red stone, 77 — gem ( adrigairika ). 

The river TamraparnI of the Pandya country of the south and 
the Indian ocean have been noted by the poet for 
yields of the their precious and useful yields. Seas 78 have been 

Marine sources. considered the womb which yielded precious gems 79 
(ratna). They yielded, besides, pearls 80 (mukta), 
conch-shells 81 (sankha-yutham) discovered in lots and so commonly 
used in peace and war, shells 82 (sukti— vernacular sipi) and corals 83 
(vidruma). The river TamraparnI has been referred to as a prolific 
source of pearls . 34 It may be noted that this source continues to 
yield pearls even now. 

The wild extensively growing forests yielded, besides building 
timber and fuel, the sacred skin of the ruru, ss krsnasara deer, and 
other valuable skins 86 ( ajinaratna, perhaps of the tiger and the leopord), 
musk 87 ( mrgandbhi ) obtained from the navel of the roaming deer, 
lac 88 (laksa), furnishing women with their various dyes, and the yak 
tail 89 (camari) so commonly used as a symbol of royalty and serving 
p as a fly-whisk. The elephants were caught as a state 

rorests. monopoly 00 from the forests of Kaliiiga 91 and 

Kamarupa . 92 They have been associated also with Anga . 03 The 


72. Raghu., xii. So; Ku., i. 55. 

73. Raghu.j iv. 71, v. 44,72; Kit., i. 7, vi. 51; M.U., 42. 

74. Raghu., vi. 51; Ku., i. 55. 75. M.U., 42. 

76. Raghu., xiii. 69; Ku., vi. 42; M.U., 16. 

77. M.U., 42, Raghu., v. 72. 78. Raghu., iii. 9, x. 30,85. 

79. ibid., vi. 14,79; M - v -> 5- 

80. Raghu., xiii. 17, xix. 45; Ku., vii. 10; Mai., I. 6. 

81. Raghu., xiii. 13; Rtu., iii. 4. 82. Raghu., xiii. 17; Mai., I. 6. 

83. Raghu., vi. 16,31. 84. Ibid., iv. 50. 85. Ibid., iii. 31. 

86. Ibid., iv. 65, 87. ibid., 74; Rtu., vi. 12. 88. Rtu., vi. 13. 

89. Ku., i. 13. 90. Raghu., xvi. 2. 

91. Ibid., iv. 40. 9?. Ibid., 83. 
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state monopoly of catching elephants also suggests that perhaps these 
forests which yielded elephants were preserved. It may be noted 
that Kautilya refers to preserved forests of elephants . 9 ' 1 It may also be 
noted that Kalidasa makes elephants exempt from being shot at on 
the spout . 93 These elephants were utilized in times of war and they 
formed one of the four traditional columns of an Indian army . 96 
When they were dead their tusks 97 fetched high prices in the market 
of ivory. The forests also yielded building material for the river- 
canoes 98 and the coastal rowing boats 99 and the inland 100 and sea- 
going 101 vessels for war 102 and trade . 106 The Himalayan mountains, 
besides yielding mineral dusts 10 ' 1 of various kinds, grew the 
Sala ,ns and devaclaru 106 which produced raisin ( niryasa , kslra), the 
source of important oil. Further the wildly growing trees of the 
Malaya produced spices like cardamom 107 (eld), cloves 108 (lavahga), and 
black pepper 109 (marica), as also betel leaves 110 (tambulavalll). Then 
there were the yields of fruit-trees in forests and orchards. The 


coastal countries produced cocoanuts and other palms and nuts des- 
cribed elsewhere . 111 Sandal was also obtained from the sandal 
forests 112 of the Malaya valley. 

Trade and commerce (vanijam ) 113 flourished briskly as may be 
j , j gathered from references to busy trade carried on 

C 3 ■ n by princely merchants who flooded the country with 

11 a flow r of wealth 114 (clhardsarah) and who were ad- 

dressed by the kind with considerable deference . 113 There were two 
trade routes , 110 those of the land and the sea. Raghu prefers the land- 
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route , 117 ( sthalavartmana ) to sea-route. This shows that there was a 
sea-route, besides, to reach the P ersians which he forsook from some 
consideration, may be religious as the commentator suggests . 118 
For a conqueror who had overrun the entire country proceeding by 
the land, reference afresh to taking journey by land in the middle of 
his conquest would mean nothing unless we suppose that there was a 
sea-route also on the shore leading from Trikuta. It was here that 
the two routes bifurcated. Probably from here people embarked on 
sea voyages for Persia, and other places by ship. It may be further 
noted that Bharukacca was a flourishing sea-port in the vicinity. 
The great land-route which ran from one end of the country to the 
other was variously known as mahtipatha , 11S rajapatha , 1SC and narenclra- 
marga ni (great highway or royal highway). The inland trade was very 
brisk as is attested by the Malavikagnimitra 122 although the highways 
at certain danger zones were not altogether free from danger of 
robbers 123 and we read of occasional cases of plunder of the caravans 124 
being reported to the king. The inland trade-route of India may 
have been one indicated by the southward march of Raghu in course 
of his conquest . 125 Aja’s march to the country of the Bhojas (Berar) 
was perhaps another route leading to south-mid-India . 120 A third 
was perhaps one taken by the cloud-messenger in the Meghaduta , 1 '- 7 
but this route can be accepted only with some modification. Ujjayin! 
must have, for example, lain on the highway to the north although in 
one which the cloud-messenger takes it lies off the way and the mes- 
senger has to bend his course 128 in order to reach the poet’s pleasant 
resort. The cloud naturally should have taken a direct course to the 
north, the dense forests or high mountains having been no barriers to 
its flight overhead. But for a tradesman or a pedlar these would have 
proved unsurmountable barriers. The route, therefore, probably 
had Ujjayin! also lying on it. 

The existence of the seaborne trade is attested by ample evidence. 
We have already shown that there was a sailing route to Persia by 
sea which Raghu preferred to leave perhaps because of religious consi- 
derations. The people of the Vanga country are said to have possessed 

117. Ibid., iv. 60. 118. Ibid, wra: 

119. Ku.j vii. 3. 120. Raghu., xiv. 30. 

121 . Ibid., 67 . 

122 . ^ fafast towt Mai, p. 98, I. 17. 
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warships. 129 Of course, this reference is to ferrying in the inland 
waterways. From other records we gather that India kept a commer- 
cial intercourse with Ceylon and the neighbouring islands of Burma 
and China, especially the islands of Java and Bali. Kalidasa men- 
tions canoes, 130 rowing coastal boats 131 of various kinds, one of them 
having a structure like a canopy 132 (vimdna) worthy of the state of a 
king. There were sea-going vessels which occasionally even sustained 
a wreckage. 133 In an important passage Kalidasa refers to merchants 
making sea voyages for the purposes of commerce. 134 The first 
seventeen verses of the thirteenth canto of the Raghuvamsa are no 
doubt descriptive of a sea voyage. In his phrase a dvipantara occuring 
in the Raghuvamsa VI, 57, the poet directly refers to the spice 
islands. 135 The China-silk 130 imported in India might have more pro- 
bably come by the sea-route. 

The trade of India may be described under the headings imports 
and exports. The articles mentioned below were those received from 
• other countries. A kind of silk came from China 

m P or * and was known as Cmamsulta . 137 The westerners 133 
(pascatyah ), both Persians 139 and Greeks, 140 have been mentioned by 
the poet as cavaliers ( asvasadhanah ). It is natural that fine horses 
were imported from the west. Kalidasa mentions an excellent breed 
of Vanayu lhl steeds in use in India. Kautilya 143 also mentions Vanayu 
as celebrated for its horses. Vanayu has been identified by Nundo 
Lai Dey with Arabia. 148 Arabia is noted for its breed of horses. 
Horses also came from Kamboja, 144 eastern Afghanistan. Cloves also 
came from other islands 145 as to-day. 

We are not sure as to which were the articles of export. But 
it may be surmised that the surplus of the grain 
Export. market, precious products of the mines and pearls, 
India always having been famous for her fisheries 

129. Raghu., iv. 36. 130. Ibid., i. 2. 

131. Ibid., iv. 36, xiv. 30. 132. Ibid., xvi. 68. 

133. Tlwr ftm-Sak., p. 219. 134. ibid. 

135. : Raghu., vi. 57. 

136. Ku.j vii. 3; Salt., I. 30. 137. Ibid. 

138. Raghu., iv. 62.. 139. Ibid., 60-65. 

140. Mai., p. 102. 141. Raghu., v. 73. 

142. Arthasastra, Book II. ch. 30. 

143. The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 22. 

144. Raghu., iv. 69-70. 145. ibid., vi. 57. 
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and ivory , 146 were exported to foreign lands. The famous spices 147 
of India, besides, must have been a coveted delicacy in those countries 
which did not produce them and with which India carried on trade. 
Since clothes of all seasons were extensively used which were woven 
with the finest fibres capable of being blown away by breath, we may 
infer that cloth was also exported. It may be noted that Pliny refers 
to such import of cloth into Rome from India. 

We have referred to briskness of inland trade. Kalidasa refers 
to mineral resources of Kamarupa 148 (the hilly tracts 
Inland Trade of Assam) which yielded gems in a large quantity. 

He has also mentioned mines 119 existing at several 
places. Then he refers also to the the pearl-fisheries in the Tamra- 
parni la0 and the Indian Ocean. These gems, pearls and other 
yields of the sea like the conch-shells, other shells ( sukta ) and corals 
must have been carried and sold in distant markets of India where 
there was a demand for them. Elephants in the same manner might 
have reached other corners of India from Kalinga , 151 Ahga 152 and 
Kamarupa . 183 It may be interesting to note that Kalinga has also 
been mentioned by Kautilya 1 * as the source of elephants. In the 
town the market place 155 (vipani) was crowded with people who came 
for making purchases. Nikskraya is the word used for purchasing . 156 
Big shops line both sides of the highway . 137 As far other shops, 
we read of those of liquor . 158 Upon the road people passed to and 
fro selling their articles and making their purchases, while clown on 
the river boats plied and ferries ran . 159 The market road was called 
apanamarga . 160 Thus the inland as well as foreign trade was a busy 
concern of the Indian merchants. And although to the ordinary citi- 
zen crossing of the sea waves might have been forbidden as Mallinatha’s 
gloss on a phrase 101 would prove, tradesmen always made sea voyages 162 
and braved all the dangers of the ocean. We read of a great commer- 
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cial magnate of Hastinapura suffering a great shipwreck in the 
Abhijnana Sdkuntala. ics The trade routes had been ordinarily made 
so secure on land from robbers and on sea from pirates that the poet 
applauds : “Caravans wandered at ease over mountains as if their 
own houses, over rivers as if wells, and over forests as though 
gardens /’ 1 * 54 Thus the inland trade as well as the shipping and mari- 
time activities added a fair harvest of wealth to the national income. 


Such a high state of trade presupposes the existence of money 
transactions. Coins in this regard become indispensable and we know 
that they were received and counted . 165 In their absence the count- 


Coins, Weights 
and Measures. 


ing of wealth to the extent of fourteen crores could 
not have possibly conveyed any sense. It is in 
their light and terms that wealth to the extent of 


fourteen crores 100 were carried on hundreds of mules and camels . 107 


Suvarna 168 and Niska 160 ( dinar a=dinarius of the Roman Emperors) 
were the current coins of the country and we have reference to a 
hundred gold coins 170 called suvarnas. There must have been other 
lesser coins of silver and alloy copper current in the country to which, 
how r ever, Kalidasa does not make a specific reference. He mentions 
weighing balances 171 (held) at several places. A measuring rod 172 
(mdnadandah) has also been alluded to. Thus prices in a market 
were paid in terms of money and sale-goods, liquid or otherwise, were 
sold in weighed quantity and articles like cloth with measureable 
length were measured out with a measuring rod when sold. 

Useful arts and crafts were pursued and skilful artisans followed 
their respective specialized callings. Metals were 
Aris a id Crabs. worked and articles of the finest designs finished by 
master goldsmiths. Gold was tested in fire . 173 
Ornaments were worn in abundance and so their making also must 
necessarily have occupied artisans 1 ' 4 (silpin). The use of ornaments 
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as decorative embellishments have been extensively made in contem- 
poraneous and earlier sculptures of Muttra and other places and 
paintings of Ajanta. Ornaments of gold and precious stones of vari- 
ous designs, as warranted elsewhere , 173 are a conclusive proof of the 
fact that much fine work of jewellery was successfully executed. Of 
ornaments requiring uncommon skill were the girdle (mekhala )/ 76 
of which an endless variety in designs is mentioned by Kalidasa and of 
which scores of excellent patterns we see exhibited in the Muttra 
Museum, and the armlets 177 (keyura, aiigada) of which again the poet 
has mentioned several varieties the likes of which are exhibited in 
sculpture at Muttra . 178 Ear-ornaments for earlobes were sometimes 
designed after lotuses . 179 Varnished gold 180 was hammered out into 
the shape of several beautiful jewels. Rings of various designs were 
made of which one bore the impression of a serpent . 181 Sometimes the 
same had the name of its owner engraved 182 on it. Then there was 
the setting of jewels in ornaments of gold . 133 The long handle of a 
fiywhisk was set with jewels . 184 There were those skilled artisans who 
worked in precious stones, made holes in diamonds , 185 cut 180 and gave 
them and other gems 187 new lustre . 188 It seems that in order to 
render the gems more shining new deep lines were drawn 189 ( ullikhita ) 
on them which work was that of actual engraving or cutting. When 
precious stones like diamond were first dug out of mines they were 
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cleaned and cut, which was endowing them with a samskara 190 and 
making them samskrta. There were masons or workers in stone . 101 
There were, besides, black-smiths working in iron, heating 102 and 
melting it and turning it into steel 193 with the help of a steel hammer 194 
(ayoghana). There again, were weavers who prepared cloth fine 
enough to be blown away with the breath . 105 Sculptors carving 
images 196 and potters making terracotta toys 107 were excellent masters 
of their art. Besides there were those artisans who made instruments 
of music which was a commonly cultivated art. The guild system 
seems to have prevailed in the field of various trades 
Guild of Artisans, (silpisahghah). The guild was a corporation of 
artisans practising the same trade. We read of a 
guild of architects in the Raghuvamsa loa and of the chief of a guild in 
the Abhijntina Sakuntala . 109 We also read of the Naigamcis 200 and the 
Sresthi , 201 technical terms used to denote respectively representatives 
of various trade guilds and the chief of the guild of city merchants. 
The guild was called a sangha and its chief a sresthin. 

We have a reference to the banking and deposit in the works of 
Kalidasa. He speaks of niksepa 302 and nhn. Nik- 
sepa is what is deposited with another in trust, and 
with the object of taking it back. Nivi is what 
remains after deducting all the expenditure already incurred and ex- 
cluding all revenue to be realized. It is thus the net balance. We 
learn from inscriptions that guilds served in ancient India as banks 
leceiving deposits and advancing loans of money . 203 

The population of India was mainly composed of the Aryan des- 
cendants living peacefully and pursuing their res- 
Population. pective callings. Foreigners like Persians 204 and 

Greeks 203 also lived on the north-west frontiers . 206 


Banking and 
Deposit. 
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Hunas 207 and Kambojas 208 were also residents of the same quarters. 
Then there were the mountaineer tribes of the Pulindas 209 and the 
semi-civilized Kiratas 210 and U tsavasahketas 211 of the Himalayan forests. 
Besides these there were other foresters 212 also. It was mainly a class 
of this forest population that lived on free booting and waylaying the 
travellers. Such an instance of robbery is furnished by the Malavikagni- 
mitra 2,3 The Hindu population lived in the provinces or kingdoms 
named in the 4th and the 6th cantos of the Raghuvamsa. They may 
be mentioned below : the eastern provinces 214 (paurastyan janapadan ) 
inhabited by the Suhmas, 215 Vangas, 210 Utkalas 217 and Kalingas; 218 the 
southern dwellers of the Malava valley 219 and the Pandyas; 220 the west- 
erners of the Aparanta 221 and the Keralas ; and the inhabitants of 
Magadha, 223 Ahga, 224 Avanti, 225 Anupa, 228 Surasena, 227 Vidarbha, 228 
Kosala 229 and Lanka 230 (Ceylon?). (The above provinces and peoples 
have already been identified. 231 ) Besides the above, Kalidasa refers to 
the imaginary dwellers of the heights of the Himalayas called the 
Yaksas 232 or Guhyakas, 233 Kinnaras, 234 or Kimpurusas, 235 Asvamu- 
khyas 230 and the Gandharvas. 237 These were the reflections in litera- 
ture of the popular belief and naturally physically non-existent. Sur- 
plus population was settled in newly formed villages 238 to which 
people migrated from over-populated areas. 

We have thus seen above that the age of the poet was one of 
,y/ 1,1 j affluence, plenty and luxury. The economic pros- 

, ea perity may be well instanced in the description 

y given of Ayodhya and Kundinapura in the Raghu- 

vamsa 239 and of Alalca in the Meghaduta. 21, ° In Ayodhya there were 
streets lined with rich shops and the Sarayfi -was filled with rowing 
boats. 
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We have already spoken of the household elsewhere . 211 It 
will be worth while to recapitualate the same here 
The Househould below. Places of kings were enormous establish- 
ments thronged 212 with people coming in and going 
out. They were richly built, highly decorated with auspicious and 
beautiful paintings and were fitted with several inner and outer apart- 
ments. Houses of the rich were many-storeyed buildings to which 
were attached pleasure gardens and tanks. These houses, particularly 
the tanks, had beautiful, and sometimes even crystalline, flights of 
steps. The courtyards of palaces and rich mansions were paved with 
crystalline slabs of stone. Mansions had also attic rooms, balconies 
and terraces. Luxury-loving kings had summer-houses to shelter from 
the summer heat called samudragrha. Houses were further furnished 
with water-fountains and pipes and in the hot weather rich people 
passed the hours of heat in cool rooms fitted with benches of costly 
stones. They used the sandal paste in summer in profusion which 
gave them a cooling effect. 

Within the house there moved to and fro people wearing loose 
flying garments of the most artistic patterns, sometimes having the 
forms of flamingoes woven in their texture. The fine-fibred clothes 
capable of being blown away with the breath were those naturally 
used in summer and the heavy warm woollen ones during the winter 
season. People had dresses suitable for both day and night. Several 
oils 243 were used. The oil of Ingudi was used both for head 214 as 
well as for the purposes of burning lamps . 345 

The utensils of the household of kings and nobles were made of 
gold 246 and precious stones. We have already given a complete list 
elsewhere 247 of the items of furniture used in an Indian house. 

The domestic cattle were well looked after. The cow was vene- 
rated. She yielded the nourishing milk, curds, butter and clarified 
butter. The items of food have already been dicussed at length 
elsewhere . 248 

Thus we find that Kalidasa gives a vivid picture of the wealth and 
prosperity of the people of India of the time when he lived and wrote, 
and when wealth reckoned in hundreds of millions coins and sterling 
was borne on hundreds of mules and camels. 
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A NOTE ON SANTHATA 


By I. B. Horner 

There are several words in the V may a the exact meaning of which 
is hard to determine, but, because they refer to things or practices allow- 
able or not allowable to monks, they merit some discussion. For, any 
approach to precision in translating Pali words is an approach to a 
better understanding of the daily life of the monks, and thus to a 
greater comprehension of the significance of the rules which were 
designed or evolved to control their behaviour in daily life. Such a 
word is santhata. 

As the past participle of santhamti (—sam-\-str), which is usually 
taken to mean “to spread, to strew,” santhata occurs at e.g. D. ii. 160, 
of flowers, and Sn. 401, 668, of a bed ; and also in the stock phrase, 
dhamani-santhata-gatta , having the limbs strewn with veins (e.g. Vin. 
iii. 88, 147), said of an emaciated person who has the veins showing 
all over the body. 

But as a noun (neuter), santhata appears, with the exception of 
a passage at Vv. 63. 5, the commentary on which describes it as a tina- 
santharaka, mat or couch, made of grass, to be peculiar not only to the 
Vinaya, but to a particular portion of it, namely, to Nissaggiyas XI— XV. 
The Nissaggiya rules are those which have as the penalty for infringe- 
ment, confession or expiation of the offence, pdcittiya , and forfei- 
ture, nissaggiya, of the article in respect of which the offence was com- 
mitted. In Nissaggiyas XI - XV the forfeiture required was that of 
a santhata. 

The word, as used in the Vinaya , means a rug or a mat or a sheet. 
The P.E.D., which gives “rug or mat,” says that Kern considers the 
spelling to be santata. So does B. G. Law, History of Pali Literature, 
i. 53, n., where he says that it means “a rug or mat.” E. J. Thomas, 
History of Buddhist Thought, p. 19 has “rug.” Vinaya Texts i. 24 
translates the one word as though it stood for a choice of two, “rug or 
mat,” and also as “rug.” Huber translates the samstara of the Pati- 
mokkha of the Sarvastivadins (J. As. 1913, p. 497) as “couverture.” 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana translates by “mat” (So-sor-thar-pa, p. 
20). Childers only gives santhata as the past participle of santharati. 

In view of the fact that there are other words for rug, mat, sheet, 
carpet and so on, the problem before us is to find some differentiating 
feature peculiar to the kind of rug or mat called santhata, the parti- 

41—8 
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tular characteristic in virtue of which it was so named. It will be 
necessary, in trying to solve this problem, to discover the true implica- 
tion of the verb santharati , especially as this is used in the Suttavi- 
bhanga’s Old Commentary on the Patimokkha rules in defining the 
noun santhata. 

Let us first, however, look at Nissaggiyas XI — XV themselves and 
see what the internal evidence suggests. In Nissaggiya XI, it is an 
offence for a monk to have a santhata made mixed with silk. A sheet, 
rug or mat could all be made mixed with silk. Offences of expiation 
involving forfeiture are also committed by a monk if he has a santhata 
made of nothing but black sheep’s wool (Nissag. XII), which suggests 
a rug rather than a sheet, and was a practice apparently indulged in 
by the laity ; if he has a santhata made of colours not in the right and 
prescribed proportions (Nissag. XIII), which again supports the “rug” 
hypothesis ; or if he does not make a santhata last for six years at least 
(Nissag. XIV), after having asked, as stated in the story, for sheep’s 
wool for making it. Although the material of which a santhata was 
made is not mentioned in the rule of Nissag. XIV, it may be deduced 
irom the story that the reference here is to one made of wool. And 
this points to “rug” rather than to “sheet.” In any case, it would be 
hazardous to predict whether a sheet or a rug were the more likely 
to last for six years in the tropics. 

The evidence from these Nissaggiyas appears to be on the side 
of rug or mat. The santhatas were made of wool (XII - XIV), of a 
mixture of colours and were to last for six years. Only from Nissag- 
giya XI do we learn that the monks had the idea of making santhatas 
mixed with silk ; and a sheet made mixed with silk is as possible as a 
rug or mat made mixed with silk. Yet it is not said that the laity 
made their santhatas of this material. Had they been said to have 
done so, the evidence for sheet would have been stronger, for many 
of them were wealthy and luxurious, and would doubtless have had 
sheets of the finest materials. What is said is that the laity had their 
santhatas made of pure black sheep’s wool (Vin. iii. 225), and they 
claim to have made them last for five or six years. Besides, there is 
the word paccattharana—pati, 0 pace on, against, with the sense of pro- 
tecting against 1 -\-attharana, a covering, sheet or bed-clothing. And 
there is also uttarattharana (e.g. Vin. iii. 212) which the Vinaya Com- 


1. At Vin. i. 295 the use of a nisidana is allowed to protect the body, 
robes and lodgings against being soiled. But it turned out to be too small to 
protect the whole lodging, and a paccattharana was allowed, and might be 
made as large as required, 
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mentary (V A. 666, 776) describes as a paccattharana and as a thing 
that may be spread, attharitabbaka, upon a couch or chair. Had 
“sheet” been intended, one or other of these two words would have 
been used instead of santhata, for they were at hand and occur in the 
Vinaya itself and not merely in Buddhaghosa’s commentary. Thus, 
such evidence as the Vinaya provides in the santhata Nissaggiyas, and 
elsewhere, points in the direction of “rug” rather than of sheet. But 
as yet we are not in a position to ascribe any characteristic feature 
to santhata. 

Nissaggiya XV introduces a further complication. Its “rule” 
states that if a monk is having a new nisldana-santhata made, he must 
take a piece from all round an old santhata in order to disfigure the 
new nisldanasanthata. Nisidana is a piece of cloth for sitting on, and 
it is so called if it has a border (Vin. iii, 232, iv. 123, 171). The exact 
purport of the compound nisldanasanthata cannot be so well gauged 
from speculations as to the nature of Lhe compound : whether it is 
Dvanda, Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya or Bahuvrihi, as from a consi- 
deration of the story of Nissaggiya XV which leads up to the formula- 
tion of this intricate rule. 

It is possible that the point, in the rule of Nissag. XV, of speak- 
ing of a nisldanasanthata, was to show that here the nisidana was of 
a special nature, not what is merely and ordinarily called a nisidana , 
but a variety of this, dependent on the addition to it of a santhata , or 
part of one. The story tells that monks had discarded their santhatas, 
not because these were more than six years old, but because the monks 
wanted to profit by the privilege, granted by the lord to his more 
ascetic followers : jungle-dwellers, almsmen, wearers of rag-robes, of 
seeing him while he was in retreat for meditation. But then -when 
the lord was touring the lodgings, so it is said, he saw the rugs discarded 
here and there, and asked how this had come about. 

Not a word is said in the story about nisidana f it appears for 
the first time in the compound word of the “rule.” And here appa- 
rently the penalty for having discarded their santhatas was that, when 
monks were having a new article, a nisldanasanthata, made, they had 
to use for this a span’s breadth of material taken from all round an 


3. I think that Miss D. N. Bhagvat is in error when she states, Early 
Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 48, that “the episode connected with Nissaggiya 
XV has no bearing upon the rule.” Monks, not of the ascetic type who could 
manage without something to sit upon, had discarded their santhatas before 
these were six years old ; they therefore could not have new ones made, but 
allowed to use part of the old ones combined with a nisidana . 
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old santhata. In future, for this is the force of the rule, all nisidana- 
santhatas were to be made in this style. A nisidanasanthata thus 
appears to be a nisidana that is partly santhata , hence a piece of cloth 
to sit upon made with the addition of part of a santhata . In this 
way will nisidanasanthata be distinguished from a nisidana , that ob- 
ject which, probably because it was in greater use than a nisidanasan- 
thata, is more frequently mentioned in the texts. 

I think that Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana gets nearer the essence 
of what it is intended that nisidanasanthata should convey by translat- 
ing it as “piece of carpet made into a seat” (So-sar-thar-pa, p. 21), than 
does Vinaya Texts, i. 25, 26 which translates it as “rug to sit upon” 
and “seat-rug,” or Huber, j.As. 1913, p. 497, who gives no more than 
“tapis.” The santhata, it may be remarked, was not expected to fur- 
nish the border prescribed for a nisidana. The reason why a border 
came to be allowed, together with its correct measurements, is given 
at Vin. iv 170 f., and has nothing to do with the need for adding part 
of a santhata to a nisidana. 

Now we know that nisidana is something to sit upon, probably 
a piece of cloth. It is not the act of sitting, as Vinaya Texts, i. 25 
suggests in translating nisidanasanthata as “rug to sit upon.” That 
nisidana is an article for use and not a bodily act is clear from various 
Vinaya passages, e.g. from Vin. i. 295 where the use of a nisidana is 
allowed to protect the body, robes and lodgings from being soiled ; 
from Vin. iv. 41 where it occurs in the definition of seyyd, sleeping- 
place : and from Vin. i. 296, 297 where it is opposed to paccattharana 
thus, nisidana va paccattharana vdp a piece of cloth to sit upon or a 
sheet. 

We cannot, therefore, relying on Nissaggiya XV alone, since in it 
santhata is closely combined with a word meaning something to sit 
on, rule out the possibility that it means a sheet. For this can be 
lain on, sat on, as much as can a rug. All that can be said is that 
other contexts provide more reason for translating santhata by “rug” 
than by “sheet.” Part of the difficulty in translating the noun santha- 
ta is that hitherto no precise significance has been ascribed to the 
verb santharati. If we could determine more closely what this verb 
means, we should be the better able, bearing its implications in mind, 
to translate the past participle, although I think that the meaning of 
this, used as a noun, must be deduced, to a large extent, from the con- 
texts in which it occurs, and which I have briefly recapitulated. 


3. At Vin. i. 47, ii. 209, 218 the compound nisidana-paccattharana is 
found. 
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Nevertheless, something of the nature of the article called santhata can 
be learnt from an investigation of the verb santharati and its various 
parts. 

From Childer’s definition of santhara as “layer, stratum,” there 
emerges a valuable clue pointing to santharati (=sam+shj as pos- 
sibly meaning to spiead, to strew in layers. The cognate verb attha- 
rati (=a-\-str) would then denote the simpler act of spreading, cover- 
ing, spreading out, stretching out, laying out, but not in layers, and 
at is were only once, or only one thing, as at Vin. i. 254ft., cloth, and 
Ja. i. 199, a bridge. At the same time, die gerunds, santharitvd and 
santharapetva aie also used in reference to having spread and having 
got otheis to spread, in the open air, a couch or chair or mattress or 
stool (V in. iv. 39). 

Yet it is possible that santharati, used in such connections, does 
not so much mean the act of putting out the bed or chair unfurnished, 
but rather, for example, spreading on it and under it the sheet, paccat- 
tharana, and the ground-covering, bhummattharana /' thus spreading it 
out with layers of different things, converting it from a mere bed or 
chair into something that has coverings, attharana, and so is fit to lie on 
or sit on. The Vinaya Commentary, VA. 776, speaks of sheet and 
ground covering, as things that may be spread out, attharitabba, 
although that is, if our hypothesis is correct, not in layers, it being 
possible to spread out either without spreading others or anything 
else. The point is that when there are two distinct, even though con- 
nected words in Pali, two discernible meanings must be intended and 
should be capable of translation. For the compilers of Pali “texts” 
did not use words loosely. 

There are, moreover, passages both in the Vinaya and the Suttas 
where santharati must mean to spread or to strew, and in layers, by a 
spreading method of layering. For example, Vin. i. 227— D. ii. 84, 
D. iii. 2o8=Z7d. VIII. 6 and M. i. 354 all speak of making ready a 
council hall by “spreading” it (santharati). From the commentaries 
on the Udana and Majjhima (UdA. 409. iii. 18) it appears that the 
method of “spreading” that the commentator had in mind was one 
of layering, of spreading out different things in layers, in stratums, 
one on top of the others. For they say, “covering the ground with 
cow-dung . . . smearing that with four kinds of scents, above that 


4. That bhummattharana is regarded as distinct from santhata is made 
dear by the anapatti (no offence) clauses of Nissag. XI-XV, where it is said that 
there is no offence if a monk makes a bhummattharana (i.e. of materials and 
in Ways not allowed in making a santhata). 
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having spread (santharitva) various coloured mats, above these using 
a fleecy rug, they got the whole place “spread in layers” (santhardpe- 
surh), determined that it should be “spread in layers,” with coverings 
(attharaka) of various colours : with skins (attharaka, lit. coverings) 
of elephants, horses, lions, tigers, and so on.” As is sometimes the 
way with the commentary, the word to be defined is defined partly 
by itself. But here there is also a description, as well as a mere defini- 
tion, which is of inestimable help in getting at a fuller understanding 
of what santharati implies. 

At A. iii. 295 we get gharavasam santharitum, with the v. 11 . santh ,° 
sandhar,°sant,° while A A. reads nicchiddam katum santhapetum Pavat- 
tetun ti attho, “the meaning is to make it nicchidda (perhaps 
'without holes or defects,’ word not in P.E.D.), to establish it, to keep 
it going.” E. M. Hare renders gharavasam santharitum as “to keep 
the household together” (G.S. iii. 212). Likewise, in collection with 
making santhala , the verb santharati undoubtedly indicates some 
process of manufacture, in which the material used in making the 
article is kept together, although this is not done by weaving the 
material. Thus santhata would be a finished product made, not by 
weaving, but by this other method called santharati. 

For the Old Commentary on the Patimokkha always defines san- 
thata as santharitva hatarh hoti avdyimam, what comes to be made 
having spread, not woven. Thus “having spread” is deliberately and 
purposefully put in opposition to “not woven.” Both verbs refer, not 
so much to the finished article, as to the method of making it. Thus 
santharitva, in this definition, needs some word to be supplied as its 
object, such as one representing the material used in making the article 
by this process known as santharati. The Vinaya Commentary, at 
VA. 684, describes the technique of what is called santharitva, by say- 
ing that “it is made, having spread, santharitva, silk 5 filaments one 
upon another on a level piece of ground, having poured boiled rice 
(or corn), etc., over the silk filaments.” 

This then is the kind of process meant by santhata, and it is the 
only one described. It seems that things, here silk filicides, are spread 
out in layers, and not cross-wise so as to be woven. Here I think the 
notion that santhata might mean a sheet, gained from Nissaggiya XI, 
must be abandoned. For sheets are not usually made by laying out 
filicules or threads on the ground. So if we follow the commentator, 
we should have to say “rug” or “mat.” 

Gn the other hand, the Old Commentary on Nissaggiya XV (Vin. 


5. “Silk” is not necessary to the argument. Bu. is here commenting on 
Nissag. XI. 
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iii* 232) a g' a i n ra ises the doubt as to whether sheet or rug is meant. 
For it defines purdna-santhata, an old (soiled or used) santhata in 
exactly the same terms as it defines puranacivara , an old, soiled or 
used robe, at Nissaggiya IV, thus : “dressed in it once, put on once,” 
as though it were referring to something that could be worn. For 
the words “dressed in,” nivattha (past participle of nivdseti) and “put 
on,” pdruta (past participle of pdrupati) usually refer to dressing in 
(he inner robe and to putting on the upper robe and the outer cloak, 
which together constitute the three robes of a monk. A rug, equally 
a sheet, but hardly a mat, could be put on over the body. 

Buddhaghosa only apparently, I think, gets away from the tradi- 
tional meaning of these two words, nivdseti and pdrupati , when, in 
the Vinaya Commentary on Nissaggiya XV (V A. 687), he defines 
nivattha , dressed in, and pdruta, put on, by nisinna , sat on, and 
vipanna, lain on, respectively, although in this context he does not 
appear to consider the possibility that santhata might mean a sheet 
or covering cloth. Yet hard on the heels of this explanation, he speaks 
of a santhata “counting as a fourth robe” (FA. 687), an explanation 
not impossible however to reconcile with that which makes of santhata, 
in a definition of a definition, something that can be sat on, lain on. 
For in his exegesis on Nissaggiya IV (FA. 660), Buddhaghosa says 
that a robe is called old, that is, “dressed in it once, put on once,” if 
a monk comes to lie on it, using it as a pillow, and he implies that it 
may also be used under a person as a paccattharana (sheet). Thus 
a thing, like a robe .that was meant to be worn might also on occasion 
be lain on or sat on. 

With santhata we appear to have a word the meaning of which was 
flexible or which was undergoing a change or evolution, and this be- 
cause the article denoted by the word, could be used for different pur- 
poses as need arose. For evidently santhata, by the time that the 
commentary was compiled, had come to mean something that might 
be sat upon as well as something that might be worn. 

Without more definite evidence that it means a sheet, a thing that 
can appropriately be made of silk (Lext), something that can be put 
on (Old Commentary), something that can be counted as a fourth robe 
(Bu.’s commentary); or that it means a rug, a thing that can appro- 
priately be made of wool, of a mixture of colours, and that must last 
at least six years (text), something that can be put on (Old Commen- 
tary), something that can be sat on or lain on (Bu.’s Commentary), 
it is better to choose “rug” as the most suitable translation for santhata. 
While a sheet could either be worn, wrapped round the body or sat 
on, and we must remember that there are the words paccattharana 
and uttarattharana, the very fact that a santhata seems ordinarily to 
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have been made of wool, to my mind disposes of the claims of “sheet,” 
establishing those of “rug.” And this, too, is something that could 
either be worn, wrapped round the body or used to sit on. 

To whatever use a santhata was put, or for whatever purpose it 
was intended, it was not an article made by weaving, but one made by 
the method called santharati. This seems to have been a kind of 
welding together of the basic materials needed for the making of the 
article, having spread them out in layers, one on top of the other, in 
strata all running the same way, and having poured boiling rice-gruel 
or conjey over them. The result of this operation was a santhata, a 
thing made by this process. 



THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF DHARMAPALA 


By Nalini Nath Das Gupta 

The greatness and stability of the Pala dynasty of Bengal was in 
main due to the efforts of Dharmapala, with whom a fitting comparison 
may, in this respect, be instituted with Samudragupta, also the second 
representative of the dynasty he belonged to. The Gupta potentate 
wielded suzerain power over a much greater territory, but unlike him, 
Dharmapala had to face the rivalry and hostilities of two formidable 
powers, viz., the Rastrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Neverthe- 
less, Dharmapala enabled himself not only to get over the difficulties 
but to cosolidate his monarchy. Great indeed a king he was. The in- 
ternal peace and tranquility that he gave his subjects to enjoy, who 
were only a generation ago plagued with the scourge of Matsyanyaya, 
bore fruitful results. A new, but vigorious school of art, with which are 
traditionally associated the names of Dhiman and Vltapala, had its 
genesis either in Varendra or in Nalanda in his time. Further we know 
that for the edification of the Buddhists of his time he founded no 
fewer than three great Viharas, viz. Vikramasila, Somapurx and Vikra- 
mapuri, in three different parts of his kingdom , 1 and these continued 
along with some other Viharas to serve as prominent seats of Buddhist 
learning and culture for a long time to come. The cause of literature 
also did not lag behind. It is, however, not known if Dharmapala be- 
took himself to any sort of literary enterprise ; in the Saduktikarna- 
mrta of Sridharadasa, we have verses of one Dharmapala , 2 who, if a 
king, seems to be the Dharmapala of Kamarupa rather than the Dharma- 
pala of Bengal . 3 But he must have had the distinction of being a 
patron of the literati, which is fully borne out by the literary wealth 
brought into being in his age, of which have scattered evidences here 
and there. 

Probably the most outstanding work composed under his patron- 
age is the Abhisamayalamkaravaloka of Haribhadra, which is a com- 
mentary on the Astasdhasrikd-Prajndpdramitd, embodying the ideas of 
both Nagarjuna and Maitreyanatha, with a view to put a stop to the 


1. bid. Cult., I, pp. 228-30; Bharatavarsa, 1341 B.S., pp. 967-69. 

2. Saduktikarnamrta, published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot., 
Lahore, 1933, Introduction, p. 63. 

3. Jour. Assam Res. Soc., Vol. IV, pp. 56-57. 

42—9 
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contention raging between the Madhyamaka and Yogacara schools of 
Buddhism. 4 Haribhadra wrote his commentary in the Trikutaka 
Vihara, 5 the location of which has not yet been determined. A copy 
of the commentary has been recovered from Nepal. It was trans- 
lated into Tibetan by Subhasita of India and Ratnabhadra of Tibet 
(958-1055 A.D.), and the translation was executed by the order of 
the Tibetan king, Khri-bkra-sis-hod-lde-btsan. 6 Bu-ston in the 13th 
century, while referring to some legendary traditions about Hari- 
bhadra, gives a list of his works, viz. a summary of the Pancavimsati 
Sahasrika in 8 chapters, the Great Commentary on the Astasahasrika 
(Abhisamayalarhkaraloka), the Commentary called Sphutartha, the 
Commentary on the Samcaya called Subodhim , the Prajnaparamita- 
bhavana, etc. 7 He borrowed, we are told, the material for his works 
from four great Commentaries, and especially has based upon the 
treatises of the two Saints (i.e. Asanga and Vimuktasena). 8 

The evidence of the Tangyur shows that the AbhicLharmasamuc- 
caya-vyakhya of Jinaputra was translated by Jinamitra and the Tibetan 
Jnanasena (Ye-ses-sde) under the auspices of Dharmapala-naresvara. 9 
Jinamitra, again, translated in collaboration with Danasila and Silen- 
drabodhi of India the Pmtityasamutpdda-hrdaya-kdrikd of Nagar- 
juna. 10 Still again we find that a Sanskrit-Tibetan vocabulary was 
prepared under the order of Khri-]de-sron-bstan by Jinamitra, Dana- 
sila and Silendrabodhi amongst others. 11 These evidences not only 
prove that Jinamitra, Danasila and Silendrabodhi were reputed authors 
of the age of Dharmapala, but also the contemporaneity of Dharma- 
pala and Rhri-ldle-sron-btsan, a fact recorded also by Taranatha. In 
the present state of our knowledge, Dharmapala’s reign has to be placed 


4. Catalogue Du fonds Tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale, par P. 
Cordier, Part III, pp. 276-77; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, III, Introduction, p. 5; 
J.B.O.R.S., V, pp. 176-77. 

5. Tasmin sarvagunakare Trik Utah a-srlmad vihare subhe | danalabdha- 

mahodayasya Kanmd devasya dharmdtmanah Sn-Dharmapdlasya 

vai || 

6. Cordier, op. cit, III, 276-77. 

7. History of Buddhism, Part II, tr. by E. Obermiller, 1932, pp. 156-59. 

8. Ibid, p. 159. 

9. Cordier, op. cit.. Ill, p. 384. 

10. Ibid, p. 294. This Danasila must not be confounded with Danasila of 
the Jagaddal-Ma/ifluiMra, built by Ramapala : Cf. Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 232-33; 
Vicitra, 1345 B.S., p. 294. 

11. Cordier, op. cit, III, p. 487. 
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between 760 and 810 A.D. Of all dates preserved to us for his contem- 
porary Tibetan monarch, that in the Chronicles of Ladakh ( Ladvags 
rGyalrabs) according to Schlagintweit’s MS., is the nearest approximate 
date, ascribing as it does Khri-lde-sron-btsan to 755-797 A.D. 12 

Another author of the age of Dharmapala was the Mahdsiddha- 
carya Tankadasa (or Damgadasa), who wrote a commentary, entitled 
Suvidasarhputa, on the Hevajra-tantra, and also a sub-commentary on 
it. 13 He is styled Vrddha-kayastha , which means a senior writer, and 
probably he was in the employ of Dharmapala. 14 

Writing as late as in 1493 A.D., Caturbhuja, the poet of the Hari- 
carita Kavya, speaks of his forefather, Svarnarekha, that he was as 
qualified at Prajapati, and that he had received the excellent village 
of Karanja in Varendra as a grant from King Dharmapala. 13 Several 
villages bearing the name of Karanja that are in the various districts 
of North Bengal render the identification of this particular Karanja 
extremely difficult, but the Saduktikarndmrta (IV. 8.5) and the 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya (No. 164) indeed quote two verses of one 
Suvarnarekha, who may not unlikely be the Svarnarekha of Catur- 
bhuja’s description. We have a verse of the poet of the Lopdmudra 
(Lopdmudra-kavi) in the Saduktikarndmrta (IV. 9. 5), but R. L. Mitra 
gives out, on the basis of a MS. of that anthology dated in Saka 1500, 
that the author of the Lopdmudra is Suvarnarekha. 10 It is difficult 
to corroborate the piece of information, but the Lopdmudra might 
have been a poem or a drama based on the Pauranic story of Lopa- 
mudra, the wife of the sage, Agastya, who being asked by her of 
riches, slew the demon Ilvala and brought her a vast treasure. 
U j jvaladatta in his Unddisii.tr a quotes Suvarnarekha, who might also 
have been, as Prof. F. W. Thomas suggests, a lexicographer. 17 

The next author we may pass to is Abhinanda, 18 alias Arya 


lg. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, A. H. Francke, Vol. II, p. 86. 

13. Cordier, op. cit, II, p. 67 and p. 69. 

14. Cf. on this point also Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang, Index, p. v. 

15. Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Dur- 
bar Library, Nepal, by H. P. Sastrl, Vol. I, p. 134 - Several Kula-panjikas of 
Bengal record that Dharmapala granted Dhamasara, a village on the bank of 
the Ganges, to Adigain Ojha, son of Bhatta-Narayana ! See Vahger Jatiya Iti- 
hasa, by N. Vasu, Rajanyakanda, p. 156, footnote 41. 

16. R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 139. 

17. Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 164. 

18. Cf. Mr. S. K. Saraswati’s learned paper on Gaydakavi Abhinanda in 
Bharatavarsa, 1342 B.S., Jyaistha, pp. 392-9®: 
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Vilasa, who wrote the Ramacarita, which is the earliest extant Maha- 
kavya produced in Bengal. It contains, as preserved, forty cantos, 
whereof the last four are suspected to be interpolations . 10 In a ‘simple, 
charming and bold style,’ it recounts the story of Rama, but unlike 
the Raghuvariisa of Kalidasa, it confines itself only to a part of the 
later career of Rama following the rape of Sita by Ravana. With a 
description at the outset of the rainy season, when Rama had been 
on the Mount Malyavana bewailing the enticement of his spouse, it 
brings the narrative to a close with the death of the two demons, 
Kumbha and Nikumbha. 

Abhinanda’s patron was Yuvaraja Haravarsa, who is distinctly 
called Vikramaslla-nandana and Vikramasila-janma . 20 We can have 
no doubt about the identification of Vikramasila with Dharmapala, 
the real founder of the Vikramasila -Mahavihara . 21 Since Hara 
varsa, the son of Vikramasila (-Dharmapala) is given the epithet 
Yuvaraja (heir-apparent), Abhinanda must have composed his poem 
before Dharmapala had ceased to rule. Dharmapala had, however, a 
pretty long reign, and in order to explain such terms as Nrpa, Nrpati, 
Lokapati etc, as are applied to the Yuvaraja Haravarsa by Abhi- 
nanda , 23 we have got to presume that Haravarsa used, before he was 
crowned, to discharge the kingly duties on behalf of his old father. 
Even as late as in the thirty-second regnal year of Dharmapala, the 
date of his Khalimpur inscription, Tribhuvanapala was the Yuvaraja, 
and normally he has to be taken as the Haravarsa of Abhinanda . 23 
But the question is, if he is self-same with Devapala, who figures in 
history as the actual successor of Dharmapala. If not, Tribhuvana- 
pala must have predeceased his father, and must be supposed, in view 
of his appellation ending with varsa (i.e. Haravarsa), to have been 
born, like Devapala, of a Rastrakuta mother, viz. Rannadevi. But of 
these we have no direct testimony. Nevertheless, the whole problem 
admits of an easy and simple solution if Devapala is regarded as identi- 
cal with Tribhuvanapala, which is not at all running the risk of a 
gross misrepresentation. 

Abhinanda is referred to by many later writers of different parts 


19. Ramacarita, ed. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. XL VI, 1930, Introduction, p. xxviii. 

so. Ramacarita, pp. 39, 63, 80, 262 and Intro, p. xxii. 

21. Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 228-29; Bharatavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 967-68; Rama- 
carita, Introduction, p. xxii. 

22. Ramacarita, Introduction, p. xix; Bharatavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 968, 

23. Bharatavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 968. 
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o £ India. “By these references in later works it is obvious that Abhi- 
nanda commanded wide popularity in the five centuries from the i ith, 
to the 15th, during which the Ramacarita was regarded as a repository 
of excellent sayings which were quoted profusely by later writers.” 24 
He rose so high in popular esteem that according to an anonymous 
verse, reproduced in the Sarngadharapaddhati as well as in the Sukti- 
muktavall, Abhinanda shares with only three other poets, viz. Acala, 
Amara and Kalidasa, the credit of being real poets. 25 A few antho- 
logies cite such verses of Abhinanda as are not detectable in the 
Ramacarita, and hence the supposition is that he composed some other 
works. 20 

Abhinanda was the son of 6atananda, and we have a number of 
verses of a Satananda not only in the Saduktiharnamrta but also in 
the Subhasitavali and the Kavindravacanasamuccayad 7 If this Sata- 
nanda was the father of Abhinanda, he also must have been more or 
less a contemporary of Dharmapala. 

Abhinanda informs us in several passages of the Ramacarita that 
Haravarsa compiled, after Hala, the author of the Gdthakosa (Sapta- 
sati), an anthology. 28 “Praise to the illustrious Haravarsa,” says Abhi- 
nanda, “who after Hala collected his own Kosa in order to make known 
the treasures of poets.” 20 Haravarsa’s anthology seems to have been 
lost, but were it preserved, it would be ranked as one of the earliest 
collections made in Prakrta. 

We have still another name to add to the list of the literati of 
the age of Dharmapala. Taranatha, the Tibetan chronicler, gives us 
to understand that * after Dharmapala his son-in-law, Basuraksita, be- 
came king ; but eight years later Vanapala, Dharmapala’s son, was 


24. Ramacarita, Introduction, p. X. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid, p. viii. 

27. Saduktikarnamrta, Introduction, p. 123-24. 

28. Ramacarita, pp. 39, 81, 111 : 

Namah Sri-Haravarsaya yena Haldd=anantararh | 
svakosah kavikosanam=dvirbhavdya sambhrta | | 

29. Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 103, Buhler. 

It may be added here that Hala is popularly identified with Satavahana of 
Pratisthana, and in the Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of Narayanapala 
(Ind. Ant., 1886, p. 305, V. 12). we are told of him that, “By fine sentences 
which won the hearts of good men he confirmed (the tradition of) Sativaliana 
(Svikrta-sujanamanobhih satyapita Sativahanah suktaih). This implies that 
Narayanapala, too, practised, at whiles, composing verses, 
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raised to the throne .” 30 The Pag-Sam-J on-Zang* 1 also records that 
Masuraksita (or Masuraksi), a son-in-law of King Dharmapala, was 
regent of the kingdom of Magadha for eight years during his son’s 
minority, and was a master of Political Economy and Ethics (Rajamti). 
The details are, of course, unhistorical, but both the sources of infor- 
mation knew a Masuraksita to have been the son-in-law of Dharmapala, 
and it is not at all unlikely that one Masuraksi was at any rate a con- 
temporary of Dharmapala. If so, with him we may identify the 
Masuraksi, who composed a Niti-sastra in seven parivartas (chapters), 
preserved in translation in the Tangyur .* 3 

A more careful and searching study may, let it be hoped, reveal 
the names of some other authors belonging to the age of the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Dharmapaladeva. 


30. Ind. Ant., IV, p. 366. 

31. Index, p. lxxxiii. 

32. Cordier, op. cit , III, p. 483 



THE CONCEPT OF DEFINITION IN MADHVA VEDANTA 
tiy P. Nagaraja Rao 


. . According to Jayatirtha Definition “is what is invariably present 

m the defined objects and absent in objects other than the defined.” 1 
The term invariably brings out that the distinguishing trait should be 
found m all the objects belonging to the same class as the defined. 

■ 1 u 6 cu one tlie two f ? ct ors to constitute a definition, it lands 
us in the fallacy of overpervation : (1) A cow is a “homed animal.” 
This definition includes all other ‘horned animals’ such as buffaloes 
stags, , et ^,( 2 ) . dewlap” m what is not found in animals other than 
cows. This definition of dewlap namely ‘what is not found in animals 
other than cows is found m ‘tawny colour.’ ‘Tawny colour’ is not 
found in animals other than cows. Hence the definition is overperva- 
sive. r 

. So both the factors, (1) invariable presence of the distinguishing 
tra.it in all the objects belonging to the same class and (2) its non- 
existence m objects other than the defined, constitute together the 
definition. 0 

The first purpose of a definition is to facilitate our understanding 
of objects in their distinctive individuality and independence. The 
second is to mark off one class from another, each retaining its indepen- 
dence. To differentiate one individual from another within the limits 
of the given class is the third use of a definition. It is immaterial 
whether these purposes are stated separately or otherwise. Some hold 
that the one purpose of definition is individualisation of material 
entities. A definition synthesises _ the features belonging to a general 
class, and the distinctive characteristics of the individuals coming under 
that class. 


In Western Logic, Definition proceeds ‘per genus et differentiam.’ 
A definition should state the proximate genus. This fact points out 
that the defined is a species coming under the genus stated. The 
diffeientia consists of quality or qualities which distinguish the defined 
from the species that are co-ordinate with it. The purpose of a defi- 
nition according to the Indian logicians also is to differentiate the 
defined object from other members of its own class, and from the 
members of other classes. Definition helps us to denote the import 
of words. r 


1. Sakala-Iakjya-vfttitve sati laksyetara-avjttitvam' 

Pramana-paddhati, Section 3, p. 10. 
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According to the Nyaya school, definition proceeds on the basis of 
the presence of the generic attribute in all the objects belonging to 
the same class as the defined. There are two jatis according to the 
Nyaya school. The one is ‘satta’ that is the highest universal or ‘sum- 
mum genus’ (para jati). This brings all existents together and em- 
phasises their community of nature. The other is called apara-jati. 
It is many in number. The ‘potness’ jati is different from the cloth- 
ness jati. The ‘universals’ are not ubiquitous like space and soul. 
They exist in particular individuals. Jati is defined as ‘one, eternal, 
and inheres in many things.’ It is found in substance, quality, and 
action only. It is this common element which is found in objects 
belonging to the same class as the defined. 

If jati is assumed as one and eternal, what happens exactly to the 
jati ‘potness’ when the pot is broken ? The jati does not get destroyed, 
because it is eternal. Nor can it be said that a part of it is lost, for it 
is impartite. The resourceful logician tells us that it abides in 
‘Time.’ The question now arises whether it was not in Time when 
the pot was existent. Madhva is not the first to criticise the Nyaya 
view of ‘samanya’ in the above manner . 2 The jati of the Nyaya 
school is only a dharma. There is no pramana for the conception of 
such a common attribute . 3 The manness in each man is different. 
On the cremation of an individual the ‘manness’ in him is destroyed, 
so the manness in each individual is different. Madhva repudiates 
the Nyaya conception of jati, and admits a number of dharmas in its 
place. So ‘potness and clothness’ are dharmas and not jati. 

Madhva holds that there are two types of relations between an 
attribute and a substrate . 4 Some dharmas exist in the dharmi till the 


2. See Mdnameyodaya pp. 229, 230, and Indian Culture Vol. I. article 
on Buddhist Estimate of the Universals pp. 359 - 374 . 

3. Ekatve nasti manam. 

Naratvadikam apy evarii tattaddharmatayeyate. 

Na sarva-dharma eko sti. 

Kuto bhasmatvam aptasya naratvam punar isyate. 

Madhva’ s Anuvydkhyana. 

4. Guna-kriya-jati-purva-dhamah sarvepi vastimah | 

Rupameva, dvidha tac ca yavad vastu ca khanditam || 

Khandite bheda aikyam ca yavad vastu na bhedavat | 

Khanditam. rupam eva’tra vikaro’pi vikarinah [ | 

Kaxya-karanayoscaiva tathaiva guna-tadvatoh | 

Kriya-kriyavatoft tadvat tatha jati-visesayoh 1 1 

Madhva’s Tattvaviveka, p. 5. 
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destruction of the dharmi. For example ‘potness,’ the ‘jatiness,’ exists 
in pot till the destruction of the pot. Qualities, action, and jati are 
of the very nature of the dharmi itself in the above case. They 
are technically called ‘yavaddravya-bhavL’ The relation of above- 
mentioned objects to their attribute is identity. The second type of 
relation that exists between a substance and its attribute is called 
ayavad-dravya-bhavi’ or ‘khanditam,’ e.g. the relation between the 
(1) vikara and the vikarin, (2) cause and effect, and (3) movement and 
its object. The dharmas in the above example get destroyed prior 
to the destruction of the dharmls. The relation between such dhar- 
mas and their dharmis is a relation of identity and difference. It is 
not identity in difference. The relation exists only when the cloth 
is existent. Supposing we take away the threads which go to make 
up a cloth, what exactly would be the relation of the thread and cloth. 
The relation now is not identity because we see the threads, but not 
the cloth. The cloth 'belongs to the past (atita) and threads are seen 
in the present (vidyamana). So their relation is not identity but dif- 
ference. Madhva is of opinion that at one particular time the relation 
of the cloth to the threads was identity but now it is difference. When 
the cloth and the threads were one, the relation was identity, when 
the threads are taken away the relation is difference. In two different 
moments the substrate and the attribute are related in two different 
ways, (1) identity and (2) difference. Madhva never says that at 
the same moment an attribute and a substrate are in a relation of iden- 
tity and difference. 

The objects of the world ai'e entirely different from one another 
and their attributes are also different. 5 A further question crops up 
at this stage as to how to distinguish the various attributes which 
are identical with the objcets. It is to explain this fact that Madhva 
brings in his ‘visesas.’ They are many in number. They exist in 
every object unlike the visesa 0 of the Nyaya school which is present only 
in the eternal substances. The visesas are ‘svato-vyavartaka.’ It is a 
dharma of every padartha. Though there is no difference between 


5. ‘Bhinnas ca bhinna-dharmas ca padartha nikhilapi’ 

Madhva quotes this sruti in Anuvyakhyana p. 186. 
This is an untraceable sruti. 

6. Bhedahine tv aparyaye sabdantaraniyamakah | 
viseso naraa kathitah so’sti vastusvasesatah 1 1 
visesaste’py anantas ca paraspara-vise§atah | 

Madhva’s Anuvyakhyana. 

48—10 
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(.he dharmi and the attribute, it is this visesa that helps us to cognise 
the attributes which though in relation o£ identity are yet different. 

What exactly is the need for the assumption of visesa ? Why 
not say that the substance itself does the function of visesa ? 

A substance is an object of cognition (jnanavisaya). Let us take, 
for example, a pot. We cognise it as a pot. In this cognition ‘This 
is a pot’ (ayam ghatah), there are three factors : (i) this aspect (idam- 
padartha), (2) ghatatva, i.e., the prakara and (3) the relation between 
them, i.e., ‘samsarga.’ If our cognition can give us an apprehension of 
all these objects, where is then the need for visesa? Our cognition 
or perception of a pot can only tell us the fact that the pot has colour. 
The perception cannot tell us anything about the substrate being 
either different or otherwise from the attribute. Perception gives us 
the cognition ‘rupavan ghatah.’ It never gives us the cognition of 
‘ghatat rupam bhinnam.’ So perception can never give us the know- 
ledge of the exact nature of the relation fixing one relation as the 
substrate and the other as the attribute. When we say that perception 
cognises the relation between the substrate and the attribute it may 
be thought that the two relata are different. Relation obtains not 
only between the two differents but between two identities also. 7 
For example, take the question ‘Does time exist now ? The answer 
is that it exists. The relations of ‘Time’ as existent now and ‘Time’ 
eternal is identity. Perception does not help us in cognising the 
nature of the relation. That can be cognised on the basis of eterna- 
lity and non-eternality. Certain substrates are eternal and their attri- 
butes are also eternal. Substrate and attribute are identical. In 
such cases we do not have any bias of distinction to call one the subs- 
trate, and another the attribute. We cannot here say that the subs- 
tance itself gives us the cognition. To say so would be to beg the 
question, because we do not know which is the substrate and which 
the attribute. In order to explain such facts, Madhva posits a special 
potency called visesa which helps us to cognise the substrate and the 
attribute. 8 


7- The term ‘relation’ involved difference of some kind or degree. Without 
such difference the concept is unintelligible. Madhva’s argument to establish 
a relation between two identicals appears to be specious. If it be true that 
our perception is of the form ‘rupavan ghatah’ the cognition of difference is 
already involved in what leads to the use of the possessive suffix. 

8. The potency which Madhva ascribes to visesa can be ascribed to the 
‘thing’ itself though we may not know which the thing is. The policy does not 
depend on our cognition of itself or its possessor for its efficacy. The charge, 
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Madhva is of opinion that definition proceeds on the basis of 
similarity (sadrsya). When we define a cow as an animal which has 
a dewlap, the definition through this distinguishing quality, namely, 
possession of a dewlap, helps us to cognise all the cows. This cogni- 
tion based on the perception of the similarity is an independent 
category. It is defined ‘eka-nirupita-apara-vrtti,’ i.e., while being 
determined by one, it is present in many ; though its determinant is 
one, it is not one and the same in all. Its main function is indication 
of difference. It always expresses itself in a relational form. It is 
always expressed in the form of a quality. There is no bare similarity. 
Madhva holds that though it is prolix to admit a plurality of similari- 
ties, yet the concept of similarity is unintelligible otherwise. 

If A and B are similar, A’s similarity to B is different from B’s 
similarity to A. Those who argue that it is one and the same simi- 
larity that abides in both are not in the right. Let us illustrate it : 
‘The face is similar to the moon.’ Here face is qualified by the simi- 
larity determined by the moon. The moon is the ‘determinant.’ The 
locus is the face. Now let us reverse the position in the analogy : ‘the 
moon is similar to the face.’ The face is now the ‘nirupaka.’ Owing to 
the difference in the determinants and their respective loci we have 
to grant that the two similarities are different. 

Let us now examine the axiom ‘things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another.’ Similarity and equality are not 
different. They are one and the same. A is equal to C, B is equal to 
C, so A is equal to B. When we speak of similarity we speak of it only 
with reference to some quality (abhivyanjaka dharma). The similarity 
may be with reference to wealth or power. When A is said to be 
similar to C with reference to wealth or power, B is similar to C with 
reference to same. It is this property indicating similar similarity 
that gives us the cognition that A and B are similar. This can be 
put in the form of an inference : 

A is similar to B 

Because A and B are both similar to C 
Like another instance . 9 


therefore, that in the case of eternal substances, we do not know beforehand 
which the substrate is, is ineffective. The substance possessed of potency is said 
to be effective though itself uncognised. The ascription of potency to substance, 
which is concrete, is more intelligible than the ascription of it to an assumptive 
visesa. 

9. This argument which is in the form of an inference would appear 
to involve the fallacy of petitio principii , because the hetu assumed is the thing 
to be proyed. 
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The function of similarity is the differentiation of the defined 
object from other members of its own class and from the members of 
other classses. This can be put in the form of an inference : 

The cow is different from other members of its own 
class and from the members of other classes. 

Because it has a quality similar to the dewlap like 
another cow. 

The relation of ‘word’ and ‘word-sense’ too is known only through 
similarity. The ‘world-sense’ of jati and vyakti cannot be explained 
through the help of the generic attributes . 10 According to the Nyaya 
school there is no jati in jati, and no particularity in particularity. 
Further definition on the basis of the generic attribute is possible 
only for the first three padarthas according to the Nyaya school. The 
padarthas that have no jati cannot be defined in the same manner. 
This leads the Nyaya school to adopt two separate methods to explain 
definition. In doing so they fall a victim to the defect of prolixity. 


10. Vyutpattir api hi sadrsyenaiva gamyate. 

Sarvesu yugapac chabdah sadrsesu pravartate | 

Jatitas cet katham tasu tatra ced anavasthitih 

Madhva’s Anavydkhydna , pp. 186 and 187. 



MISCELLANEA 

( > ) 

VATSABHATTI'S PRASASTI 


In his short note on Vatsabhatti’s Pmsasti, published in the Vol. VI. 
Nd. l. of the Indian Culture, Mr. Sharma says that our dating of 
this record can be easily rejected on the basis of the paheographical 
peculiarities, cited by Mr. Fleet ; and, therefore, concludes that the Sun 
temple must have been renovated in 529 M.E., presuming also that it 
must have been destroyed most probably by the Huns. We must, 
however, confess that when it comes to a question of choice, we would 
rather put our faith in the words of the record itself than in the specu- 
lations of historians and epigraphists , distinguished though they are \ 
and, therefore, refuse to accept the date, which is based upon the 
palaeographical peculiarities furnished by Mr. Fleet and the assump- 
tions advanced by Mr. Sharma. 

We have discussed in full our basis for ascribing the record to 
493 pl us 5 2 9> 1022 M.E., in the paper contributed to the Dr. S.K.A. 

Commemoration Volume. And since Mr. Sharma does not seem to 
be convinced even after reading through our paper on the subject — 
we sent him a copy of the paper — we wish to advert once again, as 
briefly as we can, to the main crux of our argument. What led to the 
renovation of the temple is the first question that has to be asked. Mr. 
Sharma believes that the temple must have been destroyed most pro- 
bably by the Huns. This is a gratuitous assumption, not warranted 
by the text of the record ; and it appears to us to be strange that Vatsa- 
bhatti should not have mentioned it, if it was so. As a matter of 
fact, Vatsabhatti himself has given an answer to this question in his 
text : compare for instance the following verse : 

, bahund samatitena kalenanyais ca pdrthivaih j 

vyasuyataikadeso’sya bhavanasya tato’dhuna/ 

Through a long period of time and in the hands of many kings, 
a part of the temple fell into disrepair. The idea is very clear : 
seasonal repairs were not attended to at the proper time, and the 
kings of the place continued to neglect the temple through a long 
period, with the result that the temple fell into disrepair. The term 
vyasiryata cannot and does not mean destruction at the hands of human 
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enemy ; nor could the period of time expressed by the phrase bahuna 
samatltena kdlena, interpreted in terms of thirty-six years. One 
would, therefore, naturally conclude that if the temple stood in need 
of repair, it was the result of natural decay aided by human neglect, 
extending through a long period of time. This is the explicit idea 
that the text of the record yields us, and in the face of this, specula- 
tion regarding the causes of the temple falling into disrepair is 
certainly out of place. On this subject Vatsabhatti’s statement is 
necessarily more authoritative than our own speculations. We have, 
therefore, to conclude that it is not destruction by the Huns or any- 
body else, but neglect by many kings through a long period of time, 
which necessitated the renovation of the temple. 

The next question that we may ask is this : when did the reno- 
vation take place ? Following the view of epigraphists, Mr. Sharma 
believes that it was renovated thirty-six years after it was originally 
built. If neglect by many kings through a long period of time is 
what led to the temple falling into disrepair, then this view is certainly 
wrong. For, thirty-six years do not constitute a long period in the 
usual sense of the term, and during this period, there could not 
have been many kings and such a stately structure could not have 
fallen into disrepair. Thus, the textual statement, regarding the 
cause of the temple falling into disrepair, is against the dating ad- 
vanced by Mr. Sharma. Now let us see what the text itself says on 
the subject ; compare what Vatsabhatti says : 

samskdritam idam bhuyah 

vatsarasatesu pahcasu vimsatyadhikesu cabdesu 
yatesu 

This text would have it that the temple was renovated after the lapse 
of five hundred and twenty-nine years. The question now arises : 
since what ? Is it after the original construction or after the origin 
of the Malava Era ? Mr. Sharma takes it as the latter, and in so doing 
he is completely ignoring the significance of the term yatesu. The 
idea that he would read into the text could be got even in the absence 
of the term yatesu, and the same idea would be there, if the text ran 
as follows : vimsatyadhikesu cabdesu yatesu. So far then as his inter- 
pretation of the text is concerned, it must certainly be conceded to 
be not normal. And, for this distortion of the textual sense, his only 
basis is his preconceived correctness of the speculations of Mr. Fleet, 
regarding the palteographical peculiarities of the record. We refuse 
to be inveigled into a date for the sake of a theory, even when it is 
propounded by a distinguished savant. Regarding palaeography, it 
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is conceded by all writers that it is by itself neither the first nor the last 
word, so far as the dating of a record is concerned. Mr. Sharma would 
have done better if he had shown that the renovation of the temple 
was something impossible in 1022 M.E. and this he has not done. 
We are, therefore, constrained to characterise Mr. Sharma’s dating 
of the record as unacceptable. And it is particularly so, when tex- 
tual evidence controverts this dating. 

We conclude, therefore, by stating that while Messrs. Fleet and 
Sharma are perfectly entitled to have their opinion regarding the 
date of the record, we refuse to believe that our dating is easily rejected 
on the basis of the palatograph ical peculiarities, noticed by Mr. 
Fleet, even when it is supported by the speculations of Mr. Sharma. 
We, therefore, stick to our own dating of the record, as set forth in 
our paper contributed to the Dr. S.K.A. Commemoration Volume, 
namely 493 plus 529, i.e. 1022 m.e., a date which is based, not on specu- 
lations, but upon such textual expressions as bahuna samatitena 
kalena, anyais ca pdrthivaih vyasiryata and abdesu yatesu. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI. 


( 2 ) 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAMARUPA KINGS 


It is a pity that the history of Pragjyotisa still lies enshrouded in 
Cimmerian darkness. To late mm. Vidyavinode goes the honour of 
being a pioneer. But as to the chronological tables 1 he has given dates 
in centuries. Those given by Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua 2 are also tenta- 
tive. So Mr. D. N. Mukerji’s article in the Indian Culture (April 
’39) has been a! welcome one. Unfortunately, I am afraid, some conclu- 
sions hastily arrived at have made the confusion worse confounded. 


1. Kamarupa Rajabali, pp. 13, 20 - 21 , 24. 

2. Early History of Kamarupa, pp. 53-4, 133-4, 149. 
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Mr. Mukerji has first of all tried to identify Kamarupanrpati 
Jayapala of Silimpur Inscription 3 with Prince Jayapala of Gauda of 
Bhagalpur Inscription. 4 His three arguments are 

(a) The name in the Silipur Inscription is given as Jayapala- 
deva and not Jayapala varmadeva as the Palas of Kamarupa 
are mentioned in their inscriptions. 

(b) The name of the Gauda Prince agrees with the name of the 
Kamarupanrpati and the first is definitely mentioned to 
have conquered Kamarupa ; so they must be identical. 

(c) “As Bhaskara to Vallabhadeva -were ruling in Kamarupa in 
the twelfth century Jayapala has no place in Kamarupa even 
then. Jayapala is thus evidently the brother of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devapaladeva of Gauda and Kamarupa and flourished 
in c. a.d. 830-65” 

As to the first contention it may be pointed out that the Silimpur 
Inscription is not an official grant of the Palas. Further down the 
article Mr. Mukerji has tried to identify Harsapalavarmadeva of the 
same dynasty with the king mentioned in the Pasupatinath Temple 
Inscription. 5 6 But there the name given is simply Harsadeva. Even 
if it be admitted that Kamarupanrpati Jayapala did not belong to the 
house of Bhagadatta, that does not mean that he was none but Jaya- 
pala of Bhagalpur Inscription. The second contention might have 
been quite tenable but for the palaeographic evidence against it. 
Jayapala of Gauda belonged to early ninth century. But the Silim- 
pur Inscription has been dated in the eleventh century. 0 Mr. Mukerji 
has not taken this into consideration. I am afraid, that has been a 
dangerous omission. Now to the third argument. The learned author 
evidently forgets that it is not quite strange in Ancient Indian history 
that of two kings ruling in different parts of the country at the 
same time each claimed the honour of being the lord of the land. 
Let us cite a similar case from Mr. Mukerji’ s own writings. As he 
has shown on the strength of Assam plates of Vallabhadeva, his family 
was ruling over a part of the country in the twelfth century. But 
Vaidyadeva of Kamauli Inscription T donated lands in Kamarupa 
Mandala during that period. If that be so, it is not at all unreasonable 
to hold that while a part (perhaps, the western part) of Kamarupa was 


3. E.I.Vol. XIII, p P . 283-95. 

4. Gauda Lekha Mala. 

5. I. A. Vol. IX. p. 181. 

6. E.I. Vol. XIII. p. 284. 

7 Gauda Lekha Mala. 
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under Jayapala, the kings of the House of Bhagadatta ruled over the 
other (perhaps the eastern). So we do not stand on a very secure 
ground when we contend “As Jayapala, king of Kamarupa, has no place 
there on Fleet’s epoch between A.D. 829 (G.E. 510) and A.D. 1185 
(Saka 1107) it shows as clearly as possible that the same is in error 
by more than three centuries and a half.” 

Mr. Mukerji’s next important theory is that all the kings of 
Pusyavarman, Salastambha and Pala dynasties reigned before the 
ninth century, that is, before the invasion of Jayapala, brother of 
Devapaladeva of Gauda. In doing this, he has placed all the kings 
of Salastambha line before Bhaskaravarman. Here his main stay is 
a quotation in Acarya Sankara’s Sarlraka Bhasya of the Vedanta 
Darsana containing the names of Balavarman, Jayasimha and Krsna- 
gupta. He has identified Balavarman with Maharajadhiraja Balavar- 
man, great-grandson of Harjara, “as Balavarman of the Pusyavarman 
dynasty flourished long before Acarya Sankara.” But Jayasimha (Jaya- 
simha I) flourished in c. a.d. 500 and Krsnagupta in c. a.d. 430, and 
Balavarman (of Pusyavarman dynasty) has been assigned to c. 420- 
440 A.D. 8 9 So the verse in the Bhasya might have as well referred 
to this Balavarman. 

The learned author again treads into uncertainty when he says : 
‘.'Bhaskaravarman and Harjaravarman belonged to two collateral dynas- 
ties At one time Vajradatta’s descendants (Salastambha etc.) 

usurped the throne of Pragjyotisa and thus Bhagadatta’s descendants 
became subordinate to them and at another Bhagadatta’s descendants 
conquered Eastern and Northern Assam and made Salastambha’s des- 
cendants subordinate to them. This explains why no mention of 
Salastambha and his descendants is to be found in Bhaslcaravarman’s 
inscription or vice versa.” According to the suggested chronology, 
Tyagasimha reigned long before Bhaskaravarman. The latter was a 
mighty conquerer. 0 If we are to accept Mr. Mukerji’s theory, he 
or his father must have usurped the power from that Salastambha 
prince. But how is it that there is no mention of it in the copper 
plate ? We have three inscriptions of Salastambha kings (Harjara, 
Vanamala and Balavarman III). According to Nidhanpur Inscription, 
Bhaskara’s ancestors were reigning at that time. Even if we accept 
Mr. Mukerji’s suggestion and hold that they were subordinate to the 
Salastambha kings, how is it that no copper plate pays any eulogy to 
one of these three kings or to any of their ancestors for subjugating 


8. Early History of Kamarupa, p. 54. 

9. E.I. Vol. XIX, pp. 116-32, 

44— -11 
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ihe Bhagadatta family and extending his sway over Eastern and North- 
ern Assam ? Are we to believe that these kings were all subordinate 
or were afraid to speak of a victory over their formidable kinsmen ? 
This is surely untenable. 

The Salastambha kings were always designed ‘Mlecchadhi- 
natha.” In Tejpur Inscription 10 of Vanamala an attempt has been 
made to link the family with Bhagadatta. But it should be remem- 
bered that, it was two centuries after the usurpation of the throne by 
Salastambha. The fame and honour assigned by tradition to the 
dynasty of Naraka might have prompted this prince to heighten the 
prestige of his family by connecting it with the Naraka legend. 

Both Bhagadatta and Vajradatta were descendants of Naraka. 
Ratnapalavarmadeva has made glorious reference of Vajradatta. But 
verse 9 of his Badgaon inscription 11 records : evarir variisakramena 
ksitim atha nikhilam bhunjatam narakanam rajnarh mlecchadhi- 
natho vidhicalanavasad eva jagraha rajyarii.” Nowgaon Inscription 
of Balavarman III (a Salastambha king) records : “astariigatesu 
rajasu Salastambho’bhavan nrpatih.” 12 These perhaps definitely prove 
that the Salastambha kings gained power after the Pusyavarman 
dynasty. 

Pakeographic evidence also goes against Mr. Mukerji’s theory. A 
comparison of the scripts in Nidhanpur, Haiyuhgthal and Nowgaon 
plates will show that the first is the oldest. Even a cursory glance will 
reveal the truth. 14 

Let us now turn our attention to another theory of Mr. Mukerji. 
He has identified Harsadeva of Pasupatinath Inscription with Harsa- 
palavarmadeva, father of Dharmapalavarmadeva of Kamarupa. He 
has ignored the fact that the inscriptions of his son do not credit him 
with the sovereignty over a vast empire. It is to be noted that if we 
include Kamarupa in the list of kingdoms mentioned in Pasupatinath 
.inscription, Harsadeva had the unique distinction of ruling over the 
widest empire ever governed by a king of Pragjyotisa. Why then 
are *kte Prasastikaras, waxing eloquent on his wisdom and bravery, 
quite silent about this glorious event ? This should have attracted 
the attention of the learned author. His two chief arguments are : — 
(a) Samangad Inscription of Dantidurga 14 mentions the defeat 
of Karnataka army which had defeated Sri Harsa. 

10. Kamarupa Sasanavali, pp. 54-70. 

11. Ibid. p. 94. 

12. Ibid. p. 74. 

13. It will be fully discussed in a forthcoming article. 

14. I .A, Vol, XI, • p 
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(b) “From Harsapala’s predecessor Maharajadhiraja Ratnapala’s 
Inscription 16 we learn that the kings of Gurjara, Gauda, 
Kerala etc. and the Tayikas or Tajiks (the Arabs) were in 

constant dread of him This shows that the date of 

Ratnapala was towards the end of the seventh century A.D. 
when the Tajiks or the Arabs appeared in India.” 

As to the first point it may be said that Harsadeva of Pasupati- 
nath Inscription had never attained such a fame. There is nothing 
to negative Fleet’s suggestion 16 that the king referred to was Sri 
Harsavardhana of Kanyakubja. In this connection mention may be 
made of an humble article of the present writer published elsewhere . 17 
In reference to the second argument we would like to point out that the 
verse refers to the wall of the newly established capital Durjaya. 
All admit that the supremacy of Kamarupa was then on the decline and 
the verses seem to have been only false eulogies. Similar cases may 
be cited from Bengal history . 18 Even if it be admitted that the 
Tajiks (Arabs) were in dread of his army, that does not prove that 
Ratnapala reigned at a time when they first came to this country. 
We do not also see why Mr. Mukerji cannot accept late mm. Vidya- 
vinode’s suggestion . 19 

From a consideration of the above, it will be seen that Mr. 
Mulcerji’s theory that “Fleet’s epoch is in error by more than three 
centuries and a half” fails to get any unquestionable support from 
Assam history, nor are his suggestions about the chronology of the 
Kamarupa kings quite convincing. 

Bisweswar Chakravarti. 


15. Kamarupa Sasanavali, pp. 88-115. 

16. I.A. Vol. XI. 

17. I.H.Q. Vol. XIV, pp. 841-3. 

18. Ibid. Vol. XI, pp. 769-70. 

19. Kamarupa Rajavali. 
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( 3 ) 

A VOTIVE INSCRIPTION FROM GHANTAsALA 


While visiting the Exhibition Hall of the tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference held last March at Tirupati, ray attention was drawn to 
an estampage of a very short inscription. The label read : 

“Owner — V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

No. 3. Brahmi Inscription. 

Ghantasala Stupa, Kistna District.” 

The record was apparently undeciphered. I had barely three 
minutes’ time to study the inscription and to prepare a transcript. I 
publish here my reading of the record which may palteographically be 
assigned to the first century B.C. 

Text 

(or, erawra) 3 T&TTfsr?rin 3 

Translation 

The flight of steps, the gift of Yagaya and Mahadeva, female pu- 
pils of the Thera Satayanayaga (or, Tayanayaga). 

The word paje evidently stands for pajja which according to 
Hemacandra’s Desinamamala (VI, 1) means the same thing as adhi- 
rohinij “a ladder, flight of steps.” The word appears to be connected 
with Pali pajjo and Sanskrit padyd, “a foot-path, wty.” 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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( 4 ) 

NAGNAJIT AND THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
INDIAN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

Nagnajit seems to have been an outstanding figure of his time. 
His name occurs in the Vedic, Epic, Pauranic and Pali literature. 

In connection with the fire-altar-building, the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (VIII. 1.4.10) quotes the view of Nagnajit of Gandhara, but 
only to reject it, on the ground that he belonged to the kingly class. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34.9), the sages Parvata and 
Narada are said to have instructed, regarding the substitute for the 
soma-juice, the kings Soniaka Sahadevya, Sahadeva Sarnjaya, Babhru 
Daivavrdha, Bhima Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandhara. 1 

From the Mahabharata, Adiparva, we learn that Nagnajit-Suvala, 
the king of Gandhara and disciple of Prahlada, had a son named 
Sakuni, and a daughter named Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana 
(ch. 63), and that the powerful Asura Isupa or Isupad was born as 
king Nagnajit (ch. 67). 

The Harivamsa says that Suvala-Nagnajit joined Jarasandha 
against Krsna (Visnuparva, ch. 34). Krsna married Satya-NagnajitI 
(Ibid. ch. 60). 

According to the Matsya-Purana (ch. 235, vs. 2-4), Nagnajit was 
one of the eighteen instructors of the Vastu-Sastra (Architecture). 
I he others were Rhrgu, Atri, Vasistha, Visvakarma, Maya, Narada, 
Visalaksa, Purandara, Brahma, Kumara, Nandisa, Saunaka, Garga, 
Vasudeva, Aniruddha, Sukra and Brhaspati. 2 

In connection with Iconometry, Varahamihira, in his Brhat- 
Samhita , ch. 58, vs. 4 & 15, refers to Nagnajit, as an authority. 
Bhattotpala, in commenting on the verse 4, referred to above, quotes 
the following verse from the work of Nagnajit : 

1. There is some misconception about the meaning of this passage. Some 
fake the view that all these princes were the pupils of Parvata and Narada, 
while others, following Sayana, take them to be a succession of teachers. We 
have taken the first interpretation. The second view does not seem to be plau- 
sible. Firstly these are Ksatriya princes and not Rsis ; secondly how can 
Somaka, son of Sahadeva, be a teacher to his father Sahadeva, who is named 
immediately after him? Again Babhru can not be the teacher of his grand- 
father Bhima. According to the Pauranic chronology, the names appear to 
have been given here in inverse order (And. Ind. Hist. Traditions by Pargitar, 
pp. 105-148). 

2. Our thanks are due to Mr. Jitendranath Banerji, of the Calcutta 
University, for bringing this reference to our notice. 
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“Vistirnam dvadasa-mukkam dairghena ca caturdasa | 
Ahguldni tatha karyam tan-manam Dravidam smrtam ||” 

The jaina U ttaradhyayana-Sutm says that the kings Dvimukha of 
Pancala, Nami of Videha, Naggati (Nagnajit) of Gandhara and Kara- 
kandu of Kalinga were contemporaries. Each of them after making 
over the kingdom to his son, adopted the Jaina faith and became a 
Pratyeka-Buddha (S.B.E. XLV. 87). 

The Kumbhakara Jdtaka says the same of these princes, 3 but 
asserts that they became Bauddhas. It gives the further information 
that Nagnajit was also the king of Kashmir, with his capital at 
Taksasila. 

B. Laufer of the field Museum, Chicago has, in his Das 
Citralaksana, published the Tibetan versions of the Citralalisanas of 
Nagnajit, Visvakarma and Prahlada, with German translations. 4 

From the evidence of the Satapaiha Brahmana it is clear that 
Nagnajit, the king of Gandhara, was an authority on Architecture. 
This is supported by the Matsya-Purdna also. From the Brhat-Sam- 
hitti, we learn that a Nagnajit was the author of a treatise on Icono- 
metry. Again the Citralaksana informs us that an author of the 
same name also wrote a treatise on Painting. As the names of these 
authors of three works, on kindred arts, are the same, and as the 
name Nagnajit is not of very common occurrence, we hope, we shall not 
be wrong, if we take them to be identical. Kern appears to have taken 
the same view, when he, in his introduction to his edition of the 
Brhat-Samhitd, says that Nagnajit composed a work on Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting and allied arts. Unfortunately he has not quoted 
any authority for his statement. 

We have seen that in the Mahabharata Nagnajit has been des- 
cribed as the disciple of Prahlada. We find also that both Prahlada and 
Nagnajit were authorities on Painting ; so this Prahlada might be the 
preceptor of Nagnajit. Laufer identifies this Prahlada with tire well- 
known Prahlada, son of Hiranyakasipu, but we are sceptical about it. 
This Prahlada’s great-grandson Vana was vanquished by Krsna, so 
they were contemporaries. Krsna married Satya, the daughter of 
Nagnajit; so both Krsna and Vana were junior contemporaries of 
Nagnajit. How can this Nagnajit be a disciple of Prahlada? In 


3. This Jdtaka reads Dummukha, Nimi, Karandu and Naggaji for Dvi- 
mukha, Nami, Karandu and Naggati respectively, and adds Bhhna of Vidarbha 
to the list 

4. We are indebted to the late Dr. Panchanan Mitra for translating pas- 
sages from the German. 
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the same chapter of the Mahdbhdrata, where Nagnajit has been called 
the incarnation of the A sura Isupa, Prahlada, the king of Bahlika, 
has been described as the incarnation of the Astern Salabha. We 
think this neighbouring king was his preceptor. 

We have hitherto seen that Nagnajit, the king of Gandhara, was 
an ancient authority on Art and Architecture. If we can find out his 
time, we shall be in a position to form an approximate idea of the 
antiquity of the Indian Art and Architecture. It has been shown 
that the sages Parvata and Narada were the instructors of Nagnajit. 
These sages, we find, are the seers of the Rgvedic hymns VIII. 12 Sc 
13. Again king Somaka, who was also a student of Parvata and 
Narada, and thus a contemporary of Nagnajit, finds mention in the 
Rgveda (IV. 15). As it is, we have no hesitation in taking Nagnajit 
to be a Rgvedic king. And thus Indian Art & Architecture were in 
existence in the Rgvedic period, or earlier. 

The verse quoted by Bhattotpala as that of Nagnajit does not 
appear to be as old as the Rgveda. It is, in all probability, like many 
other ancient works, a recension or recension of recensions. So it is 
no test of the antiquity of Nagnajit. As Varahamihira has referred 
to it, it is earlier than the sixth century. The Sanskrit original of 
the Tibetan translation of Nagnajit’s Citralaksana is lost ; so we are 
not in a position to say anything about its age. 

Now the question is, if the Indian Art and Architecture are so 
old as the Rgveda , there must be some mention of them in the Vedic 
literature. This is not wanting. This point has already been dis- 
cussed by several scholars (Jour. Orient. Res. Madras, Vol. VIII. pp. 
291 ff.), so we shall content ourselves with giving a few instances only. 
The mention of the building of the king Mitravaruna, with thousand 
pillars ( Rgveda , II., 41.5), hundred pur as built of stone (Ibid, IV. 30. 
20), and fire-altar etc. surely indicate the knowledge of Architecture. 

The sage Vamadeva wanted to sell his Indra, in exchange for ten 
kine, on condition that Indra should be returned to him, when he 
(Indra) shall have slain the purchaser’s enemies (Ibid, IV. 24. 10). 
This Indra cannot but be the image of Indra. It appears from this 
that the image of Indra was considered as an auspicious object, by 
keeping which in one’s own house, one was immune from all sorts of 
dangers. From this it does not necessarily follow that the image of 
Indra was worshipped in the sense we do now. Again Indra, men- 
tioned in Ibid, VIII. 1.5, which the owner was not willing to sell even 
for immense wealth, has to be taken in the sense of an icon Indra. 
The word pratima in the sense of ‘image’ occurs in Ibid, X. 130,3. 
Pratirupa in the sense of ‘picture’ is described as silpa i.e. art, in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, III, 2. 1.5. Besides tvasta in the sense of ‘giver 
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of form/ i.e. sculptor, occurs in the Rgvecla, X. 185. 1., & I. 188. 9. 
Artizans, such as pesitd (painter, engraver) and prakarita (sculptor) 
were bound to the fourth yitpa, in the Purusamedha sacrifice (Sukla 
Yajurveda, ch. 35, Kandika 5-22). 

, We have seen above that the opinion of Nagnajit, the king of 
Gandhara, relating to the fire-altar-building, has been treated with 
contempt in the Satapatha Brahmana, on the ground that he belonged 
to the Rajanya class. The reason for this seems to be that the writers 
of the Satapatha Brahmana were Brahmanas and belonged to Madhya- 
desa, where the Brahmana supremacy was fully established. So they 
naturally resented this as an intrusion, by a king, into their special pro- 
vince. But how could Nagnajit, a king, come to be an authority on 
ritualistic architecture ? A reply to this question, as well as the 
estimation, in which the people of North-western India were held 
by the people of Madhyadesa, will be found in the Mahabharata, 
Karnaparva, chs. 44 and 45. In Gandhara the king was also the 
Rtvij , i.e. a priest. 

Not only worst invectives have been hurled on the character, 
mode of life, and rites and customs of the North-westerners, but their 
kings have all been described as incarnations of Asuras (Maha- 
bharata, Adiparva, ch. 67). This leads us to think that the people of 
the North-west were largely influenced by the Asara mode of life and 
culture, 5 although they were Vedic sacrifices. 

There appears to have been, in the -Rguedic period three schools 
of culture, viz., (1) the Gandhara school, (2) the Madhyadesa school, 
and (3) the Dravida school. The reference to the last named has 
been made by Varahamihira in his chapter on the Pratima-laksana 
( Brhat-Samhita i, ch. 58). We have seen that among the eighteen ins- 
tructors of the Vastu-sastra, some are Asuras , such as Maya, some 
Asuric, as Nagnajit, and others are Rsis. We think that the Gandhara 
school, with its centre at Taksasila, which became a great seat of 


5. The satapatha Brahmana , XIII. 8.1.5. & 8.2.1., says that the godly peo- 
ple make their burial-places four-cornered, whilst those who are of the Asura 
nature, the Easterners and others, make them round. This shows that they 
followed different styles of Architecture. Again it says that both the gods and 
the Asuras. sprang from Prajapati ; so they were not necessarily different ethno- 
logically, i.e. Aryans and non-Aryans. The Easterners and others have been 
called as of Asura nature (Asurya). Here ‘others’ includes the North-westerners, 
for we find that in the Mahabharata, Adiparva, ch. 67, both the Eastern and 
North-western kinjp have' been described as incarnations of Asuras. 
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learning, represented the Asura school. Its exponents were Maya, 
Prahlada and his disciple Nagnajit. The Madhyadesa school represen- 
ted the Sura or Brahmanic school, with Visvakarma, Bhrgu, Atri, 
Vasistha etc. as its exponents. 

It thus appears that the Gandhara school of Art & Architecture 
existed long before there was any communication between the Indians 
and the Greeks we hitherto know of. The time has come to revise 
the old theory that the Gandhara school is the creation of, or influenced 
by, the Greeks. In fact the finds of the Indus valley excavations have 
given a rude shock to this theory. In this connection, it is well 
worth mentioning what has been said by Sir John Marshall about the 
redstone statuette (plate X) found at Harappa. The ‘refined and 
wonderfully truthful modelling of the fleshy parts,’ and ‘the subtle flat- 
tening of the buttocks and the clever little dimples of the posterior 
superior spines of the ilium’ have been so exquisitely done, that ‘a 
Greek of the fourth century B.C. might well have been proud’ of it. 
(Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. I. p. 46). 

Again, speaking about the all important matter of anatomical 
faithfulness of the two statuettes (plates x & xi), Sir John wonders 
whether ‘Greek artistry could possibly have been anticipated by 
sculptors of a far off age on the banks of the Indus.’ He further 
says, ‘We know definitely that the Indus engraver could anticipate 
the Greek in the delineation of animal forms; and if we compare 
the statuette of pi. x with, for example, seal 337, we must admit that 
there is a certain kinship between the two, both in the “monumental” 
treatment of the figures as a whole and in the perfection of their anato- 
mical details’ (Ibid, p. 47). 

We think that Nagnajit was the founder of the Gandhara school 
of Art. The name of his capital Taksasila (city of stone-cutters) also 
goes to support our view. The Indian Art 8c Architecture were as old 
as Rgveda, if not earlier. 


(Late) Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. 
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ON ‘BUDHA-YOGA’ IN MUDRARAKSASA I. 6. 
Stanza 6 in the first Act of the Mudraraksasa runs as follows 






— 

— g gsratat it 


In explaining this stanza, almost all scholars have taken the term’ 
‘budhayoga’ to mean’ the conjunction of Budha’ with Candra or some 
other planet. The figure in the stanza is regarded as Slesa as there 
are two meanings throughout one with reference to the moon 
(lunar eclipse) and the other with reference to Candragupta. As 
yoga means here sambandha or conjunction as stated above, in the 
latter case budka-yoga means Can a kya-sd m ba n d h <r with Chandragupta. 
On the basis of this meaning, naturally, in the former case too, budha- 
yoga is taken to mean conjunction of Budha with Candra. 

There is a difficulty in accepting this view. It is a well-known 
fact that a lunar eclipse can take place only on a full moon day. On 
such a day the conjunction of Budha with Candra is an impossibility. 3 
Hence one has to reject one or the other of these two hypotheses namely, 
(i) that it was a full moon day and ( 2 ) that the conjunction of Budha 
was with Candra. 

Some scholars prefer to reject the former and read the first line 

of the stanza as.-*— — ■<*• 5 ^ — - — Prof. Ray, Taranatha 

Tarakavacaspati 4 aird others belong to this class. Another class which 
includes Dhundiraja,” Kale, 6 Dhruva 7 and others, holds that it was a 

1. — Ray : Telang ; Vidyabhusana and Majumdar’s 
series ed. Cf. Sahityadarpana (Nirnayasagar press ed. 1902) p. 269. See also Prof. 
K. H. Dlnuva s notes in this connection in his edition of the Mudra. (2nd ed. 
J 923). 

2. According to some it is Ganakya-upaya. 

3. It is an astronomical fact that the planets Mercury and Venus can 
never be at a distance of more than go 0 from the sun. On a full-moon day 
the sun and moon will be at 180° from each other. Hence on such a day, the 
conjunction of moon with mercury is an impossibility. 

4. Edition of Mudra. in Majumdar’s series. 

. 5 - Dhundiraja’s commentary is printed in both Kale’s and Telang’s edi- 

tions of the drama. 

6-7. For the views of Kale and Dhruva, see their notes in their editions 
of the drama. 
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full-moon day and rejects the above-said meaning of budha-yoga. 
According to them, the term means the conjunction of Badha with 
(other) planets ; they base their view on the following statement of 
Vrddhagarga, 8 — 

<hST ST SJftJT I 
5T f! t 5tftrr n 

It is worthwhile however, to consider if Yoga has some other 
meanings in this context. The following are the meanings assigned 
to this word 



I 

-3JTC I 

An expedient, artifice, plan, device ; 

application of effort, endeavour, diligence, 

assiduity, zeal, attention. — Monier-Williams. 

Strenuousness, exertion, endeavour, zeal, 

assiduity. — Macdonell. 

Of these, the meaning seems to suit well in the 

above context. Then budha-yoga means ‘budhasya sannaha,’ the stre- 
nuous effort of budha. 10 This gives us scope to explain that it is this 
effort of Budha that is regarded as averting an eclipse. It becomes 
clear if we refer to the following stanzas of Amaracandra’s Balabha- 
rata. 11 — 

?r fepnsfa frf » c \\ 

T: ^TT% 1| L || 

Here, Budha’s constant attendance on Ravi is spoken of as the means 
for him to secure the averting of moon’s eclipse through Ravi. It 
is noteworthy that Amaracandra (1250 A.D.) refers in his work to 



8. This is quoted as the Vrddha-Garga-Vacana in the U tpala-vyakhya on 
Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira. In the same place the following also is pointed 
out as the statement of another Garga :~~ 

S¥T 

vm' g ^ 11 

9 . gvTO Telang s edition. 

10. According to the Purdnas , Budha is the son of Canclra, 
ji. Kavyamala 45. I. 1,8. 
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this idea, though the great Astronomer Varahamihira (c. 550 A.D.) 
has declared in his Brhatsarhhita (ch. 5, st. 17) that these yogas have 
nothing to do with eclipses. 

In the light of the above, the following commentary is offered 


tpcRrf^' itg* afagfo fo qrqg. psfo t f%?g froi! gsnwipq qft: 
tfetp aqq qrsraj cTOT Fmrr:— ■ 


?ft 1 %trm%mz. Up pt* sraig 

IS&ft i 5% I ?TOT P — 


p gqgmm fST a qpr 
af? fr <f* fST apt li 

at ^ u iwqqmv fc g — ptsu PTTftnsftsr:, aft 

a; a^as 51; m Tap Tr^ra: 1 *r Tat fca^amTcarT^^a ti^ra- 

Cs Cs Cs 

arer: Trorojaafa sa^ I ^ ^ga^jaftggftd^rg ppa tft sn i ssf %' 

‘a^ tg : sRrfrcafsn ^ ^ <jaatnw’ ( III. 99 ) ?caa ? fftqnt: 
f-Nro sqnsaratsftci 1 armfag‘ ^gftcaa:, psft 1 

3 feg. |wij: §sr*a aai^a =arvraara ara; gforfafe-feprsbi- 
= h i^Tiaui -m y n^TTa T a t Tjgun ^rtg 

aOTT^rca ( aspft ) <** =a?PitT* T^r% p% 11 

The stanza is to be translated thus : — 

The cruel seizer Rahu (Raksasa) with Ketu (Malayaketu), now 
seeks to vanquish Candra (Candragupta) having the full orb 
( Mandala ); but the effort of Budha (Canakya) saves him by means 
of his power (force). 

Canakya had collected for his assistance four men namely Jiva- 
siddhi, Siddharthaka, Bhagurayana and Nipunaka and this compares 
well with the four other planets with Budha in a panca-graha-yoga to 
avert an eclipse. Amaracandra’s stanzas referred to above, give us a 
clue to think that Budha’s efFort in securing the assistance of the 
other planets was believed to lead to the averting of an eclipse. So 
‘balat’ means svasamsadhitci (mitra) sahayabalam asritya. 

S. Rangachar. 
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YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

The Saduktikarnamrta of Srldharadasa, 1205 A.D., quotes two 
verses (II. 146. 1; III. 45. 2) of a Yuvaraja , i.e., a crown-prince. It 
has been suggested, in the form of a query, that he might have been 
Yuvaraja Prahladana, the author of the Parthaparakrama-vyayoga , and 
and brother of the Paramara King, Dharavarsa (1163-1229 A.D.)_of 
Candravati. 1 But no conceivable reason is found for Srldharadasa 
of Bengal to refer to Prahladana of Candravati in West India as simply 
Yuvaraja. On the contrary his Yuvaraja is, to all appearance, and 
can, in all probability, be the heir-apparent to the throne of Laksmana- 
sena, his royal master. It has to be observed in this connection that 
while Srldharadasa is careful to quote not only Laksmanasena 2 but his 
father, Ballalasena, 3 as also Kesavasena, 4 a younger son of Laksmana- 
sena, the name of Visvarupasena, the immediate successor of Laksmana- 
sena, is conspicuous by its absence in the anthology, and the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, unless we become hypercritical, that it is the crown- 
prince, Visvarupasena, who is quoted as Yuvaraja by Srldharadasa. 

There is again a Yuvaraja Divakara, a verse of whose occurs in the 
Saduktikarnamrta (II. 31. 4). It is impossible to divine if Sridhara- 
dasa’s Yuvaraja is the same with Yuvaraja Divakara, but there is no 
intrinsic incoherency in their being identical. This, however, puzzles 
one all the more, but was Visvarupasena, who figures in the inscrip- 
tions as a devout worshipper of the Sun (Divakara), popularly known 
as Divakara before his accession ? Is this, again, his original name 
that has been scratched off, as is well known, in the copper-plate 
grants of his, as also of his brother, Kesavasena ? And if want of space 
to accommodate a name of more than three letters was the reason 
for the appearance of the comparatively smaller form of the four letters 
of the name Vi-sva-ru-pa in the copper-plates in question, what could 
then possibly have been the original name that gave place to Visvarupa 
n the inscription of Visvarupasena, who, we must remember, preceded 
Ke-sa-va(-sena)? 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


1. Saduktikarnamrta , published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Lahore, Introduction, p. 96. 

a. Ibid , p. 104. 3 - Ibid, p. no. 

4. Ibid, pp. 47-48. 
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A NOTE ON ILTUTMISH 

Dr. S. K. Banerji contributed an interesting paper on ‘Some 
Aspects of Muslim Polity in Early Medieval India’ to the October 
(1939) issue of this journal. As a student of the same subject, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say a few words about some of his conclusions. 

Dr Banerji says, “The principle of election as opposed to that of 
the Divine Right was first illustrated in Muslim Indian History by 
Iltutmish’s accession.” Undoubtedly Iltutmish owed his elevation to 
the throne to baronial election; 1 but did his predecessors rule by 
Divine Right? Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammed ibn Sam became the 
master of Northern India by the right of conquest. Qutb-ud-din 
could claim on his behalf no Divine Right of succession, no popular 
or baronial election 2 * and no title based on military conquest. He took 
advantage of his viceregal position and assumed the title of ‘Sultan’ 
at his master’s death. Mu’izz-ud-din’s successor in Ghazna, his nephew, 
gave his formal sanction to an arrangement which he was neither in- 
clined nor able to disturb. It is clear, therefore, that no question of 
Divine Right arises in these cases. 4 As a matter of fact, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was no recognised law of 
succession, no recognised procedure to which recourse might be had 
in case of dispute. Broadly speaking, the choice was limited, as a 
matter of convenience, to the members of the deceased Sultan’s 
family. The priority of birth, the question of efficiency, the nomina- 
tion of the dead king,— these factors sometimes received some atten- 
tion ; but the decisive voice seems to have been that of the nobles 
who usually preferred personal convenience to the interest of the 
Stdtc 

Dr. Banerji tells us that the creation of ‘the order of the forty’ 
was Iltutmish’s ‘greatest achievement,’ and refers us to the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasirl for the services rendered to the Sultans by these ‘pillars of the 
State’ till the accession of Ghiyas-ud-dm Balban. He seems to take 
this famous ‘order’ as a ‘service’ (like the Indian Civil Service) in the 
modern sense, i.e., a bureaucratic organization. Such a view is alto- 


1. See the present writer’s articles in Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 
1935, and Journal of Indian History , August, 1956. 

2. After his accession all nobles, except Taj-ud-din, accepted an accom- 

plished fact as the logical conclusion of the previous course of events. 
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gether inconsistent with the facts at our disposal. BaranI says, 
“The Forty obtained power in the government of the country, and 
grew in strength and dignity.” He says about Balban, a member of 
this ‘order,’ that “even while he was only a Khan, he used many of 
the insignia of royalty .” 3 4 We read in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari* that 
every one of these slaves ‘attained to the rank of an Amir.’ Sir 
Wolsely Haig says that this “college of forty . . . divided among its 
members all the great fiefs of the empire and all the highest offices 
in the State .” 5 This is precisely the reason that led Balban, whose 
success as an administrator is certainly not inferior to that of Iltutmish, 
to crush the pretensions of these ‘pillars of the State.’ As a matter 
fact, the forty Shams! slaves were neither better nor worse than the 
Muizzi or Qutbl slaves. These three groups of nobles belonged to the 
same category and played a similar part in the political history of those 
unsettled times. With his previous experience of the pretensions of 
‘over-mighty subjects,’ Iltutmish should have refrained from creating 
another ‘order.’ 

Dr. Banerji seems to attach an exaggerated importance to vain- 
glorious titles claimed by Iltutmish in his inscriptions. He described 
himself as the ‘master of the king of the Turks and the Persians.’ Dr. 
Banerji takes this as an announcement of “his might and majesty as 
compared to the insignificance of the petty kings of Turkistan and 
Persia.” This announcement was as meaningless as the claim of the 
English successors of Henry V upon the throne of France and the 
claim of the Burmese kings to be the ‘sovereigns of the universe .’ 6 

Anil Chandra Banerjee. 


3. Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 97-98. 

4. B. De’s translation, Vol. I, p. 93. 

5. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 

6. Wilson, Documents Illustrative of the Burmese War, p. 5. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RACES, CULTURES AND HUMAN PROGRESS, by 

Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Published by Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co. 

Ltd., 1939. Pages 399. Price Rupees Seven. 

Formerly known as ‘The Futurism of Young Asia/ the book is, in the words 
of the author himself, a ‘volume of essays, disconnected and scrappy although 
they be, is like everything that Asia has done since 1905 in any field but another 
term in the series which is destined to bring about the great consummation. 
It will perhaps be regarded by the colleagues and comrades in the Western 
world as furnishing to a certain extent the logic or methodology which must 
have to operate in every process of Aufklarung before the final synthesis or 
reconstruction is reached/ The book is divided into five groups. The first 
essay, “The Futurism of Young Asia” which forms a group by itself, embodies 
the Leitmotif of this volume, viz. w T ar against colonialism in politics and 
against “orientalisme” in science. The other four groups captioned as ‘Asia 
and Eur-America,’ ‘Revolutions in China/ ‘Tendencies in Hindu Culture/ and 
‘Young India (1905-1921)’ consist of thought-provoking essays dwelling on the 
diverse courses of culture acquired by certain countries in the fields of Anthro- 
pology, Psychology, Sociology, Politics, etc. The Appendix entitled, “Young 
India in Exact Science (1915-192 1)” gives a short account of India's new contri- 
bution to the various branches of science. “The entire volume is in its ideo- 
logical affiliations organically oriented to the author’s experiences and investi- 
gations which form the subject-matter of eight volumes in Bengali under the 
general title of ‘Vartaman Jagat’ (Contemporary World). This series of books, 
based as it is on travel, has for its theme the survey of tendencies in history, 
education, literature, science, art and social development, and comprises Egypt, 
Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, Japan, China, France and Germany/’ 

If the reader, after a careful perusal of the entire book w'hich preserves 
permanently the essays formerly published in the ephemeral pages of periodicals, 
fails to find pleasure 1 and profit and to get himself aquainted with the world 
movements in matters, economic and political in particular, he will have no 
one but himself to blame, for Dr. Sarkar, a scholar of international repute, 
has, with his characteristic ability, admirably accomplished the task which he 
set out to perform. 


Mohammed Abdul Karim. 


46—13 
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WHERE THEOSOPHY AND SCIENCE MEET, Parts. II, III k IV, eaiteci Dy 

D. D. Kanga, LE.S. (Retd.)- Published by the Adyar Library Association, 

Madras. 1938. 

The product of erudite specialists of the East and the West, the book is 
divided into four parts — (I) Nature — from Macrocosm to Microcosm, (II) 
Man — from Atom to Man, (III) God - from Humanity to Divinity, and (IV) 
Some Practical Applications. By us lie the last three parts. Part II contains 
self-contained essays on (i) ‘Matter and the Atom’ dealt with from the theoso- 
phical and scientific points of view, (ii) Chemistry — to show where and how 
far Theosophy and Chemistry meet, (iii) Physics (light, sound, etc.), to show 
how far the New Physics is approaching Theosophy in its exposition of the 
laws governing the physical universe, (iv) Relativity, (v) Modern Mathematical 
Thought, (vi) Evolutionary Biology, and (vii) Front Mineral to Man. It aims 
at giving deeper knowledge and understanding of the constitution of man and 
the universe, both outer and inner, visible and invisible, and at showing the 
relationship between the two. Part III gives at the outest an indication as to 
how far modern science comes towards Theosophy in the domain of physiology, 
i.e., of function. Then follow the interesting essays entitled “Western Scientific 
Research and the Etheric Double” which gives a scientific explanation of 
prana or vitality, “Mythology,” “Anthropology,” “Philosophy and Theosophy,” 
“Psychology,” and “Yoga.” Part IV opens with a critical examination of the 
different “Methods of Research” followed by suggestive essays on “Psychical 
Research,” “Medicine,” “The Mystery of Magnetic Variation” “Astrology,” 
“Law,” “The Practical Application of Theosophy to Politics and Government,” 
“Education,” “And What of Art?” and “Whither Science?” 

The appropriate illustrations and the bibliography at the end of each essay 
go a long way to enhance the importance of the book as a whole. Readers 
will surely find it a profitable reading. 


S. C. S. 


THE GITA : A CRITIQUE, by P. Narasimham, M.A., L.T., Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Madras Educational Service (Retired). 

This is an original and thought— provoking book from the pen of a writer 
who has already made his mark by his solid contributions to the field of philo- 
sophic criticism. One may not agree with all his conclusions, but one cannot 
help admiring the boldness, the profundity and the analytical acumen displayed 
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by the author in these pages. Here is an attempt to offer a critical estimate of 
the Gita in detail in a truly scientific spirit, although the author is carried too 
far by his spirit of finding inconsistency and interpolations. The author often 
forgets that the Gita is not a modern textbook meant for academicians but it was 
a synthesis of the philosophic thought of India meant for religious devotees as well 
as students of philosophy in the days of old. His exposition of the second chapter 
is able but not sympathetic, his exposition of the thirteenth chapter 
is the ablest and the best in the whole book as here he attempts to emphasize the 
contributions of the Gita as the synthesis of the Vedanta and the Samkhya in a 
profoundly philosophical spirit. His exposition of the tenth chapter is insuffi- 
cient. It is common knowledge that here the pantheism of the Gita is graphi- 
cally expressed, notably in the concluding verse of the chapter which gives us in 
a nutshell the whole of the Hegelian philosophy. The author’s characterisation 
of the famous eleventh chapter as something meant for “Vaishnava enthusiasts" 
in order to glorify their favourite deity is not very charitable either to the 
Vaishnava or to the inspired author of the book. 

In the very first paragraph of the first page of the foreword we are told 
that, “The value of the Gita lies entirely in the Upanishadic quotations it 
contains./' i.e. it has no original value at all ! And again, in the tenth page of 
the second Chapter we are told that “The Gita seems to aim at such a co-ordi- 
nation of the two schools of thought, the Sankhya and the Vedanta ; and this 
is the great merit of the work ; for neither of the schools as they now exist is 
capable of achieving this synthesis." He characterises the idea of immortality 
expounded in the second book as something ‘strange’ and he finds no “reasons" 
why the Purusa in Samkhya is apt to confuse himself with the everchanging 
Prakriti. Not to understand this means not to understand the whole of the 
Samkhya philosophy. In spite of these and other inconsistencies and shortcom- 
ings of the book, we may confidently recommend it to the thoughtful 
perusal of all sincere lovers of philosophy and religion. 


R. C. Adhikary. 


HINDU SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS : by Pandharinath H. Valavalkar, Ph.D., 
LL.B.; with a Foreword by Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt.; Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1939, pp. 345*+-Bibliography+Index. 

This work which was accepted as a thesis for the Doctorate Degree, embodies 
the results of the author’s studies in the Hindu Social Institutions and their 
Socio-psychological significations. After setting forth in the Prologue the bare 
The Israqi Revival of Al-Suhrawardi by E. J. Jurji 
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outlines of the scope of the work, and the various sources of information, which 
mainly consist in the Vedic literature, the Sutra literature, the Dharmasastra 
including the Epics, the Puranic literature, the Arthasastra and the Kamasastra, 
the author deals in the first chapter with the basis of human relations and the 
problem of Existence and its implications. The second and third chapters treat 
respectively of the social psychology of the System of the Four Asramas and the 
psychology of Education. A discussion of the Hindu marriage (vivdha) forms 
the topic of the fourth chapter, while the subsequent two chapters are concerned 
with the Hindu Family, and the Woman in the Hindu Society. The Four 
Varnas constitutes the subject-matter of the seventh and last chapter, which is 
followed by an Epilogue, a Bibliography and an Index. 

Although not adequately comprehensive in nature, the treatise is, neverthe- 
less, an excellent contribution to Indian Sociology, and a highly entertaining 
study. These well-documented pages, one may unhesitatingly say, clearly 
testify to the author's erudition, skilfulness in interpretation and spirit of 
judicious caution. In trying to comprehend thoroughly and on a scientific 
line “the material, moral and spiritual background of the drama of social life 
and institutions as conceived by the Hindu,” and “the fundamental ideology 
and spirit around which social order, institutions and purposes have been 
sought to be formulated and reared,” at this time of day when the conflict be- 
tween the two extremes of the Hindu Society, viz. the ‘conservatives’ and the 
‘progressives/ has really become sharp, the author has earned the gratitude of 
all sections of Hindus, who care to take pride in professing Hinduism. As 
Dr. Thoothi in his Note prefixed to these pages appropriately observes, “Perhaps 
the greatest single contribution of Hindu social thought to civilisation consists 
in the conscious recognition and acceptance oj: the fact that the highest indi- 
vidual development can and must be achieved in and through society, or to 
use the more comprehensive Hindu term through ‘Samsara/ Starting from 
this discovery, the Hindu seers proceeded from time to time to mould and 
perfect the appropriate social institutions.” Dr. Valavalkar in his thesis further 
develops the idea and tells us that the Asrama and Varna schemes were devised 
by the Hindu seers of old “as instruments of life, as the best means towards 
the fulfilment of what was conceived to be the fullest and most efficient manage- 
ment of the individual, and of the social and economic orders as a whole/* 
and that “these two schemes are the unique gifts of Hinduism to the world.” 

The chapter on the “Woman in Hindu Society” may profitably be studied 
by anybody, Hindu or non-Hindu. The book is sure of a warm welcome by 
those whom it may concern. 


N. N. Das Gupta. 
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ANKIA NATA ; Edited by B. K. Barua, M.A., B.L., Honorary Assistant Director 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam ; published by the Government 
of Assam in the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies; 1940. 

With the neo-Vaisnavite movement that set on foot in Assam in the fifteenth 
century came a strong impetus that was responsible for a remarkable development 
of art and literature in that province. Of the body of literature, drama became 
the most important component part, for dramatical performances were considered 
to be the most powerful instrument for propagating and popularising the new 
creed. Dramas of Assam had thus an origin which is primarily and expressly 
religious in character, and episodes of the life of Krsna, as depicted in the 
Bhagavata Pur ana, became naturally the subject of representation on stage. 

We have in the volume under notice a collection, made from old manus- 
cripts, of fifteen Assamese dramas, composed not by ordinary playwrights but 
by the famous Vaisnava teacher of the province, Sankaradeva, and his chief 
disciple Madhavadeva as well as by Gopaladeva, who succeeded Madhavadeva 
as the pontiff of the Assamese Vaisnava church. As the very name Anklya Ndta 
implies, these dramas are one-act plays, and a preponderance of lyrical elements 
is characteristic of them. The language employed in the dramas is, however, 
neither Sanskrit, nor Assamese, but a curious mixed language, the mixture of 
Assamese and Maithili, but which must not be confounded with what is 
Vrajabuli . 

Congratulations are due to Mr. B. K. Barua, Honorary Assistant Director 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, upon his successfully editing this 
volume. He has, as is evident, taken great pains to insert in the Introduction 
all relevant and necessary information regarding these dramas within the com- 
pass of twenty-one pages, and the volume should be in the hands of everybody 
interested in the Assamese dramatical literature. 


Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


Oriental scholars regret the passing of three women colleagues whose share 
in the advancement of Eastern studies was by no means small. These are : 


1 Mabel R. Rickmers, wife of the distinguished geographer and explorer, 
Willy R. Rickmers. Mrs. Rickmers died in Munich on Dec. 24th, 1939. Under 
her maiden name, Mabel, C. Duff, she was the author of the standard work on 
Indian Chronology, viz. “The Chronology of India” (1899). Not only a first- 
rate Sanskrit scholar and philosopher (disciple of P. Deussen), she was also effi- 
cient in the field of Pali Buddhism, and with W. Geiger translated the Gula^ 
vamsa for the Pali Text Society (2 vols. 1929-30). As a personality she was the 
soul of genius, kindliness and humour. 


2 Miss Mary E. Lilley, an enthusistic worker in the field of Pali Buddhism, 
passed away on March 14th, 1940. Owing to a natural reticence she was not 
as well-known among Orientalists as she deserved to be. She was one of the 
founding members of the first “Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland” 
(1907, President Rhys Davids), and she had occasion to prove her scholarly 
ability ki the domain of Pali by the edition of the Apadana for the Pali Text 
Society (2 vols, 1925), a task on which she spent endless labour, handicapped 
by a corrupt text in insufficient MSS. 


3 Christine Scherman, wife of Prof. Lucian Scherman, formerly Director 
of the Munich Ethnographical Museum. Mrs. Scherman died at Hanson, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on March 17th, 1940. She was a woman of great literary 
ability and wide learning, who assisted her distinguished husband in many 
departments of his studies. She was well-known as an authority on Burmese 
tapestry, and wrote many articles on weaving problems of Shan and Karen. 
Together with Prof. Scherman, she wrote the Burmese Travel Diary “Im Strom- 
gebiet des Irrawaddy” (Munich 1922), a delightful cultural sketch of the Burmese 
and the mountain tribes of Burma. She combined her wide and sound learn- 
ing with a true sense of family interests and devoted companionship. 


Wt Steps 
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THE ATHARVAVEDA AND THE NYaYAMANJARI OF 
JAYANTABHATTA 

By H. G. Naraharx 


While the supreme authority of the Vedas has seldom been ques- 
tioned, at least in orthodox circles, attempts have very often been made 
to make a gradation even among the four Vedas from the standpoint 
of their importance. Though the first place is generally accorded to 
the Rg-Veda, it is not impossible to see, now and then, efforts to raise 
the three other Vedas to the highest pedestal. In his introduction to 
his commentary on the Rg-Veda, Sayana says that he commented on 
the Yajurveda first because it, in his opinion, deserves the first place 
among the Vedas. It may be, Sayana observes, that on occasions like 
Vedadhyayana (study of the Vedas), Parayana (recitation), Brahma- 
yajha , and Japa (meditation), the Rg-veda occupies the foremost place, 
but in sacrifices it is the Yajurveda that is most prominent . 1 While 
the contribution of the Rg-veda and the Samaveda ends with supplying 
Stotras and Sastras to be recited at the sacrifice, it is the Veda of the 
Adhvaryu priest (i.e. the Yajurveda) that really gives the shape 
(mdtra) to the sacrifice. The Rg-veda and the Samaveda supply only 
limbs to the body of the sacrifice in the preparation of which it is the 
Yajurveda that is solely instrumental . 2 Sayana would hence conclude 
that the Yajurveda is the foremost among the Vedas. 

•The statement “Vedanam Samadevo’ smi” in the Bhagavad-gita 
(X. 22.) is sometimes taken as an evidence to show that the 
Samaveda is the premier among the Vedas . 3 

Whichever of these three Vedas be the foremost, all these con- 
troversialists agree in holding that, as a Vedic text the Atharvaveda 
is distinctly inferior in status to the other Vedas. The three other 
Vedas are grouped together under the name Tray l, and the Atharva- 
veda is discarded from the group. Defining the Trayi , Amarasimha 


1. Sayana’s introduction to his commentary on the Rg-Veda, p. 2.- 
(Vaidik-Sariisodhanamanclal Edn.). 

2. Ibid. p. 3. 

g. Cp. RV. v. 54. 14b, where the seer says that the Maruts protect the 
seer versed in the Saman (Yuyam fsim avatha samavipram). 
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says: “Striyam rk samayajusl iti vedas trayas tray!',” 4 meaning thereby 
that the group of the three Vedas Rg-veda, Yajurveda, and Samaveda 
is called Trayi. Commenting on this line, Ksirasvamin remarks that 
the Atharvaveda is outside the pale of the Trayi (atharvanah trayyud- 
dharah) 5 6 Speaking of the genesis of the Vedas from the Primeval 
Sacrifice, the Purusa-sukta (Rv. X. 90) mentions only three Vedas and 
omits the Atharvaveda . 0 The T ait tiny a-Braahmana (III. is. 9. 1) 
seems to ignore the Atharvaveda when it mentions only the three 
other Vedas ; “Rgbhih purvahne divi deva iyate, yajurvedena tisthati 
madhye’hnah, samavedena astam eti vedaih asunyah tribih eti suryah.” 
The Satapatha-Brahmana (X. 5. 8. 1-3) also speaks of three vedas only 
omitting the Atharvaveda ; “tatha prajapatih akamayata bahu syam 
prajayeya iti, sa tapo’ tapyata trayo veda ajayanta, agneh rgvedah vayoh 
yajurveda adityat samaveda iti.” The Mahandrayanopanisat (XII. s.j 
speaks of the Trayi thus ; “saisa trayyeva vidya tapati.” Speak- 
ing of the brahmins to be invited for sraddha , Manu mentions 7 8 only 
those brahmins who are versed in the Rg-veda, the Yajurveda and the 
Samaveda, not those versed in the A tharvaveda also. 

The reason that is usually advanced for meting out such a treat- 
ment to the Atharvaveda is that, while the three other vedas contain 
in them prayers and sacrificial formulae used in sacrifices, the Atharva- 
veda contains in it hymns which are devoid of all sacrificial utility. 
Madhusudana Sarasvati only echoes the stereotyped orthodox view 
when he observes in his Prasthana-bheda 8 as follows : “tatra hautra- 
prayogah Rgvedena adhvaryavaprayogo yajurvedena audgatraprayo- 
gah samavedena, brahma-yajamanaprayogau atraiva antarbhutau ; 
atharvavedas tu yajnanupayuktah santipaustikabhicaradi-karmaprati- 
padakatvena atyantavilaksana eva.” In short, so strong is the wave of 
popular aversion against the Atharvaveda that it is sometimes allegori- 
cally represented as ‘a lean black man, sharp, irascible, amorous, and 
fond of little things, possessing power to assume any shape it likes.” 9 


4. Namalinganusasana, v. 3. 

5. “Amarakosa” with Kslrasvamm’s commentary-Ed. V. G. Oka , p. 28. 

6. Muir, however, thinks that the seer means the “Atharvaveda” when, 
in RV. X. 90. gc., lie says that “Chandamsi” were born out of the primeval 
sacrifice.— Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 189. 

7. Manusmrti, III. 145. 

8. Weber, “Indische Studien,” I. 16. 

9. Rajendra Lai Mitra in his introduction to “Gopatha Erahmana,” p. 4. 
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Its claims as a Veda are very often discarded by some of the orthodox 
who sometimes even go to the extent of denying its very existence . 10 

Jayanta feels that all this aversion towards the Atharvaveda is un- 
fair and that it is not justifiable on reasonable grounds. It is his sincere 
conviction that, as a Vedic text, the Atharvaveda can be in no way 
inferior to the other Vedas, and that it deserves to be ranked as im- 
portant as any one of them. He would consider it a partial appreciation 
of the full value of the Atharvaveda, if it should be accepted that, 
though the Atharvaveda is of no service in so far as sacrifices are con- 
cerned, it is really valuable when it gives us hymns which are useful 
when we are ‘to appease, to bless, and to curse .’ 11 He can brook no com- 
promise which would make him fall short of his own position, and 
hence is his attempt to prove that the Atharvaveda is as authoritative 
and valuable as any other Veda. 

To those who profess to accept the authority of the Vedas but 
yet feel diffident to accept the authority of the Atharvaveda also, 
Jayanta would point out that their attitude is improper; when Jaimini , 12 
the author of the Mimamsci-sutras propounded the infallibility of the 
Vedas or when both Kanada 13 and Aksapada 14 made a similar declara- 
tion, they meant all the four Vedas; the Mlmamsakas cannot say that 
the Atharvaveda is not authoritative because it is of known authorship, 
and the Naiyayikas cannot hold in a similar way that only the 
three vedas are the pronouncements of an Apta, not the Atharvaveda 
also. 

None of the philosophers are seen to make any distinction among 
the Vedas in so far as their authority is concerned . 15 

Also, the entire activity of the residents of the Aryavarta is based on 
the authority of either §ruti or Smrti , and the term Sruti includes the 
Atharvaveda also . 18 

Further, a good number of statements occur in Vedic literature 
itself where the Atharvaveda is also taken into account. The Satapatha 


10 . Cp. A. C. Burnell in his preface to “Variisa Brahmana,” p. si. 

1 i . Madhusudhana Sarasvati, op. cit. 
is. Mimamsa-darsanam, I. i. 5. 

13. Vaisesika-darsanam, I. 1. 3. 

14. Nyaya-darsanam, II. 1. 67. 

15. “Nyaya-manjan” of Jayantabhatta, p. 254. (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series.) 

16. Ibid. 
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Brahmana i7 contains the statement “so’yam atharvano vedah.” The 
Chandogya Upanisad (VII. 7) says that the Atharvan is the fourth 
Veda and that Itihasa and Purana combine to form the fifth. In the 
Satadhyayana there occurs the passage “atharvano vai brahmanah 
samanah” thereby mentioning the Atharvaveda by its name. There 
are besides a good number of passages where the Atharvaveda is 
mentioned by one or other of its appellations. 18 The Chandogya 
Upanisad (III. 4) mentions it by one of its common appellations, the 
Atharvdhgiras when it says “yo’ syodanco rasmayah ta eva asya udl- 
cyah madhunadyo’ tharvahgirasa eva madhukrta id.” In the Taittiriya 
(11. 3.) the Atharvaveda is mentioned by the same appellation: “Tasmad 
va etasmat pranamayad anyah antaratma manomayah. .tasya yajureva 
sir ah, rg daksinah paksh, atharvahgirasah puccham pratistha.” The 
Atharvaveda is referred to in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 13. 9. 1.) 
also, which says “ream pracx mahatl dig ucyate, daksinam ahuh yaju- 
sam, atharvanam angirasam pratici dig ucyate”. So also the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI. 3. 8. 7) when it says : meda ahutayo va eta devanam 
yad atharvahgirasah sma ya evam vidvan atharvahgirasah . . trptah 
tarpayanti”. A reference to the Atharvaveda is not wanting even in 
the Samhitas. The Taittiriya Samhita (III. 5. 11. 3a) refers to the Athar- 
vaveda as follows : “tvam agne puskarad adhy atharva nir amanthata.” 19 

Jayanta next proceeds to cite passages from the Smrtis where the 
Atharvaveda is mentioned by name or where its name is implied. The 
Manusmrti (XI. 33) gives the Atharvaveda the same status as the three 
other Vedas in calling it also a Sruti : “srutih atharvangirasih kuryad 
iti abhicarayan.” When the Ydjhavalkya Smrti (I. 3) mentions the 
fourteen branches of knowledge ( Vidydsthanani ), it takes into account 
four Vedas, not merely three. The Visnupurana (III. 6. 28) is more 
explicit when it mentions the four Vedas (vedah catvarah) in the course 
of its enumeration of the varieties of knowledge ( Vidya) . 

Satatapa recognises the importance of the Atharvaveda when he 
says “Rk-sama-yajuranganam atharvahgirasam api anor apy asya vij- 
nanad yo’nucanah sa no mahan iti.” 20 The members of a Parisat are 

17. Ibid. ; there are besides a good number of passages where the term 
"atharvanah” occurs in the same Brahmana ; see for instance, Satapatha Brah- 
mana, IV. 1. 5. 18; VI. 4. 2. 3; XIV. 1. 1. 18, etc. 

18. For a full account of the various appellations of the Atharva veda, see 
Bloomfield “The Atharvaveda and the Gopatha Brahmana,” pp. 7-10. 

19. This verse occurs in the other Samhitas also ; see RV., VI. 16. iga ; SV. I. 
9a ; VS. XI. 32a; Maitrayaniya Samhita (II. 7. ga). 

so. Cited by j ayantabhatta in his “Nyaya-Manjari,” p. 255. (Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series.) ' ' ' 
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always expected to be conversant with the Atharvaveda. According 
to some, four people well-versed in the four Vedas, and knowing the 
nature of Dharma constitute a Parisat . 21 Sankha and Likhita 22 specify 
that the ten people constituting a Parisat should possess a knowledge 
of the Atharvaveda also. So also one of the qualifications of the five 
people constituting a Parisat is according to Pracetas 23 a knowledge of 
the four Vedas- Also when the Pahkti-pavanas are recounted, one 
knowing the Atharvahgiras is also taken into account . 24 

So much for passages from the Sruti and Smrti which recognise 
the importance of the Atharvaveda. But Jayantabhatta does not stop 
there. He next proceeds to quote passages from other writers of 
eminence like Patanjali and Jaimini who also step aside from the gene- 
ral group which looks upon the Atharvaveda with disfavour: In citing 
samples from the four Vedas, Patanjali cites 25 first from the Atharva- 
veda Sahara also cites in many places 215 from the Maudaka : Sdkhd and the 
Paippaladaka-Sakhu of the Atharvaveda besides the Yajurvecla. 

The next objection against the Atharvaveda taken up by Jayanta 
for answering is that the Atharvaveda teaches not the sacrificial cult 
that is the main theme of the three other Vedas and that it consequently 
deserves its divorce from the pale of the Trayi. Jayantabhatta would 
consider such an argument unsound for, in the performance of sattoras 
like Isti, Pasu, the Ekaha, and the Ahina, the teachings of the Athar- 
vaveda have seldom been neglected . 27 There is no sacrificial rite that 


ai. See, for instance, Yajnavalkya-Smrti, I. 2. 9. 

22. Nyaya— manjarl, loc. cit. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Cp. Sankha-smyti, XIV. 7, p. 386 (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series). 

25. Maha-bhasya,” p. 5. (Benares Edn.); Patanjali’s partiality to the 
Atharvaveda is further evidenced by the fact that he cites almost exclusively 
from the Atharvaveda and the ancillary texts belonging to this Veda. It is a 
fact that is familiar to Sanskrit grammarians that Partini favours the Rgveda, 
Katyayana, the Yajurveda and Patanjali, the Atharvaveda. Patanjali's leaning 
towards the Atharvaveda is sometimes taken to signify that he is an Atharva- 
vedin; if this reasoning be acceptable, there is greater reason to consider 
Jayantabhatta as an Atharvavedin, especially when his favour towards that 
Veda is quite explicit, as the present paper shows. 

26. See, for instance his bhasya on “Mimamsa-sutras, I. 1. II. 4 - 

27. Nyaya-manjari, p. 256. (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series); cp. RV. VIII. 
g. 7 cd. where mention is made of the Atharvan fire in sacrifices, (a somam 
madhumattamam gharmam sincad atharvani). 
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can proceed unless the different shades of opinion found in the different 
Sakhas are taken into consideration. 

It may, however, be argued that the Atharvaveda need not be 
consulted as the Hotr is expected to be proficient in the Rgveda, the 
Adhvaryu in the Yajurveda, the Udgatr in the Samaveda, when rites 
like the Soma-sacrifice are performed. Jayanta would then point out 
that the Brahma-priest must consult the Atharvaveda so that he may 
be able to perform his duties. In support of his statement, he refers 
to the Gopatha Brahman (I. g. 34) wherein it is stated that Prajapati 
employed four priests— the Hotr, knowing the Rg-veda, the Adhvaryu, 
knowing the Yajurveda, the Udgatr, knowing the Samaveda, and the 
Brahman, knowing the Atharvaveda— when he performed the Soma- 
sacrifice, and that, if any one of these dour priests is omitted the sacri- 
fice will be faulty. 28 It is also stated there that if, in a sacrifice, anything 
should go wrong, that can be remedied by the Atharvaveda (yajne 
yad unan ca viristam yatayamam ca karoti tad atharvanam tejasa 
apyayati 29 ). That the Bhrgvangiras should drink the Soma is also men- 
tioned in the same context. 

To this it may be objected that all this refers to the practice of 
the followers of the Atharvaveda, and that, in the opinion of the 
followers of the Tr-ayl it is enough if the Brahman knows the three- 
fold Vidya (trayi-vidya). Jayanta would reply saying that the Trayl- 
vidyd is nothing more than the Rg-veda, the Yajurveda, and the Sama- 
veda put together, and since the Atharvaveda contains passages from 
all these three Vedas, it has a right to be the text of the Brahman in 
a sacrifice. Should it, however, be retorted that there is no necessity 
for a whole, the parts of which can subsist separately, Jayanta would re- 
ply saying that the Atharvaveda is not a mere compilation of the other 
Vedas, but contains in it the essence of all of them ( trayyah sukram 
bhavati)/ 0 and as such cannot be replaced ; it is for this reason that 
it is often called the Brahma-Veda, the Veda of the Brahma-priest.The 
Gopatha-Brahmana (I. 2. 16.) enumerates the four Vedas as follows; 
“catvaro ime vedah, rg-vedo yajurvedah samavedo brahmaveda iti”. 
The Kathaka-satadhyayana-Brahmana endorses this appellation when 
it says : “Atharvano vai brahmanah samano’tharvanam eva etaj justham 
nirvapati.” 31 This is further corroborated by another passage in the 
Gopatha Brahmana (II. 2. 5.) which says that the sacrificer must seek 

s8. Gopatha Brahmana, pp. 40-43— Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

29. Nyaya-manjari, p. 257 (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 

30. Ibid. 

31. Cited in the Nyaya-manjari, p. 258. 

32. Gopatha Brahmana, pp. 106-107— Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 
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the aid of the Brahma-priest who, by dint of his knowledge of the 
Bhrgvahgiras (i. e. the Atharvaveda) can remedy anything that goes 
wrong in the course of the sacrifice. 32 

As for the claims of the Atharvaveda for the name ‘Veda’, Jayanta 
points out that there is enough evidence even in ordinary parlance ; 33 
when one classifies the Vedic Literature into Sariihita and Brahmana, 
he understands the Atharvaveda also by the first division ; also, if a 
man says that he has studied the Atharvaveda among the Vedas, none 
of his hearers blame him for giving the appellative Veda to the Athar- 
vaveda. The term “Veda” is a common title for all the four collections. 
It may be that, like the Atharvaveda, Ayurveda is also called a Veda. 
But the two do not belong to the same class. The subject-matter of the 
Atharvaveda is akin to that contained in the other Samhitas, and like 
any one of them it also treats of Brahma-yajiia and other Srauta rites. 31 
Yajnavalkya, for instance, says that the Brahmin who studies the Athar- 
vangiras satisfies the gods with fat (me das), and the manes with honey 
and clarified-butter. 35 

It is thus evident, Jayantabhatta concludes, that, as a work the 
authority of which is to be acknowledged, as a vedic text which is useful 
for self-study (svadhyaya), and finally, as an instrument to secure the 
summum bonum of life, the Atharvaveda is on a par with any other text 
in the Vedic canon (tena pramanatayam vedasvadhyayasabdavacyatve 
purusarthasadhanavidhav api catvarah sama vedah). 36 If it is neces- 
sary to make any distinction among the Vedas, the first place must 
belong to the Atharvaveda , for it contains, according to the Gopatha 
Brahmana (I. 1. 5.), the great mantra with which Brahman performed 
his primeval pranava. Also, while those initiated according to the 
Atharvaveda are at liberty to study any one of the other vedas, others 
who have not gone through Atharvavedic initiation, have no right to 
study the Atharvaveda- 87 

In conclusion, Jayantabhatta would say that there is nothing like 
a private or an exclusive rite of a single Veda, for each single rite is 
based on the authority of all the branches of the Vedic canon, and that 
only those who are not afraid of the consequence of scoffing at a Vedic 


33. Nyaya-manjari, p. 259. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Yajnavalkya Smrti, I. 1. 44. 

36. Nyaya-mafijarl, loc. tit. 

37. Ibid., pp. 259 f ; Jayanta cites this context a statement which says 
that while those knowing the Bhfgvaiigiras can study the other Vedas, the 
reverse cannot hold good. 
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text would think of making distinctions therein. 38 To him, however, 
there are four branches of the Vedic tree, each one having a number of 
off-shoots, replete with innumerable flowers and fruits, whose glory 
is all the more enhanced on their sweet-juice being tasted by the mouth 
of the priestly-singer. 39 

In thus arguing in defence of the Atharvaveda in the teeth of 
opposition from the orthodox, Jayantabhatta seems to have long anti- 
cipted Whitney who, in 1853, remarked : “It is well known to all 
who are in any degree conversant with the Sanskrit literature, that 
Rk, Sama, and Yajus are often named as the three Vedas, to the entire 
exclusion of the Atharvan ; it never, indeed, attained to the high 
consideration enjoyed by the other collections, nor so far as is known, 
found a native commentator. 40 It would be highly unjust, however, 
that the Indian example should in this respect be followed by us: for 
to us the Atharva is, next after the Rk, the most valuable of the four 
Vedas, as being itself also an historical collection, and in much the 
greater part of independent contents.” 41 


38. Nyaya-manjarl, p. 261. 

Kiel'S!*? eiw fK‘ 3 itj<af«I< 3 ! lalTMctji‘. II — Ibid. 

Whitney was then unaware of Sayana’s commentary on the Atharva- 


40. 

veda. 


41. J.A.O.S., Vol. Ill, p. 306. 



CANDRA-GUPTA II, SAHASAMKA ALIAS VIKRAMADITYA 
AND THE NINE JEWELS 


By S. K. Dikshit 

(Continued from p. 210 of I.C. Vol. VI. No. 2.) 

W^e now come to V&rcivuci and Subcmdhu. In a stanza already 
quoted, Subandhu is associated with Raghukara, Haricandra, etc. Dr. 
Keith says. He (=Subandhu) appears first in Bana, who mentions 
in the introduction to the Harsacaritam 4j the Vasavadatta as quelling 
the pride of the poets, and in the Kadambari 40 in celebrating his own 
work he uses the epithet atidvayi, surpasing two, which is believed to 
refer to the Vasavadatta and the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. That 
Subandhu s work is meant is not now seriously questioned, Peterson 
himself having long since withdrawn his suggestion to that effect.” 
Subandhu’s priority to Bana is confirmed also by a reference in the 
Raghavapandaviya, 47 which says that “there have been (only) three 
experts in Vakrokti, viz., Subandhu, Banabhatta and Kaviraja ; a fourth 
one may or may not exist.” Another stanza found in the Srl-kantha- 
canta (II. 53) seems to refer to his priority to Bharavi and Bana,’ and 
posteriority to Mentha. 

A commentary on Subandhu’s Vasavadatta says that he was a 
court-poet of Vikramaditya and that he composed this work after that 


44 . History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 307 (1928). 


45. 


46. 


sRdhr wi qrehfftrff a’ 


-H.C. p. 4 . (Parab’s ed.) 


‘fkw*r 


fan fariwfarsft qrqr 1 11’ 

—Kadambari, Intro St. (Kane’s ed. p. 2). 

47 . m: 1 

— Kaviraja’s Raghava-Pandaviya, 1, 41. 
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king had expired . 48 Vamana’s Sutralankara has (as first shown by 
Professor Pathak) the following under the Sutra defining Ojas 

“Sabhiprayatvam yatha — “so’yam saiiiprati Candraguptatanayas 
Candraprakaso yuva, jato bhupatirasrayah krtadhiyam distya krtartha- 
sramah.” Asrayah krtadhiyam ity asya ca Subandhu-sacivyopaksepapa- 
rataya sabhiprayatvam.” 

Professor Pathak corrected “ca Subandhu” to “Vasubandhu,” but 
the latter reading was challenged by MM. H. P. Sastri on the evidence 
of the manuscripts. Later Mr. R. Narasimhacharya, the (former) 
Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore, referring to the 
same passage said that his examination of various manuscripts of 
Vamana’s sutras shows that the reading of the disputed por- 
tion of the passage was “ca Subandhu” and not “Vasubandhu ” 40 This 
is, therefore, taken by R. Narasimhacharya to refer to Kumara-Gupta, 
the son of Candra-Gupta II. I think I should agree with him. 

Dr. Keith in his History of the Sanskrit Literature refers to a tradi- 
tion which “makes him (Subandhu) a contemporary of the legendary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Vararuci.” The colophon of an old 
manuscript of Vasavadatta 50 reads : “iti Vararuci-bhagineya-Mahakavi- 
Subandhu-viracita Vasavadatta samapta,” i.e., “Here ends the Vasava- 
datta composed by the great poet Subandhu, a sister’s son to Vararuci.” 

Subandhu mourns the demise of Vikramaditya in the 10th verse 
of Vasavadatta 51 which runs as follows 

snsrte ^ ii 

We may or may not take ‘navalia vilasanti’ as referring to the 
nine jewels, as suggested by some scholars. But what is there to stand 
against such a suggestion, especially when the commentator says : 

‘sffei i cffw-cif? uth qaflnirsr* r 


48. «Nrsirhha-natha Vaidya (Hall’s ed. Intro, p. 6.) 

49. Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, p. 
204. JASB. 1905. 253; IA. One does not know how far to believe in the 
Avantisundari-katha. 

50. Hall’s manuscript D. C£. Hall’s ed. pp. 6-7 ; Gray’s ed. p. 6, where he 
makes a very aposite remark. 

51. No interpreter can afford to forget that this stanza is full of double 
meaning words. See also J.R.A.S. 1907* p. 406 ff. In his introduction to Vasava- 
datta, Gray denies the reference to ‘Kanka,’ and offers another interpretation 
(p. 8). See J.R.A.S. 1914-601 ff. 
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(Hall, Intro, p. 6)? Subandhu refers to Durvasas’ curse on Sakuntala, 
“an incident invented by Kalidasa” (IHQ. I. p. 310). 

There is little difficulty in his reference to Uddyotakara. 89 Dr. S. 
C. Vidyabhusana regards Uddyotakara as a contemporary of Dharma- 
kirti, as he refers to a work called Vadavidhi which “is only another 
name for the Vadanyaya by Dharmaklrti.” But Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya, in his foreword to the Tattvasangraha 53 has rightly 
pointed out that “Uddyotakara’s Vadavidhi may very well represent 
die Vadavidhi (Ron-ki) of Vasubandhu, and not Vadanyaya of Dharma- 
klrti.” In Dr. Bhattacharya’s opinion “Uddyotakara flourished con- 
siderably before the time of Dharmaklrti.” Moreover, S. Levi denied 
the suspected allusion to the Bauddha-samgatyalarhkara of Dharmaklrti 
in Vasavadatta. I would therefore assign U ddyotaltara to circa 4 1 o 
A.D.; he criticized Dignaga, the disciple of Vasubandhu. I need not 
go, I think, into the details regarding Vasubandhu’s date which is 
already adequately treated by scholars like Prof. M. Peri, Mr. B? 
Bhattacharya, Prof. H. Ui, etc. whose conclusions with slight changes 
I have not much hesitation in accepting. According to Prof. M. 
Peri, 04 Vasubandhu was born about 350 A.D. , according to Dr. S. C. 
Vidybhusana, “Vasubandhu was a contemporary of Lha-tho-ri, king of 
Tibet who lived upto 371 A.D.,” and therefore “lived in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D.” (J. 8c Ps. A.S.B. 1905. p. 227), while accord- 
ing to Mr. B. Bhattacharya, he lived from 320 to 400 A.D. I therefore 
respectfully differ from Drs. Takakusu, 55 T. Kimura, G. Ono, U. Wogi- 
hara, Prof. Hikata, B. Liebich 5G etc., regarding Vasubandhu’s date ; I 
may add that the date which Prof. M. Peri assigns to Vasubandhu has 
been followed by Professors Keith, Winternitz, Sir V. Smith, etc. In 
my humble opinion Vasubandhu was alive up to 415 A.D., i.e. up to 
the reign of ‘Baladitya’ (Kumara-Gupta ; Bala=Kumara), son of Vikra- 
maditya (vide Beal). 0G a 

Vararuci’s contemporaneity with Vikramaditya is confirmed by 


52 . 




Hall, 235; IRAS. 1914.- 601. 


53. G.O.S. No. XXX. pp. LXXIV ff. Cf. Levi, ’La date de Chandragomin.’ 

54. Apropos de la date de Vasubandhu, B.E.F.E.O. XI. 1911, Nos. 3-4. 

55. J.R.A.S. 1905. pp. 33ff. Indian Studies, pp. 89®., 93®. etc. 

56. B. Liebich (Kslratarangini, appendix). I am obliged to the Editors for 
this reference, as also for various other suggestions'. 

56a. JASB. 1905. 255 ; JDL. I. 34; IC. 1939 April. 
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his own PatrakaumudI, which says that that work was composed by 
the intelligent Vararuci at the behest of king Vikramaditya. 57 Prof. 
Sailendranath Mitra in his article on “The long lost Sanskrit Vidya- 
sundara” 58 informs us of another work written by the same author : 
“Accident has however brought to light a Sanskrit manuscript called 
V idyasundara-U pakhyanam (which came to my hand in 1920), written 
in a strange admixture of Bengali and Devanagarl alphabets. The 
author of the work is mentioned as Vararuchi, of the court of Vikrama- 
ditya, as is to be found from the following colophon which reads : 







-TTstf' 


The story is introduced under the following circumstances. There was 
delightful converse of scholars going on in the court of king Saha- 
§amka, and in the conversation on the works of new poets the king 
asked them to relate in verse the story of the poet Chaura and Vidyl 
of perfect learning ; whereupon Vararuchi commenced the story of 

Vidyasundara there is a mention of a poet Kalidasa along 

with a Sankarasiva.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting Mr. Mitra at length, for this 
clarifies certain important points regarding Vararuci’s date. Here 
Vikramaditya the patron of Vararuci is also called Sahasamka, a name 
which can be legitimately referred to Candra-Gupta II. He had 
other poets besides Vararuci in his court, who used to discuss about 
the respective merits and demerits of new works, — as we already 
know from Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa. It is also worth remem- 
bering that Ujjayini is chosen by Vararuci “for his heroine.” 59 

The JV. (XXII. 9) refers to Snitasena. The commentator Bhava- 
ratna says : ‘Srutasena is put here instead of Siddhasena only to avoid 
the metrical, defect, chandobhahga.” The well-known collections of 
Jaina traditions, known as Prabandhakosa, 60 Kharataragaccha-patta- 
vali 01 etc. refer in several places to his famous achievement in the 


§7, 1 

’fw m favfai ^ ’i'l fa 

58. Proc. and Trans, of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 216-218. 

59. Ibid. p. 2x8. 

60. Prabandhakosa pp. 16-18 

61. Kharataragachchha-pattavali-sarhgraha (compiled by Jinavijaya) p, 18, 
Also pp. 3, 25 etc. 
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Mahakala temple at Ujjain, by which he converted Vikramaditya to 
Jainism. His father according to Jain tradition was a Purohita of 
king Vikramaditya of Ujjain. This led Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushana to 
identify him with Ksapanaka, one of the nine jewels of Vikrama’s 
court. After he met Vrddha Vadiguru, he became his disciple and 
assumed the name Kumudacandra. When later he 4 etermined to 
turn the whole sacred lore of Jainism from Prakrta into Sanskrit he 
is in some traditions said to have been ordained to expiate -for that sin 
by his preceptor. According to other accounts he determined to 
expiate for it of his own accord. His resolve to write in Sanskrit seems 
to be in conformity with an equally insignificant tradition refered to 
by the Sarasvatxkanthabharana that all the authors of Sahasamka’s 
time wrote in Sanskrit. 62 Satrunjayamahatmya and other Jain texts 
also unanimously aver that Divakara-Siddhasena was a contemporary 
of Vikramaditya. Lastly, we ought to remember that Varahamihira 
in his Horasastra has referred to Siddhasena at least once by name. 03 

Amarasimha is already correctly assigned by certain scholars to 
circa 400 A.D. 04 I would here like to draw attention of the scholars 
to an interesting reference to king Vikramasimha of Ujjain and his 
minister Amara in the KSS. and the BKM., where the latter discusses 
with the former the merits of hunting. He pleads for hunting as an 
exercise, — an idea exactly similar to one put in the mouth of the 
commander-in-chief of Dusyanta. Thus the KSS. (Chapter XXVII) 

has : erects §6r 11... .crest spjqFqsi- 

snWTT I .... 3T5J 3^f¥TSrra%%TT I W!«IT?c£ rrf^TT 

n...renrf fraq. H’ ( st. 135 - 146 ). 

Now we come to Vetdlabhatta. I have already remarked that Vikra- 
maditya is constantly associated with Vetala. I should here only quote 
some significant passages that connect Candragupta-Sahasamka with 
Vetala. (1) Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra has the 
following : “Yatha Devlcandragupte Sakapatina parath krcchram- 

dpaditarh Rdmagupta-skandhdvdramanujighrksurupdydntardgocare 


62. wsf HTSicWlfw. i 

ft n n 

63. i’ 

I— Horasastra VII 7. 

(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. No. XCI. p. 137). 

64. I.A. 1912. p. 216; Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 23; pp. 18 iff . 
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pratikare nisi Vetalasadhanamadhyavasyan Kumaracandragupta Atre- 
yena Vidusakenoktah etc. Thus according to Devicandragupta, 
Candragupta retired with his friend Atreya at the dead of night to a 
solitary place with the object of propitiating Vetala. This means, in 
my opinion, that Candragupta had two friends, Atreya and Vetala- 
bhatta, both of whom helped him in his secret undertakings. Vetala- 
bhatta was accordingly a friend of Vikrama even when he was a 
Kumara, i.e. when he had not yet usurped the throne of Ramagupta. 
(s) The reference in the Cambay and the Sangll plates of Govinda 
iV of the Imperial Rastrakuta dynasty to the Paisacya may, I suppose, 
be now clearer. 

Vetalabhatta was almost certainly the author of the prototype of 
the present Vetalapancavimsatika, which we find incorporated both in 
the KSS. and the BKM. Here Vetala is represented as a semi-divine 
being to whom are attributed not only human actions but human 
form and seniments also. 05 He is associated with the Mahakala- 
sinasana of Ujjain and remembers Vikramaditya after his death with 
grief, saying that Vikramaditya annihilated the Asuras or demons who 
had assumed the form of Mlecchas. 00 The stories in the KSS. and the 
BKM. are narrated to Trivikrama (son of Vikrama) instead of 
Vikrama himself. According to KSS., 07 Vikramaditya has a very signi- 
ficant epithet, viz. Visamasxla ; he holds a certain power over the Vetala. 
I guess that the name Visamahla is possibly given to Vikrama in view 
of his usurpation of the throne and the consort of his elder brother, 
if not in view of his association with Vetala (who is obviously the same 
as Vetalabhatta). 08 

Just as in the KSS. and the BKM., Vetala is represented in the R.T. 
too asa contemporary of the son of Vikrama. The same Vikrama is 
represented in the R.T. as an elder contemporary of Pravarasena ; he 
is contemporaneous with the poet Mentha as already shown. We are 
told of “sutram Vetalapatitaiii” and “Vetalaveditam lagnam.” 09 Thus 
in the R.T. too Vetala is represented as a semi-divine being who is 


65. Cf, iftra' and | — Kss. ch. 78 st.^2 ete, 

66. <sfswt ?nn i 

A 50!.^ tl’— Kss, ch. 89, st. 33» 

67. Kss. (Ch. 119. st, 27-39). 

68. Kss, ch. 122. st. 103*4 ; i 

—Kss. ch. 123, st. 33ff. ; i 

69. Sr. T. I'll. 349-51 
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capable not only of human actions but of sentiments as well ; he re- 
members Vikrama in the presence of his son and praises him. . r 

Now we come to the question of the contemporaneity of Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditya and the Kalidasa. Abhinanda in his Ramacarita 
says that Kalidasa’s composition was given an unsurpassed amount of 
encomium by the Sakari. 70 The whole stanza reveals that Kalidasa 
probably received from him a vast amount of gifts. This reference to 
his munificence is very appropriate in the case of Candra-Gupta as 
will be shown below. 

Words of Greek origin like Jamitra etc. are unknown to Arya- 
bhata but are freely used by Kalidasa and Varahamihira. The com- 
mentators Daksinavartanatha and Mallinatha find an allusion to 
Dignaga and Nicula in the 14th stanza of Meghaduta. 71 Dr. Kshetresa- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya 73 has adduced some grounds for proving that 
ihese commentators are at times wide of the mark in explaining 
certain terms, phrases etc. But this happens practically with every 
commentator, and opinions may differ as to -which of the conflicting 
explanations is correct. But here I see no such conflict, for no other 
commentators, except perhaps the modern ones, have stated that the 
stanza does not contain any allusion to Nicula and Dignaga. At any 


70 . frtfqtviTpjafin ’flqifqmi vflwirf: 

srifcf 1 

hracttr sreram f nffara’ 

?fN-^rtnfw*K*wfq 5 ftfrcwfarfl?i if 

— Rsmacaritam XXII 100 . 

71 . I W‘ ft fir q=FT: 



— Meghaduta, st. 14 (Purvamegha) 

73. I confess, I cannot convince myself of Dr. K. Chattopadhyaya’s proposi- 
tion that “Dalcshinavartanatha is (here) more anxious to explain the veiled 
reference to Niclrula and Dignaga than to give the direct meaning of the verse.” 
The reference is not at all far-fetched ; at any rate, there is no need of charging 
that commentator of any ‘originality in the matter’ (The Kuppuswaml Sastrl 
Commemoration Volume, p. 18). Mr. K. G. Sankara informs us: “The 
Sabdarnava gives Nichula as a poet’s name” (LA. 1922, p. 193). For Dignaga, 
vide J & Ps. A.S.B. 1905 217: 254IL 
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rate; it would be dangerous, I believe, to charge the commentators 
with inventing lies, or even with creating fictitious tales, especially 
when one of them (i.e. Mallinatha) defines and circumscribes his acti- 
vities as a commentator in the famous lines : “namulam likfayate 
kincit ” (i.e. nothing is written without authority). According to Dr. 
S. Vidyabhusana and B. Bhattacharya, Dignaga ‘was known as the 
Fighting Bull or a Bull in Discussion (Tarkapungava).” And it can 
be easily admitted that if Kalidasa lived in circa 400 A.D. he certainly 
borrowed from %nd improved upon his predecessors. I see no reason 
why Dignaga should not charge Kalidasa with plagiarism, as is stated 
by the commentators. Nor do I know why Kalidasa, like Uddyota- 
kara, 73 should not refer to Dignaga, when all of them practically 
belonged to the same period. Haribhadra, a Jain author who died 
in 479 A.D., ‘quotes from Dignaga and adopts his view as universally 
accepted by the Buddhists’ (J.A.S.B. 1905. 254). 

It may, however, be objected that such veiled allusions to contem- 
porary events are not in keeping with Kalidasa’s style. But is the 
Indian Shakespeare really above such allusions ??3a We know that 
Candragupta’s son Kumaragupta was known also as Mahendra. The 
Vikramorvasiyam is already taken by some scholars to be enacted at 
the ‘Yauvarajya’ ceremony of Kumaragupta as the Kumara of Pururavas 
is coronated at the end of the play. The name of the play itself as well as 
the sentences like: “anutsekah. khalu V ikramdlankdrah” are already 
taken to refer to the king Vikramaditya. The theory regarding Kumara- 
gupta’s coronation is further confirmed by my conjecture that the 
sentence “Mahendr-opakaraparyaptena Vikrama-mahimnd vardhate 
bhavan” has a direct reference to that event. I should only draw 
attention to the constant play on the words Mahendra and Kumara 
(both of them epithets of Kumaragupta) in the Vikramorvasiyam. 

We know that the gotra of the Guptas was Dharana ; I therefore 
guess that the sentence : “Be you the lord of Dharini and the earth” 


73. The reference is only an indirect one. Vacaspatimisra (V.S. 949) in 
bis Tatparyatlka (p. 1). says : 

ctmfq mm *r trafMkra 

1 ’ Cf. mrh Tpftot smsr nm spint ^’n<? 1 

fg: sirfout ?rgr fainq: 1’ — XJddyotakara. Uddyotakara “mentions Dignaga 
under the name of Bhadanta” according to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana. (JASB. 
1905. 223). 

73a. In this connection, I refer the reader to Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya’s 
article on ‘the Date of Kalidasa,’ (Allahabad Univ. Studies. Vol. II. pp. 114 &. and 
i35ff.). Also, JRAS 1909 pp. 733EE. 
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^ SRIT ’’ has a significant allusion that could 

be better appreciated by a man in the street in Kalidasa’s days than 
even by a most learned scholar of to-day. I had drawn Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri’s attention to this passage in the Malavikagnimitra (I. 15) and 
suggested to him this conjecture. But he seems to favour quite a 
different conclusion that the Guptas were in some way related to 
Dharini, the first consort of Agnimitra. But one should remember 
that the Suhgas or the Kasyapas, according to all traditions, were 
Brahmanas, while the Guptas were not. 

It will be permissible, I hope, to argue that the Cantos 3 to 7 of the 
Raghuvamsa were composed while Kumaragupta was reigning, as the 
word_ Kumara is of very frequent occurrence in those Cantos. 74 
K umarasambhava is, in my opinion, rightly supposed to be written to 
hail Kumara s accession to the throne. I may point out however that 
the fourth canto of Raghuvamsa does not refer to Kumara after the 
20th verse, in which he refers to " dkumdrakathodghatam thereafter 
it refers to Vikrama instead, no less than five times. 74 This only means 
that the conquest of the four quarters (Digvijaya), depicted in that 
Canto is referable to Vikrama rather than to Kumaragupta. There is 
little reason to suppose that it refers to Samudragupta or to Skanda- 
gupta. At any rate the JV. (XXII. 14) avers that Vikramaditya did 
undertake a digvijaya-ydtrd in which he conquered Dravida, Lata, 
Vanga, Gauda, Gurjara, Kamboja etc. As to his southern conquest 
we should remember the connection of the Patali-pura-varadhisvara 
and the Ujjayim-pura-varadh!svara Candragupta or Vikramaditya with 
the Guttas of Guttal or Guttavolal, 73 as well as the Kauntalesvara- 
dautya. A tradition recorded in die Prabandhakosa etc. refers to 
his conquest of the Pandya king. 70 Nor can we forget the hoard of 
Kumaragupta’s coins found in the Satara District of the Bombay 


74. Raghu III. 12, 16, 40, 48, 55 : 

IV. 20 ; V. 36, 37, 39, 50, 52, 75, 

VI. 3, 78 80 : VII 16, 28, 36, 61, 63. 

74a. Raghu IV. 22; 52; 59; 68; 83. 

75- Bombay Gaz. I. ii. pp. 578-84. Their family deity was Mahakala of 
Ujjayim, and one of their crests Garuda-dhvaja. Note the Garuda-dhvaja on 
the Gupta coins. Also vide the Allahabad Inscr. of Samudra ; Girnar Rock Ins. 
of Skanda-Gupta. St. 2. etc. 

76. Op. cit. p. 15 :■ — ssiviAsir era! etc. 

Compare ‘Vikrama’s adventures’ (F. Edgerton, H.O.S. XXVI. 231). 

49-3 
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Presidency . 77 The title Maharajadhiraja attached to Candragupta, as 
against the title Maharaja attached to Rudrasena etc. in plates of Pra- 
bhavatl, wife of Rudrasena, are, to say the least, significant. About the 
conquest of Assam we get information from Prof. S. K. Bhuyan of the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, who in his article on the Assamese Histori- 
cal Literature informs us as follows “Lakshmlpala’s son Subahu, 
Savahga in some chronicles, detained the horse let loose by the Raja 
Vikramaditya in connection with his Asvamedha. Vikramaditya invad- 
ed Pragjyotishapura and rescued his sacrificial horse after vanquishing 
Subahu .” 78 

The R.T. also speaks of Vikramaditya — a contemporary of 
Mentha, Vetala, Pravarasena etc. and a conqueror of Sakas as holding 
sway over Kasmira even when he properly belongs to Ujjain. Nepa- S 
lese chronicles also admit Vikramaditya’s hegemony over Nepala. 

I therefore think it probable that Candra of the Meherauli 
Pillar Inscription 79 is identical with Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty, though I cannot definitely say that all these claims found in 
the JV., the Meherauli inscription, the Raghuvarhsa etc. are correct. 
Indeed, we cannot ignore the striking similarity that is observable 
between the inscription and the Gupta coins. The Meherauli inscrip- 
tion contains the following two lines, which, in view of the light that 
the coin legends and the Raghuvamsa throw over them, must be 
regarded as referring to the demise of Vikramaditya 

lit 

i.e. “of him who being as it were tired of one world has resorted to the 
other; who has bodily reached the world that was conquered by (his own) 
deeds, (but) has remained in this world by (or in the form of) fame.” 
The Gupta coins contain almost identical words and expressions, which 


77. Allan, Cat. of Indian Coins, Gupta dynasties., p. CXXX. 

78. Calcutta Ori. Press Publication, 1929, p. 3. Compare X. L. Barua’s 
Early History of Kamarupa, pp. 43-44. 

79. Fleet’s Gupta Inscrs. No. 32. The conquest of the four quarters is 
briefly and beautifully described there. The Bahlikas in that inscription should 
naturally represent Bactria in the north. The Bahlikas to “the west of the 
seven months of Indus” are a figment of imagination. 

80 . Compare : It ^ 11 ( Raghu 

XVIII). Is this not a reference to the inscriptions on the Gupta coins ? Cf. 
also Raghu XVIII. 22. 
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forbids the interpretation that the Meherauli Iron pillar inscription is 
not a posthumous one. 81 Thus we see that Vikrama was probably a 
great conqueror, as is averred by the JV., the BKM and the 
KSS. 82 According to the JV. he was also a patron of poets and was 
known for his munificence. The Cambay and Sangli plates of 
Govinda IV refer to Candragupta’s ‘Tyaga’; 83 while the following stanza 
from the Sanjan inscription of Amoghavarsa (A.D. 871) throws a flood 
of light on his munificence saying that he gave by lacs and crores : 84 

grcrcfo eft* sr 

39?* 3 Tcrr sr jjstfsr; i 

^ncsnfcr 5155 eksit i 

The Nalanda inscription of Devapaladeva has a pertinent reference 
to “the Tyagapatha, that was destroyed by Kali, when the enemy of 


81. Some of the Gupta coin-legends run as follows 

'qrrat i* 

ftflrwflisit i’ & srafir i ? 

srafa fiwroifira i‘ & qfacr; fw Ki opqsrifqt 

i 

1^ai«ftvtPiqfc(: -mmft arafcf & ‘wrefacni W i’ 

82. Here the KSS. (Ch. CXX. 76-78) says that Vikramaditya of Ujjain con- 
quered “the entire confederations of Mlecchas after conquering all the countries 
Madhydesa, Saurastra, Vaiiga, Anga and the (countries of the) eastern quarter, 
Kasmlra, and (the countries of) the northern quarter and making them pay 
tribute (Vide KSS. Ch. 119. St. 27-39 quoted supra ; Ch. 122. St. 1-7 and 103-104). 
The Bahlika-country mentioned in the Meherauli Inscription seems to be refer- 
red to by Kalidasa in the conquest of Raghu, Canto IV. st. 67. For, “the north- 
ern country on the banks of the Vahksu river where saffron is cultivated’’ and 
where the Huna-kings were vanquished, “is identified by Ksirasvaml.. . .with 
Vahlfkadesa or Bactria in his gloss on the word Vahlika meaning “saffron” 
where he says 

‘M *r ( qrftqt ), W 1” 

(Pathak’s Meghaduta, Introduction, p. viii) Vide in this connection Mr. Oa&’s 
edition of Amarakosa, p. 110. 

83 . ^ 3: WOTjftsrot 1 • 

84. E.I., XVIII. 235-57. 
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the Saka had passed to the other world.” 85 Hiuen-tsang speaking of 
Vikramaditya, says that he “was of wide renown” adding immediately 
‘ He ordered his Ministers to distribute daily throughout India five 
lakhs of gold coins ; he largely supplied the wants of the poor, the 
orphans and the bereaved. His treasurer fearing that the resources 
of the kingdom would be exhausted represented the case to the king. . 

The king answered “But of my own surplus I (wish to) 

relieve the poor. I would on no account, for my own advantage, 
thoughtlessly burthen (grind down) the country.” Accordingly he 
added five lakhs for the good of the poor.” 80 

Paramartha 87 refers to Vikramaditya of Ayodhya as having given 
both Vindhyavasin and Vasubandhu “a reward of three lacs of gold” 
each. The Nepalese tradition avers that Vikramaditya paid off all the 
debts of all persons before he started an era. Hala’s Gatha-sapta-sati 
says — 




i 

rr^iwffsrffa ^crr en? wX ass* i 

t ii ) 

i.e. “Her foot has imitated the deeds of Vikramaditya in rendering a 
Laksa (a lac of gold coins; a mark) to your hand, being pleased with the 
pleasant massage of her limb.” Jain traditions unanimously narrate 
how Siddhasena received a crore of gold coins etc. from Vikrama- 
ditya : 

^forarrcrfi^ U’’ (Prabhandhakosa, pp. 17 & 20). 


The Prabandhakosa records many other traditions regarding the 
munificence of Vikramaditya. According to that work 88 he gave more 

than a million grants 5 yr 55^rf&t =€Irp?3T The same 

work 89 seems to quote from an earlier authority a story relating to 


85. jri 

atam: V (V. R. S. Mon. No. pp. 1 9) 

86. Beal. I. 106-7. Note that the father of Kumara (Kumaragupta according 
fo my interpretation) Aja i.e. Raghu is described as 

at 11 ’ Raghu VI. 76. 

87. B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. LXI; LXII. 

88. p. %g, 89. p. 15. 
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his bard who received from him a magnificent gift. This story is 
also known to Sarngadharapaddhati, 00 which adds an interesting com- 
ment in this connection 

sfiPTfSTT: | qtjqripTHr* sift* qiu ^ q - 

flfer^r^ tcnf^n^q u \\ u fcrf^frfq m fqiptR^ 
wfaj i tcnfefnTPT^r ^^rr^TftiT foferefa OTwq g 
stcgfo: l” 

Sarhgadhara-paddhati 91 contains anodrer verse which says that the king 
Vikramaditya gave what nobody else could :— 

‘erapr* qsr %nfq ci^rr m i ^crht- 

HiP T IU it 

Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala refers to the king ^ri-Vikrama as a 
great patron of poets, who bestowed on the deserving ones even 
troops of elephants :— 

‘sfrfgrsfiHT ifch q^f^Rurr i 

srmT?rg%n ^rt’ =3^ 

Even Rajasekhara in his Kavya-Mimamsa 02 advices the princes 
to imitate the ‘Sabhapatis’ like Sahasamka etc. in point of liberality’ or 
dana. To Vikramaditya is ascribed the following verse in the Sukti- 
muktavali, where he declares himself prepared for anything that be 
in store for him, now that he has bestowed heaps of gold, that he has 
destroyed the pride of the best of logicians, that he has sported with 
kings as with dice, etc 

^kRrit fesnfnRT wfi stt^ srfcrfcrT $rT#f%- 

J T^ri $ki 1 sofi^fcr $cmf*RT 

%*. n’ (sukti. G.O.S. CXXXII. p. 455). Vikra- 
ma’s Adventures’ (H.O.S. XXVI) is full of tales regarding his libera- 


90. Sarngadharapaddhati, Ch. 35; st. 565. Compare the variant reading of 
the same verse found in Prabandhakosa, quoted above. 

91. Ibid. Ch. 73. st. 1249 (Visista-raja-varnanam, st. 3). 


92, G. O, S, L p. 55 ; 
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lity etc. It is by no means necessary to believe in all the details given by 
these divers traditions; still it cannot be said that these traditions 
are all worthless. Nor can they be regarded as very late, especially i£ 
we remember that the person to whom they refer belongs to the early 
part of the fifth century A.D. At any rate these traditions, as also those 
about Vetala, make it amply clear that the famous Vikramaditya is 
almost certainly identical with Candra-Gupta II Sahasamka. 

The authenticity of the JV. is also confirmed by the fact that 
many of the astronomers referred to in that work find mention also 
in Varaha’s works. The JV. (XXII. 9 ) thus refers to the astronomers 
Srutasena, Satyacarya, Badarayana, Manittha or Manintha, Varaha- 
mihira, Kumarasirhha and Kalidasa. Varahamihira in his Horasastra 
has quoted Satya or Satyacarya no less than eight times, Siddhasena 
and Manintha 93 once ; while his commentator Irlrudra quotes Bada- 
rayana eleven times, Manintha or Manittha thrice and Satya once. 
Varahamihira has quoted Badarayana in his Brhatsamhita, while 
Badarayana himself in his Muhurtadipika mentions the Jyotirvida- 
bharana written by Kalidasa. Kumarasirhha may or may not be 
identical with Kumaradasa the author of the Janaklharana , 94 as is sug- 
gested by Prof. K. K. Lele and S. K. Oak. Mr. S. B. Dikshit informs 
us about Satyacarya’s work saying that “of all the five Nadl-granthas 
the one by Satyacarya known as the DhruvanadI is the best.” I do not 
think that the JV. could have mentioned many of these persons at 
all, had it been written in the 10 th or 11 th cent. A.D. as is believed 
by some. Before finishing this brief article I should give only a few 
of the many points of similarity noted by Prof. K. K. Lele and S. K, 
Oak, to whose article 95 on Vikramaditya I am also indebted for certain 
references in this article 

(1) RaghuIIf. 13 Jitter; 


93. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar mentions a Manittha-tajika, saying that “the work 
is ascribed to Manitthacharya ; Manittha.. is identified by Prof. Weber with 
Manetho, author of Apotolesmata.”(Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vol. II, p. 39). 

94. ‘snwifwf grf ’jfit 1 

iwwiret '5(i nwr tit? «’ 

95. ‘The Date of Kalidasa and Vikramaditya' ( ^ ftamifectr wra- 

PjWft ) : Vividha-jnana-vistara, 1922, March, April and May. (In Marathi). 
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Compare JV.— 

'rrferi i 

( 2 ) Raghu IX. stanzas 2,11,12,14,15 and 54 respectively. 

‘SHFR* I’ 

%W5T?fT JT^m^lWSTt r 
‘aW^RT 3$!^ l’ 

‘ai^s^ssT^Jmrrsr fo; f 

NO 

‘sn^t *aCiftici$&rcV i’ 


Compare JV (,Ch. XI ) ‘ffmd I* 

(Cl. XII) ‘ceunrcr * r 

(Cl. XII. 5 ) ‘f<jr src* ^rt % r 
(3) Kumarasambhava I. 3 ‘«^RT ff aprafecnfl 

Compare JV (IV. 85 ) c^} jjnrf fNr?pr etc.* 
(IV. 86 ) ‘^f^sTt Jjaigraqi^ etc.’ 


There are numerous astrological and astronomical similarities 
between the JV. on the one hand and Kalidasa’s works on the other. 
The similarity between the ideas found in the Brhatsamhita and 
Kalidasa cannot be overlooked :— 


(1) Kumarasambhava (IV) ‘srto 3*: SPTTO? etc. f 

Compare JV. XI. 40 ‘*r 

(2) Raghu IV. 21 , srasn^CT^wn |’ 

Compare Brhatsamhita sr JJ^t?P 5 c 3 I*JT 5 rt etc. 

(3) Raghu XVII. 35 : fsf |’ 

Compare Brhatsamhita (Saptarsivicara) : etc. 

(4) Sak. I : tsn Brsjf^; VTTferrfq SIT | 

Brhatsamhita : ^TfcTT^cTH* «KTsq^pTW Br^rTFrT^T |’ 
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In the end I take the liberty to quote one of the stanzas in the 
Sesadhyaya of the JV. which gives us the name of still another work 
of Kalidasa, called Srutikarmavada, but which perhaps, together with 
seven more stanzas, may be a later addition, as we find seven or eight 
stanzas more than the number of stanzas of that work given in one 96 
of its verses 


STIer* cHTT ^ 

fk. cTtff ^ 11’ (JV. XXII. 20) 


96. J.V., XXII. 6, gives 1424 verses only, but the text contains more. 



SlVAjrS SURAT EXPEDITION OF 1664 : 
Some of its historical aspects. 


By J. C. De 

Faruqi 1 and other scholars have of late ably pleaded that the 
events of Aurangzfb’s notable reign be viewed in a proper historical 
perspective. While admitting the justice of such a view-point, one 
must realise that during the early years of that rule, when one could 
reasonably expect reforms being introduced by a strong, young and 
efficient ruler, little had been done to reorganise the military forces, 
infuse new vigour into the war-offices, and undertake other measures 
of defence and offence which could successfully cope with the Maha- 
rashtrfya menace of irregular warfare. It is no palliation to argue that 
even Akbar’s army would not have been able to get the better of those 
intrepid horsemen and the genius of their leader. The fact remains 
that Akbar had not been faced with such a problem. Whether he 
would or would not have been able to solve it, had it confronted him, 
is a question which lies in the realm of possibilities and probabilities. 
Nor must it be supposed that Surat was a part of the Empire which 
could be neglected with impunity by the Mughul administration. We 
shall have occasion to speak of the opulence and commercial import- 
ance of the city later on. It will be sufficient for us to mention here 
that (according to an English record of 4th April, 1664) 2 "the King 
(had) taken very heavily the plundering and burning of this towne 
and port of Surratt, and hath vowed revenge upon the rebell.” ‘‘The 
Governor of Surat, Reaite (sic) Chaun was turned out of that govern- 
ment.” 3 

It cannot be denied that the old military methods could not be 
altered to the tune of changed circumstances by the Mughul Emperor ; 
that the artillery in particular could not be brought up to that 
standard of discipline and efficiency which the Europeans of those days 
attained in India itself ; that a navy could not be built up which could 
guard the ports, and transport an army into the Maharashtrfya 
country (if necessary)! that nothing in short could be done to avert 


1. In “Aurangzeb and his Times.” 

2. Factory Records Surat, VoL 86, 72. 

3. Eng. Fae. 1661-^4, p, 314. 
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the lightning-like blow of the Maratha chief, and prevent the success 
which crowned it. 

To quote from just one of the sources of information. Sivajf’s 
troops according to Careri 4 were “much better soldiers than the Moguls; 
for they live(d) a day upon a piece of dry bread, and the Moguls 
(would) march at their ease, carrying their women, abundance of pro- 
visions and tents, so that their army looks like moving city.” 

The Governor of Surat is given credit to by a Dutch documents 5 
for “placing scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the 
water channels were mostly dry) and placing cannon in various places.” 
But we find later on in the same document that “the Governor though 
(he was) the commander of 1000 horse and charged with the duty of 
defending the city, took refuge in the castle with his suite and 100 
horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid number) as the principal 
inhabitants had already done.” When Sivaji’s men 6 “had the boldness 

. .to come close up to the castle,” the guns “did them no harm 
while inflicting considerable damage on the city itself.” “Some of the 
robber’s troope,” says the same record, “made their way, quite unop- 
posed to the custom house and there found plenty of booty.” “The 
King’s custom house” says the Dutch Register, “was the first to be attack- 
ed. The Governor with hundred cavalry and his retinue, shut himself 
up in the fort, abandoning the town to the brigands, who moved right 
up to the fort.” 7 

There were no “500 men trayned and in a readyness, as by order 
from the king there ever should.” 8 There seems to be no doubt that 
the Governor had converted to his own use the money that he used to 
draw from the Exchequer for the ostensible purpose of maintaining a 
guard of soldiers, for at the time of the raid, it was found that this force 
existed mainly on paper. “It was mid-day,” says Valentyn,°“ fierce fire 
was seen raging in the city while Seva-gi’s men gradually entered it 
and first turned their attention to the Customs House (Tolhuis) which 
they sacked. The terrified governor of the city immediately fled with 
all the servants of the Mogol to the fortress.” 

Sivajf “now finding no opposition did nothing till deep into the night, 


4. “A voyage round the world” “of Indostan” in Churchill, IV. 

5. The Surat Factory Diary in Hague Transcripts, ser. I. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 719. I have followed the translation in I. A., LI. 

6. Sloane Mss. no. 1861. 

7. The Dutch Register says that “8 to 10 thousand cavalry and infantry” 
accompanied Sivaji. 

8. “Dagh Register gehouden in Casteel Batavia Anno 1664” (1893 edition), 
g. Valentyn : Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien (book IV, part ii). 
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but pillaging and burning, and also encouraging themselves to ap- 
proach (near) the fortress. It is true that the “Mughals shot (at the 
Marathas) throughout” the whole night ; but “they” ‘‘did more 
damage to the city than to the enemy.” ‘‘The two governors,” says 
Carre, ‘‘could not but be pensive in their despair, their only care being 
how to hide themselves and the more valuable things they possessed. 
They were swayed by interest and avarice which made them override 
the dictates of duty. At last the governor of the castle opened artil- 
lery fire upon the town. He shot at random and if (it) was to a certain 
extent fraught with dangers in regard to Seva-gy’s soldiers, it rendered 
the destruction of the people of Surat most certain.” 10 ‘‘This sud- 
den surprize,” says the English President and Council, 11 ‘‘strucke such 
a terror to all, both men, women, and children, that the Governor and 
the rest of the Kings ministers and eminent merchants betooke them- 
selves to the Castle.” Naturally, ‘‘the townes folke perceiveing, left 
theire houses and whatever belonging to them, and fled with theire 
wives and children.” ‘‘The Moores,” says the newly arrived chaplain, 
“L’Escaliot,” 12 “through the unworthy covetousness of the Governour 
. . . .had noe body to head them nor none unto whom to joyne them- 
selves, and so fled away.” Even before Sivajf had actually reached 
Surat, “the cowardly and unfaithfull Governour,” according to the 
same authority “sen(t) a servant to Sevagee to treat of some conditions 
of ransome.” This man is probably identical with the “Cotoual qui 
est comme le grand Prevost” “de la campagne.” 

Their inefficiency was so palpable even to themselves that some 
of the Mughul officers did not consider it derogatory to their dignity 
to beg for assistance from the European factors. “The king’s wakiah- 
navfs who had taken refuge in the castle,” say the Dutch (for example), 
“wrote to the Directeur asking that certain chests in his house (hard 
by ours) might be fetched into our factory for safety.” To his humilia- 
tion the request was not granted by the Dutch. Again the Kotwal’s 
brother is said to have come “out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a 
trumpeter (was) sent from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing 
that (the Dutch) should send out some of (their) men” to drive away 
the raiders. “Reply was made,” say the Dutch, “that we had no men 
to spare.” 

Referring to this matter, the Regsiter says, “De governeur Zond 
een troup van 40 Moorse ruyters hy den directeur, versoekende, dat 
hy daer enige Hollanders wilde by doen on de rovers te gaen ops- 


10. L’histoire de Seva-gy in Calcutta Review, Feb. 1928, 
n. O.C. Vol. 28, §019; Fac. Rec. Sur. voh 86, 4. 

12. Sloane Mss. No. 1861. 
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charpen, dewyl ay haer nu stil hidden en den brand meest gebluscht 
was.” “But the Director declined, deeming that this inaction of the 
enemy meant further mischief brewing and would only result in a 
resumption of the attack in a day or two with greater vigour.” 

No doubt exists regarding the opulence of the city and its import- 
ance in the Empire. But nothing had been done to make its defences 
adequately strong. 

As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century foreign 
travellers had seen in Surat an important centre of trade. Its inland 
and coastal commercial activities gradually extended from Delhi, Agra 
and Lahore in the north to Golconda, Konkan and the Malabar in 
the South. “Surat,” says Hawkins, “was now one of the chief ports 
of India, and the centre of trade with the Red Sea.” “It trades,” says 
another traveller, 1 ® “to the Red Sea, to Achin, and to divers other 
places.” “The citie,” says Finch, “is of good quantitie with many 
faire merchants houses therein, standing twentie miles within the land 
up a faire river .” 14 “The citty of Surat,” says “L’Escaliot,” “(is) built 
of a large extent, and very popelus, rich in merchandise, as being the 
mart for the great empire of the Mogol.” 

“Within a league of the Road,” says Mandelslo., “we entered in- 
to the river upon which Surat is seated, and which hath on both sides 
a very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, with pleasant country 
houses .” 15 

“The city of Surattee,” points out “Baldaeus,” “is a place of great 
traffick, both the English and Dutch having factories there .” 18 He 
adds that since the early seventeenth century the trade of Surat in- 
creased, “many rich merchants and artisans haveing been drawn thi- 
ther since that time.” 

“Careri” by the end of the century found that “in the port of 
Sourate there is a trade not only for all sorts of spice — but of very 
rich gold and silk stuffs, of very fine cottons and other commodities 
brought thither from remote parts. There are such rich merchants, 
that they can load any great ship out of one of their warehouses.” 
“Surattee is the prime mart of India, all nations in the world trading 
thither .” 17 

The general idea that we glean from the apparently exaggerated 

13. Terry. 

14. Foster; Early travels in India ; Purehas etc. 

15. Travels of J. Albert de Mandelslo, in 1638 and 1639. 

r6. “Baldaeus: An exact Description of the Coasts Malabar arid Coromandel 
in tijs East Indies.” 

If.' J°hn F. Gemelli Careri: A voyage round- the world (in' Churchill). 
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accounts of the plunder which the Maharashtrfya king carried away 
from Surat is that of the extraordinary economic prosperity of that 
town. “It is believed,” says Thevenot, for example, “that this prince 
carried away in jewels gold and silver to the value of above thirty 
French millions.” “He .... carryed,” records Gary, “a vast treasure 
away with him. It is credibly reported neere unto tenn millions of 
rupees.” “Hee hath carryed away,” says the English President, “in 
gold, pearle, pretious stones and other rich goods to the value of money 
hundred thousand pounds, and burnt of other goods and houses to 
the amount of as much more.” The loss to the merchants according 
to the Dutch Diary was an “immense” one. The account of the 
Loyal Merchant says that “by report” Sivajf took away “with him 
above a million and halfe of mony (Suratt not haveing been soe rich, 
not in many yeares before.” Another almost contemporary English 
record points out that “jewels gold, silver, horses” and “other goods” 
used to come from other ports to Surat. Bernier tells us that Sivaji 
returned . . . laden with gold and silver to the amount of several mil- 
lions ; with pearls, silken stuffs, fine clothes and a variety of other 
costly merchandise .” 18 Sivajf, according to Valentyn, left “Surattee” 
with an “incalculable booty” (“onnoemelyken buit”). “He and his 
followers took only the most costly things with them.” The damage 
in general was fully reckoned at go millions. 

Referring to Sivajfs exploit, a Marathi account sums up thus : — 
“Tadanamtara Suratee maravf asa vicara karun sar karkuna va sar- 
dara va mavale adikarun jamiyat karavf to karun Surata marilo ; va- 
hut matta hatasa lagalo ; sone, rupe, moti, daulat va naktakherfja 
dusra evaj dhetla nahf .” 19 

But no care had been taken to fortify this rich and important 
depository of merchandise, and the port of call for vessels proceeding 
to the holy towns of Arabia. “Sivajf,” as an earlier historian ably re- 
marks, “led his famous expedition . . . without any opposition against 
Surat which was then the emporium of Indian commerce with foreign 
countries .” 20 As regards defences, “its situation” says “L’Escaliot” “is 
upon a large plaine of many miles extent and their care hath beene so 
little to secure it by art that they have only made against the cheef 
avenues of the towne some weake and ill built gates, and for the rest 
in some parts a dry ditch easiely passable by a footman, wanting a 

18. Travels of M. de Thevenot; Public Record Office, C. O. 77, vol. IX, folio 
38A, No. 24; Orme Mss. no. 263; Eng. Fac. 1661— 64 p. 314; Constable and 
Smith, Travels in the Mogul Empire, page 188 etc. 

19. In Vakskar : Qalmf Bakhar. 

go. Ranade : Rise of the Marathi Power. 
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wall or other defence on the inner side ; the rest left soe open that 
scarce any single of a ditch is perceivable.” ‘‘Surate, says Carre," 1 was 
without any defence that could arrest (the attack of) an army.” 

Tavernier says that at the time of Murad Baksh’s siege “the city, 
which was without protection, made no resistance, for it has only had 
walls, which are open in many places.” 22 

The walls of Surat were probably built of mud, and were not 
certainly strong during Sivajfs siege. 

“Baldaeus” points out that “Suratte — lies open to the water-side, 
except that the castle is well provided with cannon” borrowed from 
“the ship Midelleburgh.” “But on the landside it is fortified by a 
wall of stone, the old fortifications being only of earth.” 23 But Careri 
says that Surat was “inclos’d by a weak wall, built after it was plundered 
by Savagi or Kacagi.” 24 

An English letter to Ahmadabad of ist November, 1664 says, 
“Wee take notice of the arrival of your new Governor, and the present 
you made him ; which was too much for our business there, what ever 
hee expected.” The “new Governour” was Mahabat Khan. The way 
in which the new Viceroy of Gujarat moved to the relief of Surat shows 
that the present was not certainly deserved, The Dutch records tell 
us that he arrived there about two weeks after Sivajl had left. “A 
letter from Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia (Broach) dated the 8th. 
instant, apprised us,” says the Surat Factory Diary, “that the Duke 
Suberdescham” (Subadar Khan?) “with a large force, was marching 
to the relief of Surat ; and that Mirfetta (Mir Fateh) was to follow.” 

Ably commenting on these reported military movements, the 
Dutch chronicler says, “Had they started earlier, they might have pre- 
vented much of the destruction that has taken place.” “(Here) is 
arrived from Amadabad Mohobutt Ckawne . . . who wee heare is much 
troubled at the ruine of this citty, as the choicest flower in his garden. 
Hee made what expedition posible after hee heard of Sevages approach. 
His army hath been here these three dayes,’ hee himself hath not reacht 
further than Broach, and tis thought will come no further, now this 
second fright is over.” Whatever may have been the marching speed 
of the cavalry under Mahabat Khan, the huge forces collected at 
Aurangabad did not raise their little fingers to make the Maratha sur- 
render his loot. “Mahabat Khan,” says Manucci, “in spite of having 
a large army, could not restrain the fury of this robber.” 25 


21. .L’historie de Seva-gy Cal. Review Feb. 1928, p. 232. 

22. Ball, I, 328. 

23. Churchill’s Voyages vol. III. 24. Vol. IV, 

2K. Storia II, 120, 
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One must therefore conclude that the general inefficiency of the 
Mughul administration relative to this rich port of the Empire and 
the cowardice of the officers responsible for the welfare of the 
citizens and security of their property were demonstrated by the ease 
with which the Maharashtriya raid was conducted, and the objective 
of his enterprise gained by Sivajf. 

The exploits of Sivaji in 1074 A.H. are thus summed up in the 
Muntakhabul Lubab 20 :— “Despatches arrived from Prince Mu’az- 
zam to the effect that “Sivajf was growing more and more daring, and 
every day was atacking and plundering the Imperial territories, and 
caravans. He had seized the ports of Jfwal Pabal and others near 
Surat, and attacked die vessels of pilgrimage bound to Makkah. He 
had built several forts by the sea-shore and had entirely interrupted 
maritime commerce.” So far as this information is historically accu- 
rate, it forms an adverse commentary on the then prevailing methods 
of Mughul administration. 

Regarding the citizens themselves, it is apparent from the above 
quotations that the desertion of their posts by the officers disheartened 
them and impaired their morale. But Mughul incompetence was not 
the only cause of the collapse of all resistance on the part of the towns- 
people. The Hindu, the Jaina and the Parsi were as much to blame 
as the Mahammadan. 

“The courage of its inhabitants,” says Carre, “certainly did not 
serve as ramparts” of the city. The merchants-class bent on making 
money did neither have the boldness to fight for their property nor 
the prudence to hire others for a few thousand rupees to fight for 
them. Religious scruples again stood in the way of some. The Jaina 
and probably some of the Hindus would not care to shed blood under 
any condition, while the Parsi is said to be during those days such a 
votary of Fire, that he would not quench flames consuming life and 
property. “The Banian is one,” says “L’Escaliot,” “who thinks it the 
greatest wickedness to kill any creature whatsoever that hath life, .... 
and the Persee doth supperstitiously adore the fire as his god, and 
thinks it an unpardonable sin to throw water upon it.” “The mer- 
chants who abounded in the place,” adds Carre, “had little experience 
of war and intent on the preservation of their private interest. Besides 
many Indians in Surat had .... so great a horror for bloodshed that 
they would not kill the meanest animal, far less massacre men, a very 
good sentiment if everbody shared it.” The fact that two brass guns 
could be spared by a merchant for the defence of the English factory 
shows that not armament but the spirit to use it was lacking. 


26. By KMfi KMn. 
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At the same time success of the expedition must not blind us to 
the cruel methods that sivaji employed to extort his spoil. He, accord- 
ing to Bernier, “remained nearly three days (in Sourate), torturing the 
population to compel a discovery of their concealed riches. Burn- 
ing what he could not take away, Seva-gi returned without the least 
oposition, laden with gold and silver.” Some of the prisoners had 
heads and hands cut off. Swords were flourished over the heads of 
others. He threatened to “race our (the English) house to the ground 
and bee our destruction.” “His party .... continued a great deale 
of tyranny and cruelty to the townsmen, cuting of the hands of some 
and the heads of others, day and night robbing and burning downe the 
city.” According to “L’Escaliot” “he spares no barbar(ou)s cruelty to 
extort concessions from his prisoners ; whips them most cruely threa- 
tens death, and often executeth it, if they doe not produce soe much 
as hee thinks they may or disires they should ; at least cuts off one hand, 
sometymes both.” “There was no form of cruelty that they did not 
practise upon women and old people,” says Carre, “who had been 
detained in their lodgings through weakness or age. They wanted 
thereby to make them disclose where the rest of their treasures were 
concealed.” “The rogue,” adds the English President, “was very 
cruell. Who ever hee was that was taken and brought before him, 
who could not redeme himselfe, lost either his hands or his head.” 
“The dwelling of the famous merchant Wiergewora,” says the Surat 
Diary, “was in ashes and the same fate had befallen that of Suwadrae 
and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spo- 
liation.” “The whole time,” (i.e. on the first night), says Valentyn, 
“miserable crying of women and children on account of the loss of their 
husbands, houses and goods was heard,” and “no one as the fire in- 
creased, knew where to turn.” 

But one must remember firstly, that we must judge this Maharash- 
triya captain according to the standards of his age. Both in the East 
and West, torture was at this time the handmaiden of Law, and the 
sack of Surat compares favourably for Sivaji with that of Magdeburg, 
for example, in Europe. “Croats were seen to throw men, women and 
children alive” into “the flames,” “while Pappenheim’s Walloons 
transfixed infants at the breasts of their mothers.” “Six thousand 
bodies had to be thrown into the Elbe before the streets could be 
cleared and some estimate made of the material damaged’ “The most 
reliable figure for the victims of the massacre, not one in fifty of whom 
war armed, is 25,000.” “400 rich merchants” were held to ransom” by 


27. The President’s letter of 28th January. 
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Tilly. 28 We must not forget that these are events of the seventeenth 
century. 

Moreover the fact that Sivaji spared Anthony Smith, Father Am- 
broise, “a deceased Delale’s” family, a Jew and others speaks highly of 
his nobility of character. One should not, considering the times, 
shudder so much at the cruelties, as rejoice at the exceptions. 

To consider a few details "It comes to Mr. Smith(s) turne,” says 
the chaplain, “and his right hand being comanded to bee cutt of ; hee 
cryed out in Indostan to Sevagee rather to cut off his head ; unto wich 
end his hatt was taken of, but Sevagee stopt execution.” 

The letter of 16th February to St. George says that Sivaji threa- 
tend Smith with death and cused him “to be bound with his armes 
behinde him amoungst the rest of the prisoners, demanding 300,000 
rupees for his ransome.” But when an Armenian “that was of his 
acquaintance” informed the Marathi king of “his quality and condi- 
tion,” and “assured him that” Smith “was a common man, the next 
day” Sivaji “tooke 300 rupees and sett him free, sending him to us 
upon his peroul.” 29 “Smith,” says the Dutch Diary, “had been captured 
by the marauders .... but (was) . . . taken for a menial servant (being 
badly dressed) and so released for a ransom.” “L’Escaliot” says defi- 
nitely that Smith was well treated at the outest. Then he was “seised up- 
on by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned” “in that extermety hath 
brought away thee marks in his armes with him.” Smith, we must 
remember, was not a decent type of Englishman. He had taken part 
in many dubious proceedings, and once wanted to bribe Oxenden with 
a diamond valued at R. iooo/-. 3f) A letter of 31st March, 1665 31 from 
the Company’s servants calls him “a more atheisticall wretch never 
was suffered to live on the earth,” and accuses him of pletting with the 
Maharashtrfya to “betray your house, estate and servants up to him.” 
One may venture to suggest that the opportunist in him made him 
guilty of indiscretions which Sivdjf sought to punish in the rough and 
ready manner of those days. 

(To be continued) 


28. Watson : : Wallenstein (pubd. 1938.) 

29. F. R. Surat, 86, 52. 30. Eng. Fac. 1661-64, P- 20 7 etc - 

31. Fac. Rec. Surat, vol. 86; O. C. vol. XXIX. 



POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

IN INDIA 

( I ) 

By Makhanlal Roy Chowdhury Shastri 

Islam means ‘Peace.’ Peace presupposes War. Arabia, where 
Muhammad appeared, was a land of War. Muhammad in spite of 
himself, found himself in a political organisation after the 
Battle of Badr. He had to protect those who had ‘surrendered to God’ 
and desired peace ; Revelations were sought and they came. Muham- 
mad, the orthodox held, had no individual initative. Everything 
round about him was inspired. Muhammad gave orders and decisions 
to suit local conditions and needs which die orthodox interpreted as 
indications of what should be done in such matters for all times and 
desired to apply them as universal propositions. In trying to do service 
to the cause of Islam, the orthodox people killed social and political 
initiative and thereby impeded its natural growth. The tragedy was 
that the Mullas, in interpreting the decisions of the Prophet laid 
more stress on the form rather than on his spirit thus standing as an 
eternal barrier to the free and continuous progress of Islam. 

But in spite of the Mulla barrier Islam out of necessity could not 
avoid the unconscious forces of assimilations of social psychology and 
could not outgrow the pressure of political environments. The struc- 
ture of a political state which Muhammad foreshadowed, incorporated 
some pre-Islamic elements from the Western Asiatic States, and from 
peoples that lived in and near Mecca. The control of the rituals of 
religion formed a part of the ancient Semitic states with whom the pre- 
Muslim Arabs had acquaintance. 

Commerce of Mecca brought her in direct touch with the different 
peoples of the age, we mean the Christian State of Najran, the autono- 
mous Jewish Colony of Yathreb, and with the Natbean Traditions and 
Imperialism of Himyar. Arabs were a military-minded people, they were 
conscious of their superior tongue and were proud of their “ennobled 
blood,” and lovers of their tribal instincts. Behind the spirit of re- 
ligious proselytisation, the national Arab movement turned onward 
to an ever broadening 2one of political influence conquering, Islamis- 
ing and Arabicising new peoples, incorporating fresh factors in her 
complex achievements. 

The Islamic state grew unconsciously round the personality of 
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the Prophet. The State evolved out of the actions of the Prophet guid- 
ed by ‘the inner will’ expressed in terms of revelations. Here 
“in his life and actions one finds wars, truce, pacts, conventions 
and various other matters of a purely temporal nature intermingled 
with fasts, prayers, privations, austerities”— reconciling the most irre- 
conciliables. God revealed to him the advent of a Khalifa or Com- 
mander of the faithful. Prophet was after all a Prophet and not a secular 
prince. Naturally in the state, which he ruled at Medina, there were 
many ‘linlcs lost.’ After his death his immediate disciples assumed 
the rule of Islam ‘inheriting faith and the Government of the new 
state.’ This period may be called the formative period of the Islamic 
State organisation, consolidating the floating links and supplying the 
missing ones. During this period, called the Apostolic period 
(632-661), the Quran was officially published and the secular state was 
organised ; the revelations of the Quran, the precepts of the Faith 
and examples of Muhammad were applied to the problems of the 
rising Islamic Empire. At the same time it was during this period that 
new theories were sought to be formulated regarding the succession to 
the Khelafat as a political institution. Though apparently the different 
contesting sides based their contentions and claims on the Quran, their 
quarrels were principally due to recurrence of the tribal spirit of the 
Arabs which was kept dormant only by the personality of the Prophet 
for about half a century. This struggle led to a schism both in religion 
and politics and ultimately it “ranged the forces of Islam into narrow 
sectional groups swayed by conflicting alliances.” Possibly the rule 
of Omar is the only instance when the ideal preached by Muhammad 
both in matter and form was more or less realised. His was the rule 
when the precepts of the Quran were emphasised by his personal 
rule and example, and “the democratic nature of the Islamic state as a 
trust to be administered in public interest as a national institution 
which fitted every man into a proper place within the frame-work of 
a political order,” was more or less realised. 

The real regal period begins with the Ommyads when the Re- 
public was destroyed and forever ; and it was then substituted by a 
dynastic monarchy. 1 The tragedy of Political Islam has been that 
except Abu Bakr, father-in-law of the Prophet who ruled only for two 

i. Historian Maqrizi states that Muhammad prophesied, ‘Khelafat after 
me will endure for 30 years ; after that will come the rule of Kings.’ Ibn Khal- 
dun says that after the death of Harun-al-Rashid there was nothing of the 
Khelafat. Qutubuddin says that Khelafat ended in 1258 when the Mongols con- 
quered Bagdad. Arnold, Caliphate, Chap. V. 
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years, almost all the descendants and many of the important disciples 
of the Prophet were killed by the followers of the faith who had received 
inspiration from the Prophet himself. During the dynastic periods of 
the Khelafat, many new problems arose in course of political organisa- 
tion and administration. The problems of Immat, nature of Govern- 
ment, rights and obligations of the rulers and the ruled were sought to 
be defined. The influence of the Roman Empire was most noticeable in 
the development of Governmental departments ; the Roman institu- 
tions were Arabicised by giving them Arabic names and personnel 
especially in provinces which were conquered from Rome. The Persian 
ethics of royalty and rituals of the court could be very well traced in the 
institutions relating to the kings and courts of this period. 

The Abbasid period was the most important so far as the growth 
of Islamic polity was concerned. The contacts which the Ommyads 
had established with the lands beyond Arabia now began to bear 
fruits. The study of the philosophy of the Greeks, their art and medi- 
cine widened the Arab mind, supplying one of the strata for the growth 
of Sufism. The political structure of the conquerred Roman provinces 
created rich political traditions ; and contact with Indian notions of 
state craft opened new fields of experiments and adoptions. And there 
was no dearth of Arabic scholars and jurists to give them Arabic colour 
and touch, and ultimately Arabicise them. The intellectual horizon 
of the Arabs was distinctly widened by the encouragement which 
Khalifas like Mamun and Harun gave to these scholars. 

Though the political activity of Islam began with the question of 
the appointment of Abu Bakr to the Khelafat and particularly with the 
succession of Ali, yet the real political philosophy of Islam began with 
the split of the Arabs into a number of independent kingdoms or princi- 
palities with or without formal tie with the central institution of Islam, 
known as the Khelafat. During the last phase of Abbasid rule the 
forces of Islam were divided into two cultural groups, Arabian and 
Persian— Arabian group represented by the Abbasids who by the 9th 
and 1 oth centuries of the Christian Era had distinctly developed Semitic 
ideology, and the Persian group representing the ancient Aryan culture 
now supported by the Eastern Asiatic and Muslim states like Khurasan, 
Jarjan, Fasr and Azar Baijan. The distinctive features of the Aryan 
culture were maintained by the Iranians by supporting the doctrine 
of incarnation through Shiaism supporting Ali almost as an incarnation. 
During the Sammanid period, the Persians threw off their cultural rela- 
tions with Arabia and supplanted the Arabic culture in the eastern 
and western countries by Persian culture. 

The Persian contributions to Islamic politics are prominent in (1) 
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rituals of royalty, (3) in polish and dignity, (3) in political theories. 
Indeed the Persians supplied the deficiencies of Arab culture. 

The Turks by accepting Islam gave a new tone to the forces of 
Islam which were being fossilised into evil contests and intellectual 
controversies. 

The Turks infused new vigour which characterised the early ex- 
pansion movement of Islam and of the Arabs. In fact even in the intel- 
lectual realm the Turks kept the balance between the Arabs and the 
Persians. During the Turki period of Islam the greater part of the 
traditions, Hebrew, Greek and Persian, which were collected by the 
Abbasids were systematised. They were more conscious of the political 
needs of their empire, its administration and culture. A distinct kind 
of literature called Political was the product .of the age. No doubt 
during the Arab rule it had been begun, and Iranians continued it; but 
during the Turki period it reached its completion. Writers of this 
period looked upon political philosophy as a part of Ethics, and its 
study was looked upon as necessary, if not compulsory. 

The most important writers on the political philosophy of Islam 
may be mentioned 

(1) Ahkam-i-Sultaniah, on the art of Government by A 1 
Mawardi. 

(3) Muqadiama-i-Tarikhd by Ibn Khaldun. 

(3) Zakhirat-ul-muluk, by Ali Shahab Hamdani (5th & 6th 

chapters deal with the conception of Khelafat, duty of a 
Khalifa and rights of the subjects.) 

(4) Suluk-ul-Saltanat, on the art of Government by Ghazali. 

(5) Suluk-i-Muluk by Fazl bin Rouzbahan Ispahani. He was 

a Hanafi Scholar ; the author has used Ahkami-i-Sultania. 

(6) Siyasat nama— by Nizam-ul-mulk, the famous vizier of Alp 

Arslan and Muluk Shah. 

(7) Maqrizi— though an historian, his work incidenatlly has 

given comments on historical events which have been 
treated as political deductions. 

Besides these writers on political philosophy, rulers by their actions 
created examples and precedents which had almost the force of law, 
such as the decrees of Khalifa Mutawakkil concerning the position of 
non-Muslims. 2 

Again, the codifiers of Laws were in a sense political philosophers 
too. Abu Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam Shafi and Ahmed bin Hanbal 


2. Akbarnama, Beveridge, Vol. II, 421; Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, 237; Ain- 
i-Akbari I, 65. Dr. Tripathi has made some observations on this point, Some 
Aspects ©£ Muslim Administration, pp. 61-62. 
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in course of their codification of the Laws and Traditions discussed 
points which concerned Government purely, though their . angle 
of vision was religious. Thus in awarding punishment to an infidel 
who has reviled the Prophet they incidentally discussed the status of 
the non-believers in the land of Islam, or in assignment of punishment 
these jurists propounded principles which touched politics more than 
religion. 

Even the commentaries on Quran have been discussed in such, a 
way that they leave the readers in doubt as to where the Law ends 
and politics begins, in fact one ran into the other. 

By the time the Mughals came to India, the political structure of 
the State had been more or less defiined. The Turks found Hindu 
ethics of royalty and institutional life of India already accepted by their 
predecessors and they incorporated them into the administrative theory 
of their Government. The accession of Rezia Begum demonstrated con- 
clusively the Turki spirit of being unfettered by any dogma. Formally 
accepting the orthodox structure, they made use of their native instincts 
to suit the need of the hour. The slave dash, the Khilji experiment, 
the Tughluq inconsistencies, the Lodi tribalism and Sur’s practical 
sense had contributed to the development of a political theory in Mu- 
ghal India in which the Hindu ideal had its place too. 

Abul Fazl introduced new conceptions into his Khelafat (of 
course the Khalifa being his own Master) which were not certainly 
strictly Islamic. In the Quran the Khelafat was a democratic institu- 
tion while Abul Fazl’s Khalifa is a despot, though benevolent. The 
Quranic Khalifa existed on the ‘IJMA’ (the consensus of the peo- 
ple); the King of Abul Fazl owed his position to the Divine will and 
his greatness was intrinsic ; he ruled because he was great. 
The Quranic Khalifa spread the Faith, Abul Fazl’s Khalifa was 
neutral and maintained religious balance. 3 The Quranic society was 
more or less a missionary one, the Khalifa being the chief mis- 
sionary ; but Abul Fazl’s society was a political society of which the 
king was the balance holder. He is the centre of all desires (Qibla-i- 
muraddat). The orthodox held that the Khalifa must maintain a dif- 
ference between the Muslim and non-Muslim subjects ; but Abul Fazl 
insisted on his king holding the balance between the two. Shaikh Muba- 
rak while drafting the Mahzar in 1 597 laid emphasis on the two attri- 
butes of the king, namely, ‘sense of justice’ (sultani-adil) and ‘perfection 
as a man’ (insani-i-kamil).. The abolition of Jezia and other disabilities 
on the non-Muslims, their appointment in the important department of 


3. Badauni, Muntakhabu-t Twarikh, II. p. 579-80. 
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the distribution of lands, endowments and waqfs and preference for 
Persian to the exclusion of the sacred Arabic languages, permission 
granted to Christians for making converts to Christianity , 4 however 
logical they may be to a modern mind, were highly objected to by the 
orthodox class." It is no wonder that the orthodox class regarded the 
Mughal state as non-religious if not ‘profane. 


4. Akbar wrote a Book of Advice for King Abbas Safavi (penned by Abul 
Fazl) in which he gives his ideas about Kingly duties, Dabistan, Shea and Troyer, 
m, 37. 

5. According to Abul Qasim, Jurist, attempt to convert a Muslim is a 
major offence which deprives a Zimmi of his political privileges. 



OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN POST-MAURYAN 
DYNASTIES 

By H. C. Raychaudhuri 

The political history of the centuries immediately following the 
disintegration of the Maurya Empire is still somewhat obscure. 
Scraps of information may no doubt be gleaned from literature, ins- 
criptions and coins, but it is no easy task to weave them into a 
coherent narrative. The literary tradition embodied in the Puranas 
is not always confirmed or elucidated by epigraphic or numismatic 
testimony, and stray names furnished by inscriptions and coins are 
not, in several cases, capable of presentation in the shape of a connected 
story. 

The Bhavisyanukirtana section of the Puranas, which deals with 
“future” kings and is regarded by some as the most systematic record of 
Indian historical tradition, ignores many ruling families and tribes 
whose existence is vouched for by contemporary archaeological evi- 
dence. Moreover, the designations applied by the Puranic texts to 
a number of royal lines, for example the families of Simuka and 
“Nakhapana”, are not confirmed by epigraphs. The order of succes- 
sion, too, does not in all cases accord with archaeological testimony. 
For instance, the only Apxlaka known to the Puranic passages that 
deal with the so-called Andhra kings is placed very early in the list. 
Numismatic evidence, on the other hand, suggests that Siva-Sri-A.pl- 
laka should be classed with later rulers of the family like Sri-Yajna- 
Satakarni . 1 There are also some important omissions in the Puranic 
lists. The cases of Sakti-£ri and of Sri-Kumbha Satakarni 2 may be men- 
tioned in this connection. These facts should be borne in mind in 
utilising the testimony of the Puranas for the reconstruction of the 
history not only of the Satavahanas but of other lines as well. 

According to Puranic evidence the immediate successors of the 
Mauryas were the Sungas, a line that is taken to commence with 
Senani Pusyamitra. There are two well known epigraphs found at 


1. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, X., 1-4 1956-37, p. 

395. 

2. Of the Akola hoard, referred to by Mr. Mirashi at the meeting of the 
Numismatic Society held on 17th December, 1939. 
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Bharhut in Central India which refer to the sovereignty of the 
Surigas 3 , and Pusyamitra himself is mentioned in an Ayodhya Inscrip- 
tion 4 . But the last mentioned record does not style Pusyamitra as a 
Auriga and the Sunga records at Bharhut have no reference to that 
king, his son or grandson. According to the most recent view 5 6 7 the 
Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhutr mentioning “ the reign of the 
Sagas” (Sungas) is to be classed with the epigraphs of Indragnimitra 
and Brahmamitra and assigned to the earlier part of the first century b.c., 
and not to the age of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra who flourished in the 
second century b.c. It may be remembered in this connection that 
the dynastic designation Sunga is applied to Pusyamitra and his pro- 
geny only in the Puranas. It is not used in reference to the great 
Senan! and his son in the Divyavadana, the Malavikagnimitram or 
even in the Harsacaritam 0 which mentions the dynastic revolution in- 
volving the overthrow of the last of the imperial Mauryas by Pusya- 
mitra. The name Sunga is no doubt known to the last mentioned 
text, but Bana, the author, applies it not to the commander who 
overthrew Brhadratha Maurya but to the ruler killed by the emissaries 
of Vasudeva (Kanvayana ) 1 . The dynastic connection of this prince 
(Devabhuti) with Pusyamitra rests entirely on Puranic evidence and 
receives no confirmation from independent sources. It is well known 
how the Puranas mix up dynasties or collateral lines of rulers claim- 
ing descent from the same legendary hero. The Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 
for instance, are represented as ancestors of Prasenajit of Kosala, a 
prince described as a son of Rahula and a grandson of Siddhartha 

Suddhodanasya bhavitd Sidclhartho Rahulah sutah 

Prasenajit tato bhavyah Ksudrako bhavitd tatah 

Sisunaga who, according to the Puranas, rose to power having 
taken away the glory of the Pradyotas (hatva tesarh yasah krtsnam) 
is represented by those texts as belonging to the same family as Bimbi- 
sara and Darsaka and is actually described as their ancestor. This 


3. Liiders, List of Brdhrnl Inscriptions Nos. 687, 688. 

4. J.B.O.R.S., X (1924), p. 205 etc. 

5. Marshall, Foucher and Majumdar, Monuments of Sanchi, I., p. 271. 

6. Prajnadurbalamca baladarsanavyapadesa darsitafesasainyah Senanir- 
andryo Mauryam Brhadratham pipesa Pusyamitrah svdminam. 

7. A t istrisangaratam anangaparavasam Sun gam amatyo Vasudevo Deva- 
bhutidasiduhitra devl-vyafijanayd vitajwitamakdrayat. 

Harsacaritam, Ucchvasa VI (p. 199), 
Parab’s edition (1918). 
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goes not only against the testimony of Buddhist literature which clear- 
ly distinguishes between the line of Bimbisara and the later family of 
Sisunaga, but also against the evidence of two plays attributed to Bhasa 
(the Svapna- V cisavaclaUam and the Pratijna-Y augandharayana) and a 
verse ascribed to Kalidasa® which makes Pradyota, Udayana (Vatsa- 
raja) and Darsaka contemporaries. As in the case of the so-called 
“Saisunagas” so also in the case of the so-called Sungas the possibility is, 
therefore, not precluded that the Puranas may have included under 
the name Sunga two distinct groups of kings, viz., the line of Pusya- 
mitra which is styled Baimbika by Kalidasa, and the real Sungas who 
succeeded this line and are referred to by Sana and the Bharhut Ins- 
cription of Dhanabhuti. 

To the Sungas succeeded, according to the Puranas, the dynasty 
named Kanva or Kanvayana. The Bhavisy an u klrtana styles them 
servants of the Sungas ( Sun gab hr ty a ) and dvija (twice-born) and re- 
presents the founder of the line as an amatya (minister or some other 
high official) of the last Sunga in the Puranic list. The Kanva family 
is an old one. It is mentioned in Vedic literature 9 . The Puranas re- 
present it as an offshoot from the Paurava line 10 , and bring it into 
special relationship with the kings of Hastinapura and Pancala. It 
may be remembered in this connection that the name of the second 
Kanvayana king of the Puranic list is Bhumimitra, and an identical 
name is actually found on certain coins attributed by Cunningham to 
a dynasty exercising sway in Pancala 11 . Rulers of this group include 
an Agnimitra as well. In the Puranas the line of kings to which 
Bhumimitra belongs succeeds the group headed by Agnimitra and his 
father. It may be noted here that rulers issuing the same or similar 
types of coins in a given locality need not all belong to the same family. 
Succeeding dynasties are known to have continued the .coin-types of 
their predecessors* with or without modifications. 

The Bhavisy anukirtana does not afford any definite information 
as to the location of the capital city or the metropolitan province of 
the Kanvayanas. In speaking of the territory over which they exer- 
cised sway it uses vague terms like Mahi, Vasundhara and Bhumi, and 
does not name well-defined localities like. Girivraja, Kusumahvaya, 
Magadha, Saketa, Prayaga etc. It is, however, to be noted that the 
founder of the line is said to have become king among the Sungas 


8. Pradyotasya priyaduhitaram Vatsardjo’tra jahre (Meghaduta). 

9. Vedic Index , I. 147. 

10. Matsya, 49, 47; Vayu, 99, 170; A.I.H.T ■ (Pargiter), p. §35. 

11. Allan, C./.C., A, I., pp. cxvii, 198, 
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(Sungesu bhavitd nr pa). 12 Now the Suhga line in extremis is in the 
Puranas definitely associated with the Vaidisa territory, that is to say, 
the region round Vidisa or Besnagar in Eastern Malwa. 

Nrpan Vaidisakams c dpi bhavisyaths tu nibodhata 


Bhutinandas tatas c dpi Vaidise tu bhavisyati 
Sungandrh tu kulasyante Sisunandir bhavisyati 1S 

This fact along with the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhuti un- 
doubtedly points to Eastern Malwa and that neighbourhood as the 
locality with which the Suhgas of the first century B.C. are to be con- 
nected. So far as the Puranic evidence goes, there is no reason to 
doubt that the Kanvayana Mayor of the Palace, who ousted the Sunga 
roi faineant, ruled in the same region. 

If the Malavikagnimitram is to be believed, the southern frontier 
of the “VaidiSa” territory had been pushed as far as the valley of the 
Varada or Wardha as early as the days of Agnimitra. That the 
Kanvas extended their sway over certain neighbouring regions is sug- 
gested by the epithet pranata-samanta 1 ' 1 applied to them in the Puranas. 
The word samanta , it may be remembered, is equated with samipa by 
the draftsmen of the Asolcan Rock Edict II. One direction in which 
the Kanva sovereignty may have extended, is the north where coins 
bearing the name of Bhumimitra have been found. Another direc- 
tion is clearly indicated by the expression bhrtya (or servant of the 
last Kanva) used in reference to Raja Simuka and his fellow tribesmen. 
As the early epigraphic records of Simuka’s line have been discovered 
in the Nanaghat and the Nasik regions it is not improbable that the 
later Kanvas succeeded in extending their frontier to the Godavari and 
even further to the south. The term bhrtya in the passage 

Kanvayanarhs tato bhrtyah Susarmanam prasahya tam 15 
is paralleled by the expression paricaraka used in reference to the Ata- 
vika rajas who felt the irresitible might of Samudra Gupta. 

No inscription definitely assignable to the Kanvayana dynasty has 
been discovered so far. A Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin is mentioned 
in a Besnagar (East Malwa) Seal Inscription 18 . It is not clear as to 
whether Visvamitra is to be taken here as a personal name or a family 
designation. As is well known the figure of Visvamitra appears on 

12. Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 34. 13. Ibid, p. 49. 

14. Ete pranata-samanta bhavisyd dhQ,rraikdsca ye,— Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 35. 

15. D.K.A. , p. 38. 

16. P.R.A.S.1. , W,C v 1915, p. 64, 
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Audumbara coins 17 and the Vayu Purdna points to the intimate con- 
nection of the sage with the tribe in question 18 . But there is nothing 
to connect Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin of Besnagar or Vidisa (in East 
Malwa) with the Kangra district where Audumbara coins have been 
found in large numbers. Epic and Puranic genealogies connect the 
sage Visvamitra with the royal line of Ajamidha and queen KesinI 19 — the 
same personages from whom the Kanvayana dvijas are supposed to 
derive their origin. It may be recalled in this connection that an ins- 
cription of Paramabhattarika Mahdrdjadhirdja-Paramesvan Dandx 
Mahadevi refers to a person belonging to the Visvamitra gotra as a 
student of the Kanva Sakha .* 0 The evidence cited may not be suffi- 
cient to establish a dynastic connection between Maharaja Visvamitra- 
svamin and the Kanvayana line of the Puranas. But the matter is 
worth further study. 

The Brahma Purdna adds the interesting information that the 
royal grandfather of Visvamitra grew up among the Pahlava or Par- 
thian forest folk 

Pahlavaih saha sarhvrddho raja vanacaraih saha sl 

Contact between Vidisa and the Yavana realm in the north-west 
is referred to in a record of Bhagabhadra. Did the Parthian succes- 
sors of the Indo-Greeks maintain this contact when the line of Bhaga- 
bhadra was supplanted by a family bearing the famous name of Visva- 
mitra, and have we an echo of this in the Puranic legend about the 
association of Visvamitra’s family with the Parthians ? Further dis- 
coveries alone may show if such a surmise is warranted. 

According to Puranic chronology Kanva rule came to an end 
137+112+45=294 years 22 after the fall of the Nandas and the acces- 
sion of Candragupta Maurya, that is, not earlier than 31 b.c. Classical 
writers refer to Indian embassies which reached Augustus in 27> 26 
and 20 B.C. The king who sent the ambassadors is named by some 
authorities as ‘Pandion’ and by others Torus.’ As Katyayana derives 
the name Pandya from Pandu, king ‘Pandion’ might doubtless lay 
claim to Paurava ancestry. But it should be remembered that the 


17 Allan, C.I.C. , A.I., p. Ixxxiv. 

18. Vayu, 91.94-98; 

19. Mbh. I. 94. 31-33; Brahma Purdna , XIII, 83-91; Matsya, 49. 46-47. 

20. Ep. In.d ., VI., pp. 136, 139. 2i. Brahma Purdna , XIII, 89. 

22. This agrees with epigraphic evidence. According to the Hathigumpha 
inscription, the interval between the Nandas and Kharavela, a contemporary of 
Saiakarnl, who is usually identified with the son of the destroyer of Kanva power, 
is 300 (ti-vasa-sata) years. 
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Kanvayanas, too, according to Puranic tradition, were of Paurava ex- 
traction. The presents sent by the Indian monarch to his Roman 
contemporary included a boy without arms, snakes, a river tortoise 
and a big partridge. A deity holding a snake figures prominently on 
Bhumimitra’s coins and the tortoise is specially associated in art with 
the Jumna, though it is also found elsewhere. These are interesting 
coincidences which, however, do not amount to proof of the identity 
of the Indian monarch in question with any of the Kanvayanas of Mid 
India. According to Nicolaus of Damascus the Indian ruler in ques- 
tion (styled Porus) is described as sovereign of six hundred kings. T his 
description suits the imperial successors of the Mauryas and the Sungas, 
who were pranata-samanta, better than the ruler of Madura, Tinnevelly 
and one or two adjoining districts of Southern India. It is not impos- 
sible that records of embassies of two distinct rulers, one from the Far 
South and other from Central India, both meeting at the city of Bary- 
gaza and pursuing the rest of the journey together, have got mixed 
up in the Classical accounts . 23 


23. Strabo, XV, x, 4, and 73; Strabo refers to one king. But Don Cassius 
speaks of many embassies coming to Augustus (M’Crindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Literature, p. 212). See also J.R.A.S., i860, pp. 309 if. 



THE HARAPPA HOARD OF JEWELLERY. 
By Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


The jewellery board found at Harappa is an amazing discovery. 1 
It has not only freshened our knowledge about the chalcolithic jewel- 
lets art in India but has also added to it much about the standard they 
had actually attained. Previous finds of jewellery from other chal- 
colithic sites in India were not, however, poor. In fact the zealously 
treasured wealth found in the silver jar or the rich variety of gold, 
silver and stone ornaments found in two other hoards at Mohenjo-daro 
would, by themselves be sufficient to bespeak a high quality of the 
chalcolithic jewellery of India. 2 In comparison with the varied sorts 
of ornaments found from Mohenjo-daro, the Harappa hoard contained 
a mere handful of objects. The antiquities, again, were poorly report- 
ed and inadequately described in the official report. But the posi- 
tion of this hoard in the world of jewellery cannot be ignored nor 
can we be satisfied with such an inadequate treatment of the lot. In 
their own sphere these ornaments hold a position of no lesser import- 
ance than is held by the famous stone statuettes of Harappa which 
have evoked much heated discussion. 

The jewellery in the hoard has not only revealed several new 
aspects of the technical knowledge of the Indus-valley jeweller but it 
has raised the status of the jeweller to a great height. The hoard 
is a small one but it contained a commendable variety of ornaments. 
But the ultimate praise of the hoard lies in the fact that here at last 
we have found some such jewellery in India which can compare 
favourably with what was best among the Babylonians or even the 
dwellers of the valley of the Nile. 

In the year 1928-29, the hoard was discovered at a depth of 
about 8' feet below the surface, where it lay on a bed of hard earth 
along with several pieces of charcoal. The association evokes inter- 
est. Sister trenches, very near the above find spot, are known to have 
yielded a number of antiquities such as beads, bracelets etc. which 
are remains of personal ornaments. A few feet above the jewellery 
was found a bracelet made of copper and at a little distance off from the 


1. A.S.I., A.R., 1928-29, p. 76, pi. XXX, d. 

2. Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, pp. 519 ff. 
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hoard were found numerous fragments,, of metal objects and stone 
beads . 8 The charcoal pieces read with the other associates cannot 
help giving rise to the idea that the spot under survey marked a 
place situated within a gold-smith’s worskshop which was live with 
activity, five milleniums ago. 

The antiquities are all objects of gold and stone, the absence of 
copper is worthy of notice. The people, we know, had made a total 
use of copper and it is difficult to find such a spot in any of the chalco- 
lithic sites, where a number of antiquities hoarded at a place, has no 
sprinkle of copper in it. Gold and silver were not rare. In fact we 
have even utensils made of silver from various sites of Mohenjo-daro . 4 
Yet a comparative scarcity of precious metals prove that they were not 
too cheap to be available for the average people. It has been sug- 
gested by Sir John Marshall that the rich indulged in jewellery made 
of gold and silver while the poor had to remain content with objects 
made of copper and earth . 0 The statement however requires serious 
investigation. The learned scholar has made a detailed study of the 
chalcolithic culture of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and it may not 
be unreasonable to see, with the observations made by the scholar 
himself, if some other plausible suggestions can be brought forth to 
meet the problem. 

The difference between the* rich and the poor in the Indus 
valley does not appear to have been so sharply demarcated as it had 
been among the people of Egypt and Babylonia. In both these latter 
places people were dominated by privileged classes headed by kings, 
the creams of luxury being earmarked for them. In those countries, 
the bulk of personal ornaments containing the best specimens of jewel- 
lers’ art were discovered from the burial deposits of those personages. 
It is quite evident that the luxury of wearing such rich jewellery re- 
mained confined to a limited circle and the jeweller, who were pro- 
bably nothing better than slaves, toiled to meet the choice of their 
masters. In India however, the perspective is entirely different. The 
architectual remains led Marshall to remark that the amenities of life 
enjoyed by the average citizen at Mohenjo-daro were far in advance 
of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia or on the banks of 
the Nile . 8 The political organisation of the ‘Indus Valley’ people 
remains unknown. Copper was the metal par excellence of the civili- 
zation and copper ornaments have been found from almost all possible 
sites and corners, in big buildings and small streets and near human 


3. A.S.I., A.R., 1928-29, p. 76-77. 4. p. 519 £. 

5. A.S.I., AR., 1926-27, p. 52 f. 

6. A.S.I., A.R., 1926-27, P. 52. 
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remains of all possible characters. It is extremely difficult to find 
out who the actual wearers of the gold ornaments could be. It may 
be suggested that there was a small moneyed class who could enjoy 
the riches of brilliant jewellery. But some other suggessions may also 
be given. 

We had a gold fillet in Mohenjo-daro which had two peculiar 
embossed designs on it at the two ends. It is extremely interesting 
to note the resemblance of a like fillet round the head of a dignified 
looking limestone statuette found at Mohenjo-daro . 7 The statuette 
presents a yogic glance and wears a shwal having trefoil motifs, in the 
Indian way. The statuette has been supposed to be either the image 
of a deity or the figure of a priest. 

Representations of heavy loads of jewellery may also be seen on 
various other human figurines found from these two places. These 
figurines, which are mostly representations of females, might have 
been the images of some popular deities . 8 The ornaments seen on 
them consist of fore-head fillets, neck-collars, necklaces composed of 
beads and pendants, armlets, bracelets and anklets resembling tub ular 
rings of metal. A number of well preserved or dilapidated metal 
tubes, fillet ribbons, and a number of beads and pendants were found 
both in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa . 9 It is however interesting to note 
that all these elements were objects of gold, silver or semiprecious 
stones while the numerous other personal ornaments discovered from 
all over the excavated sites were mostly objects of copper and ter- 
racotta, exceedingly fine specimens of which, showing high standard 
of technical skill are however not at all rare. It is however extremely 
difficult to find who the wearer of these precious ornamnets were. As 
there was probably no centrifugal power in any of these places, which 
could wield a tyrranical influence, we cannot attribute these orna- 
ments to the work of any slave technician working under the penalty 
of persecution, to produce works of high grade. It may not be unreason- 
able here to stress upon the association of the precious ornaments 
with the above mentioned human figures having religious fervour. 
Even now in India valuable ornaments are bequethed by ordinary 
people to the use of deities and priests . 

It appears probable that among a people having a somewhat uni- 
form social organisation, who could not rise ordinarily higher above 
the standard of copper, there flourished a specially privileged class who 
could indulge in ornaments of gold and silver without being grudged 


•j. M.I.C., pi. XCVlI, 1-4. 8. Ibid, p. 339. 

9. Ibid, pp. 509 ff. 
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by the rest. If it was a merchant class, it would have surely towered 
up above the others, thus destroying the social equilibrium. The 
absence of such evidence leads us to seek for such a class elsewhere 
and who else could it be excepting a theocratic hierarchy, in whose 
hands might have accumulated the ecclesiastical, as well as, probably, 
some sort of political power, too. 

The hoard consisted of the following things:— 

A hollow armlet and a bangle of gold ; a small gold object of the 
shape of a cone ; 240 gold beads in four strings ; a heart-shaped pendant 
inlaid with blue faience; a flat object shaped like the numeral 8; a 
broken silver bangle; two bracelets, each made of 27 coincal bosses; 
two small strings of tiny beads and terminals and a number of pendants 
and beads made of gold, steatite, agate, jade, blood-stone faience, carne- 
lian and shell, representing almost all the semiprecious stones used by 
the ‘Indus Valley’ jeweller. Unfortunately, however, the description 
of the hoard given in the official report is a very poor one. It does 
not give any detail of the objects, nor describe anything about how the 
beads and the pendants were recomposed into complete strings, identi- 
fied by Mr. Vats as bracelets, necklaces etc. 

The types of the beads and the pendants do not afford any novelty. 
Almost all the types have been found in abundance from the excavated 
sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The terminals and the spacers 
used in some of the strings, though smaller than usual, are of the com- 
mon types, which have been traced as far as Egypt. 10 A string made 
of 240 globular gold beads with two spacers and terminals reminds 
one of an excellent string found at Mohenjo-daro and described as a 
bracelet. 11 This might also be used as a neck collar, as is noticed in 
some, of the terracotta figunines. 12 Two similar strings, made up 
of very tiny beads and terminals were probably used as bracelets of 
children. 18 

The most extraordinary objects in this hoard consist of the heart- 
shaped pendant, the S-shaped brooch and the bracelets made up of 
the conical bosses. 

The heart is a very famous symbolic design and it came to be 
associated with jewellery as necklece pendants. It is common in 
Byzantine ornaments and fill very recently heart-shaped necklace pen- 
dants were extensively used in Bengal. The surface of this particular 


10. Calcutta Review, Sept. 1939, pp. 236 f£. 
xi. M.I.C., p. 522, pi. CXLIX, no. 3, top. 

12. A.S.I., A.R., 19*8*9/ PI. ; XXX d, top. middle. 

13. Ibid, left, 3rd 8c 4-th from top, left. 
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specimen was inlaid with blue faience, the colour effect of which on a 
yellow background of gold can well be imagined. This piece is pro- 
bably the earliest example of the symbol’s association with jewellery. 

The S-shaped object is a very interesting bit of gold inlaid with 
rows of tiny cylindrical steatite beads having gold ends. Some of 
the inlaid beads are however lost but the effort shows a very high 
standard of efficiency and skill. How the object was used is difficult 
to surmise. Mr. Vats has suggested that the object was a brooch. I 
remember of noticing such objects as girdle buckles in some Greek 
jewellery. 

The last yet the prettiest of the lot are the two ornaments made 
of conical bosses soldered together. The freshness of the polish, the 
exquisite finish of the bosses, and the whole effect *of a convex-shaped 
prism stand quite unique in the whole range of Indian jewellery. 
The pair of objects most probably was used as bracelets or armlets, 
silver armlets having some similarity with these may be traced among 
the upcountry women even at the present age. 

Harappa has yielded enormous -wealth of antiquites. Unfortu- 
nately, a systematic and detailed report of these has not yet been made 
available to the public. It is expected that a long felt want will be 
removed by the authorities by bringing out the promised volume on 
Harappa without any further delay. 



ECONOMIC GUILDS IN THE KUSANA “PERIOD 


By Baijnath Puri 

Despite the paucity of evidence, the Kusana epigraphic records 
bear testimony to a highly developed and flourishing economic life 
in that period. The existence of trade guilds served to stimulate 
spiritual benefactions and pious gifts in the community. Besides the 
commercial and industrial ends in view, their religious uses were also 
universally appreciated and taken advantage of. Permanent endow- 
ments were made in these trade and craft guilds under proper deeds 
of agreement reciting the condition under which they held. In this 
capacity, they served as modern banks. Before going into the consti- 
tution and working of these trade and craft guilds, better it is first to 
enumerate them along with their functions. 

i — In the Taxila casket inscription of the year 1, of 
King Kaniska, there is a mention of a religious gift by dasa Agisala, a 
I Similarly the Hida inscription records the deposit of a 
relic by Samghamitra, a ) An older Kharosthi record 1 men- 

tions the construction and establishment of a Samghdrdma, and a 
relic of the Lord Sakyamuni respectively under the supervision of 
Rohinimitra, a TRffifrPE | 

Now 'dcfehfd'h', according to Sir M. Williams, 2 means ‘the superin- 
tendent of the construction of an edifice’. Whether he was a state 
official or a member of an ordinary craft guild, can very well be in- 
ferred from the fact that three different records mention three differ- 
ent I Moreover, in the first record the «T33jfrhf> AgiSala 

styles himself a dasa } which is hardly possible in case of a state official. 
■Therefore it is apparent, nay certain, that there was a craft guild of 
the Navakarmikas, who constructed Viharas, temples etc. The head 
of this class, personally directed and supervised the construction 
work. We may, therefore, call him an architect who combined in him- 
self the functions of an overseer also. 


i. Taxila copper Plate Inscription of Patika. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 530. 
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The existence of the guild of architects ( ) is as old as 
the time of Manu, who has mentioned architects in the class on which 
rested a social s'tigma. 3 They belonged to the Sudra class of Hindu 
society. The same is testified to by the texts of Gautama, 4 * Vasistha, 6 
Narada 8 and Visnu. 7 It is thus not surprising if we find an architect 
( ) styling himself as a dasa. 

The Mankiala inscription mentions the name Burita as the re- 
pairing architect (Viharakaravhaena ) equivalent to 

Sanskrit ( Vihara karapakena ) I Whether this class of 

architects was different from the Navakarmikas, cannot be said with 
certainty. It is just possible that they were not so excelled and quali- 
fied as the Navakarmikas. They may have been doing repairing and 
patch work. 

^T^JT-55T|^>F:The guild of (Skt. modern 

Hindi ?3T£rc: ) is mentioned in two Brahmi Kusana inscriptions 
from Mathura. The one s records the gift of Mittra, first wife of Hag- 
gudeva (Phalgudeva), the daughter-in-law of Vahara and the daughter 
of Jayabhatti, the Manikara of Khottamitta. The other 9 refers to the 
dedication of a statue of the goddess Sarasvatl by the smith, Gova, 
the son of Siha. There is yet a third 10 dedication by a member of 
this guild, Gottika by name the Sura, the son of Srama- 

naka. The Lohakar, as in modern times, had his work exclusively 
confined to the metal, iron. Their guild was a very old one, and was 
also mentioned in the list enumerated in the Jatakas. 11 . They were 
considered as men skilled in arts and crafts and were regarded on a 
footing of equality with carpenters, masons and painters. 

Wpf'fiH. 12 — Jeweller. Manikara in Sanskrit means a 

jeweller, and according to Sir Monier Williams, 13 the adulterous off- 
spring of Vaisya parents whose mother’s husband is still alive, is styled 

as a | At first sight, it seems puzzling how a jeweller’s 


3. III. 50-60. 4. XVII. 17. 5. III. 3; XIV, a, 3. 

6. I. 178. 7. XXXVII. S2. 

8. Ep. Ind ., Vol. I, No. IV, p. 383. 9. Ibid, No. XXI, p. 391. 

10. Ibid, -Vol. II, No. XVIII. p. 203. 11. VI. 437. 

12. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. IV, p. 383. 

13. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 774, 
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daughter, who certainly carried a higher status, could marry a black- 
smith’s son who was on a footing of equality with carpenters, masons 
and painters. Reserving this topic for a discussion under the head 
“Social Life,” here it is sufficing to say that caste did not interfere in 
the selection of a craft. Instances of even royal craftsmen are fur- 
nished by Pali texts . 14 A king is described as a ‘skilful’ carver and 
painter who wrought a beautiful image of the Bodhisattva. 

From contemporary Greek records , 15 it is evident that Indian 
gems and diamonds were famous in the west and as such the Mani- 
karas must have had a very good business at that time. But though 
the Manikaras possibly had a flourishing business, there is hardly any 
record of their dedication of religious gifts or establishment of relics. 
The name of Jayabhatti, the Manikara of Kottamitta, is mentioned in 
the record 16 of his daughter, Mittra. 

(Skt. ^nsNrRarT ) ?— The word ^{TscfqTfpT means the 
‘leader of a caravan ’ 17 There is only one record 113 which mentions the 
gift of Dharmmamitra, the wife of a caravan leader. The name of 
this Sarthavahana is not mentioned in this epigraphic record. Per- 
haps he was too well known and hence there was hardly any necessity 
of his name being mentioned. It cannot be said with certainty 
whether his office was a hereditary one, or the caravan traders elected 
somebody as their vahana or leader. The travelling in company may 
well have been undertaken for greater safety. There were dens of 
robbers, and individual trading was insecure. Their 'leader was well 
acquainted with the trade routes and was particularly conscious of the 
dangers that might befall in the way. The Jatakas 10 also mention 
the organisation of caravan traders under a Jethaka (alderman) who 
was their leader. There is also an allusion in the same 
Jataka, to Buddha coming to life as the leader of a caravan when 
Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares. In the Kusana period, the neces- 
sity of Sarthavahanas was greatly realized because of the national and 
international commerce, particularly the silk trade between China and 
Rome via India; The traders looked to the leader for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against robbers etc. 


i-j. Mahavariisa of XXX and XXXIV. 

15. Pliny : Book XXXVII. 

16. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. IV p. 383. 

17. Sir M. Williams’ Dictionary p. 1209. 

18. Ep. Ind ., Vol. I, No. XXIX p. 395. 

19. Jdt. I, 368; II, 295. 
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lifers : —Perfumers. There are no less than three inscrip- 
tions recording dedications made by members of the Gandhika guild. 
Kumarabhati, the mother of a dealer in perfumes (gandhika) dedi- 
cated an image of Vardhamana. 20 A four-fold image of the Arhat 
was dedicated by Jitamitra, daughter of Rtunandi wife of Budhi and 
mother of the perfumer whose name is not mentioned. 21 The third 
inscription, 22 running in two lines on rim over front relief of the 
image of a Jaina in meditation, records the pious gift of Jinadasi, the 
daughter of Sena, the daughter-in-law of Datta, and the wife of the per- 
fumer whose name is mutilated. The gift was made in the year 83, 
of Maharaja Vasudeva. 

The guild of perfumers was an old one, and according to the 
Jatakas 23 was localised in certain quarters. The perfumers supplied 
toilet requisites like sandal wood, camphor oil, rose water etc. It can 
not be said whether they were dealing in pharmaceutical products and 
indigenous herbs also. They may have been doing this allied trade 
also, but there is no account of it anywhere. 

(Skt. ) i — There is only one Kusana 

inscription 24 which records the dedication of an image of divine 
Vardhamana by the daughter of the gold-smith, Deva. The name of the 
donor unfortunately is mutilated. In view of the ornamentation of 
the body, the Hiranyakara or the gold-smith was a necessity in the 
economic life of that time. From an ordinary ring to a girdle or 
necklace, involving very minute work, were all made by them with 
elegance, beauty and efficiency. They had certainly achieved a high 
degree of efficiency both in the design and make up of the ornaments. 
It is not certain whether the Hiranyakaras exclusively confined them- 
selves to gold, or they prepared silver ornaments also. This much is 
of course certain that they were different and distinct from the Mani- 
karas and as such did not prepare ornaments of jewels and diamonds. 

ikHlfad The Sanskrit word snf^tcT means a barber while 
would mean the ‘ chief of the barbers.’ It can also 
mean ‘the King’s barber,’- but better it is to take it in the sense of 
"Ilfhadi "ddi i.e. the chief amongst the barbers. The solitary ins- 


20. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. 7, p. 385. 

21. Ep. Ind., Vol. II, No. XVI, p. 199. 

22. Vogel, Catalogue of Muttra, No. B2 p. 62. 

23. I. 320; II. 197. 24, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, No. XXII, p. 205. 
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cription 25 in very bold letters z"xf in size is engraved on a slab 
which may have served the purpose of a sign-board marking some 
place or building belonging to the chief of the barbers, Jara by 
name. It may probably be his shop or house. There is unfortu- 
nately no reference to the locality from which the slab came from. 
The function of these barbers must have been dressing the hairs, 
shaving and massaging. The barbers belonged to the fourth class of 
Hindu society and as such in a Pali work, Sutta-Vibhanga ;/* they are 
called hlnasippa. The guild of barbers was also mentioned in the 
Jatakas along with shampooers. 27 

STfiraw: An inscription from Mathura 28 brings to our 

notice not only the existence of another trade guild (Samitikar SrenI) 
which according to Sir Monier Williams 20 means ‘wheat flour guild,’ 
but it also establishes for the first time that the trade guilds performed 
the functions of a bank where deposits were made for religious and 
pious purposes. Reserving this subject for discussion a little later 
in this paper, here it is sufficient to say that there existed a guild of 
hour-makers who grinded wheat and supplied Hour. Wheat was not 
grinded at home, but was sent to this guild, which must have charged 
something for it. It was not considered as a ‘hinasippa’ but was cer- 
tainly a noble profession. They carried respect and confidence, which 
can be inferred from the fact that permanent deposits were made with 
this guild. The donor was perhaps the foreigner Kanasarukmana who 
deposited 500 puranas with this guild under certain stipulations which 
were to be fulfilled. 

An inscription from Mathura 30 records a dedica- 
tion by Rayagini. Buhler while first editing the inscription thought 
it to be a proper name of the donor. But according to Liiders, 31 
Rayagini ( ) has not the appearance of being a proper name, 

but it should be taken as an appellative in the sense of ‘the wife of a 
rayaga’ in analogy to such terms as ‘Viharsvamini, 32 the wife of a 


25. Journal of the U.P. Historical Society , July, 1937. No. III. 

26. M. II. 152. 27. Buddhist India , p. 94. 

28. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI No. 10. p. 59. 

29. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 1164. 

30. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. V, p. 384 

31. Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 37. 

32. Corpus, Vol. Ill, p. 263. 

33. A.S.W. Ind., Vol. IV p. 114. No. 16. 
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Viharasvami, Mahasenapatini, the wife of a Mahasenapati , 83 and Sartha- 
vahinl, the wife of a Sarthavahana . 34 Rayaga would be the true Prakrit 
equivalent of Sanskrit Rajaka ( ) meaning a washerman or 

dyer. If Prof. Liiders is right, then this record bears testimony to 
the existence of another trade guild of washermen or dyers. 

The guilds of washermen and dyers were pretty old guilds. 
They were mentioned by Narada 35 and the existence of the guild of 
dyers in Buddhist India is also testified to by the Jatakas . SB Accord- 
ing to a Jataka even the locality of dyers was in Savathi . 87 Though 
the two guilds were different, the one confining its function to wash- 
ing the clothes, and the other to colouring them, but it is just possible 

that the washerman ( ) may have also taken over the function 
of a dyer. There is of course no concrete evidence to establish this. 
qfoT«K '• — - The fact that the traders formed a class themselves 

quite distinct and different from the artisan class or the caravan 
traders, is apparent from an epigraph 38 inscribed on the pedestal of a 
Bodhisattva image, which records the establishment of an image by 
Pusikanagapriya, wife of the trader Dharmalcasa. These Vanikas or 
what we call today Vyaparis, may have been different from the caravan 
traders. They must have had their shops in certain localised quarters, 
and as the modern shop-keepers do, they went in the morning to their 
shops and returned in the evening. 

Constitution and Functions of the Guilds .—There is not much 
reference in the epigraphic records regarding the constitution of the 
guilds. The trade guild known as Sreni . 30 The head of the guild 
was called the Sresthin (alderman ). 40 It is not known what powers 
he exercised over the individual members of the guild. It is possible 
that his interference was invoked to settle differences between its mem- 
bers and their wives . 41 This is certain that their chief function was 
confined to looking after the welfare of the individual members of 
the guild. It is not known how the disputes between different guilds 
were settled. It is just possible that there may have been a common 
chief to settle the quarrels between the foreman of the subordinate 


34 - 

Ep. Ind., Vol. I. No. 29. 

P- 395 - 



35 - 

I— 178, 181. 

36. Buddhist India, p. 

93 - 

37 - 

Jat.j III, 48. 

38. 

Ep. Ind.j Vol. 

I, No. XIV, p. 55, 

39 - 

Ibid, Vol. XXL No. 10, p 

• 55 - 



40. 

Ibid , Vol. I, No. I, p. 381. 

. E. No. 2. 

41. 

Vinaya, IV, 226. 
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guilds. In earlier times there was such centralisation as is evident 
from a Jataka,'' 2 and the same state of affairs may have continued in 
the Kusana period also. 

Guilds in their capacity as Banks The guilds in their capacity 
as banks stimulated religious and pious gifts. Permanent religious 
endowments were made with these guilds under certain stipulations 
which were to be fulfilled. There is only one inscription 43 unfortu- 
nately, which records the deposit of 500 purdnas each with the Samiti- 
kar guild and Raka guild. The permanent endowment was made 
with these stipulations that the capital could not be touched, and out 
of the interest realized from month to month ( mdsdnumdsarh) the ex- 
penses were to be covered for serving hundred Brahmanas in the hall 
( punyasala ), and for daily keeping some provisions at the door for 
the benefit of hungry thirsty and indigent people and distributing to 
them on the same day. The two guilds were thus entrusted with the 
management of the punyasala. It is doubtful whether these guilds 
charged anything for the management ; for the entire interest that 
accrued was to be spent from month to month on feeding the indig- 
ent and thirsty. Being a pious and religious purpose, the guilds 
encouraged such endowments and possibly they did not charge any- 
thing for the management. It is not known what rate of interest they 
had to pay for such permanent endowments (Aksayanivi). 

Mobility of labour.:— There is no apparent Kusana record which 
may show that it was possible for a member of a certain guild to 
change his guild and take to certain other profession. But this one 
is clear that caste did not interfere in the selection of a craft, as we 
find a Manikara or a jeweller giving his daughter to a black-smith. Pos- 
sibly he may have been a black-smith when he gave his daughter in 
marriage. He made his fortune as a jeweller which profession 
may have attracted him. Unfortunately the Kula and Gana of both 
families are not mentioned. Probably they belonged to the same caste, 
but had different crafts. 

Thus from the epigraphic records, it is obvious that the Kusana 
period exhibited a highly developed, and flourishing economic life. 
There were trade and craft guilds which looked after the interest of 
their individual members, and at the same time encouraged pious 
and religious deeds. There was no financial bankruptcy and even 
an ordinary trade guild had a stable and firm status. This attracted 
even foreigners who wanted to make any endowment for acquiring 


4s. Jat., II, i2. 52, 


43. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, No, 10, p. 55. 
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religious benefit, and for that they deposited their sums permanently 
with these guilds under certain stipulations regarding the distribution 
of money that might accrue, without touching the capital. There 
were numerous craftsmen guilds. Though the entire list of craft guilds 
is unavailable because of the paucity of evidence, yet much can be said 
about these craft guilds. National as well as international commerce 
was carried on by caravan traders not in a spirit of isolation but in a 
spirit of co-operation under the leadership of a Sarthavahana who di- 
rected them in the way. In view of whatever information that is 
available, it would not be going too far to say it was an age of pros- 
perity, happiness and contentment. 



NOLAMBA POLALCORA II 


By G. N. Saletore 

The Avani stone inscriptions styled Mulbagal (Mb) 38 and 50 
contain certain chronological and genealogical peculiarities. Although 
they have been assigned by Rice to about the end of the 9th century 
A.D., an examination of their contents shows that they have to be 
referred to the end of the tenth century and the early years of the 
11th century A.D. This date can be determined by an identification 
of three Nolamba rulers mentioned in them, viz. Polalcora, Mahendra 
and Iriva-Nolamba. 

The inscription Mb. 38 supplies interesting details about Polal- 
cora and his queen DIvalabbarasi who was a Kadamba princess. 1 It 
gives her description in the following words : “The goddess of For- 
tune and the Earth, with Polalcora’s senior queen, the equal of Bhuva- 
nambike and the Speech Goddess, DIvalabbarasi may compare, but do 
they surpass her ? 2 3 Queen of a king who was Manoja (the god of 
of love) among kings— otherwise, of the king Raja Manoja, she was 
born famous, pure, praised and with the quality of devotion to her 
husband. . . 8 Having done fully sufficient in her own name, she made 
as an indestructible grant, a famous agrahara in her husband’s name 
while her son was acting worthily in the kingdom. 4 .... After the 
death of the Walker according to Manu (i-e. a follower of Manusmrti) 
the king Mahendra, that great one’s mother made in the name of 
Mahendra a pond, in her own name also a tank, with the temples of Isa 
and Mukunda, and promoting Dharma was looking forward to the 
time when her younger son should come to the kingdom. 5 * * The 

1. E. C., X, Mb. 38, pp. text, pp. 91-92. 

2. Ibid : Sri vadhu Dhare Polalcoravanipang agmmahisi Bhuvanambike 
Vagdeviyara doreya enisida Divalabbarasiyam dor eg eldar perar Olare. 

3. Ibid : Srimad Raja Manoja Bhupamahisi Divambika visrutd . . puta 
nuta pativrata stutuaguna dedipya manajani . 

4. Ibid: atisyamdge tamma pesarol nere tat-patinamadim yasorjjitam 
enipp-agrahararh avindii namasyame mddi Yajyadol sutam anuhulandgi besekeyye, 

5. E . C', op. cit. : Manucaritam Mahendra nrpaninde paroksaddl a 

mahdtmand janani Mcihendrandirnude kolarh nijamamadoUni tatakcnh Isanabha - 

vanarh Mukunda bhavanangalan imbine matfi dharmavqrdhanade kanlya nanda - 

nana rajyaman iksisug ava-kalamum> 
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Kadambavamsa being the house in which she was directly born, the 
Pallavendra Iriva Nolamba being the son born to her, the great- 
ness of Divalabbarasi extended to the skies.” 0 The record then registers 
two grants : first she made a temple and devoted it to Mahesvara and 
then gave a sin-destroying bell to that Nolamba Narayanesvara. 
Secondly, on the death of her son Sri Vira Mahendra Nolambadhiraja 
she caused to be built in Pojalcoramangala the Divabbesamudra and 
had a Visnu temple made there and (further) having Nolamba 
Narayanesvara made in Avani for these gods granted Yelanagara, free of 
all imposts. 

The second Avani inscription, Mb. 50, confirms these details by say- 
ing that Divalabbarasi caused to be made the Nolamba Narayansvara 
and granted for it Yelanagara.' 6 7 It says that she was the queen of 
Raja Manoja Bhupa and that she was born in the virtuous Kadamba 
lineage.. The following facts may be inferred from this account of 
Divalabbarasi : 

1. That she was a Kadamba princess. 

2. That her husband was the Nolamba Pojalcora, with the second 
name of Raja Manoja Bhupa. 

3. That her sons were named Mahendra and Iriva Nolamba. 

4. That Mahendra appears to have reigned for a short time be- 
fore his death. At this time his younger brother being still a child 
his mother looked forward to the day when Iriva Nolamba would as- 
sume the mantle of government. 

5. The birth of Iriva Nolamba, it is said, increased the greatness 
of his mother. 

Rice assigns both these ivndated records to circa A.D. 890. His 
opinion on them may be reduced to the following statements : In the 
first place he suggests that Divalabbarasi was the queen of Nolamba 
Mahendra. He observes. “His mother fthe Gahga princess) on his 
death, had a pond made in his name. She seems to have survived 
both her son and grandson, for it says that by the erection of temples 
to Siva and Visnu she was promoting Dharma and looking forward to 
the time when her younger son (probably her grandson) should come 


6. E. C., Ibid : nettane Kadambavamsam puttidamane Pallavendran Iriva 
Nolambarn puttidamagan ene mugilam putlipudum pempu Divalabbarasiyara. 
C£.^ svasti srlmad aneka divyagunasaundarydlaydsdyQ.tQbhuloka.grya Kadamba 
varhsa tilaka sadbhissadavandita. Ibid text p. 91. 

7 * E-C-i X, Mb. 50, p. 88, text, p. 103, 
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to the kingdom. Mahendra’s wife was a Kadamba princess, named 
Divalabbarasi.” 8 

Secondly he identifies Iriva No]amba with Iriva Nolamba I in 
the following words : Her greatness was increased, it says, on the 
birth of a son, Iriva Nolamba. But this must have been her grand- 
son. For according to the Hemavati pillar inscription, Mahendra’s son 
was Nanniga or Ayyapa, whose sons were Anniga (Bira Nolamba) and 
Dilipa or Iriva Nolamba. 9 Mr. H. Krishna Sastri in this connection 
observes that Iriva Nolamba of Mb. 38 was a brother of Mahendra 
“born of a different mother” named Divalabbarasi. This step-brother 
of Mahendra appears to have succeeded him under the name of 
Nolambadhiraja Nolipayya. 10 

If we accept these arguments we have to place Divalabbarasi 
during the reign of Nolamba Mahendra— circa A.D. 878-95. This 
Mahendra may be styled Mahendra I and his distinctive birudas were 
Tribhuvanadhira 11 and Mahdbalikulavidhvarhsanarh P The contem- 
poraniety of Divalabbarasi, Mahendra I and Iriva Nolamba is, however, 
beset with a few yet serious inconsistencies which make this identifica- 
tion impossible. 

The following are the difficulties. Three records of Mahendra I 
enumerate his ancestry in identical terms. These are the Baraguru 
pillar inscription dated A.D. 878, 13 the Hemavati pillar inscription 
dated c. A.D. 900, 11 and the undated Dharmapuri record- 15 All these 
state that the Ganga emperor Racamalla Satyavakya Kongunivarma 
Dharma Maharaja’s daughter, the younger sister of Nitimarga named 
Jayabbe was married to Nolambadhiraja whose son was Mahendradhi- 
raja. 10 But from Mb. 38 and 50 it is clear that Mahendra’s mother 


8. E.C., X. Intr. p. 19. Cf. ibid, p. 21. 

9. Ibid, p. 19. 

10. Ep. Ind X, No. 14, pp. 61. 62. 

11. E.C., X, Intr. p. 19.; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions , pp. 
27 < 57 - 

12. 91 of 1913; S.I.I., IX, Pt. I, No. 18, p. 8.; E.I., Ibid, pp. 60, 65, 68. 

13. E.C., XII, Si. 38, pp. 94-95, text, p. 279. 

14. Ibid, Si. 24, p. 91, text, p. 279. 

15. E.I., op. cit. 

16. Sri Nofambadhi rajaratahge svasti Satyavakya Kongunivarma dharma 
mahdrdjddhirdja Kovafala puravaresvara Nandigirinatha srimat Rdjamalla Per 
madigala Mahadeviyara magal Nitimarga Permadiya tahge Jayabbeyembol maha 
deviyakeya magam . . sxi Mahendrddhirajan. Mr. Krishna Sastri rightly points 
out that Rice connects the words Jdyabbey-embo\ mahddevi with Nolambadhi- 
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was a Kadamba princess. They moreover mention that her husband 
was Polalcora or Rajamanoja Bhupa. The words in Mb. 38 that “after 
the death of the walker according to Manusmrti, (i.e. a follower of) that 
great one’s mother made a pond etc.,” ( Manucaritam Mahendra nrpa- 
ninde paroksadol a mahatmyana janani) imply that Divalabbarasi was 
the mother of Mahendra. Again the phrase “while her son was acting 
worthily in the kingdom” (rajyadol sutan anukulanagi besekkeyeye) 
refers to Mahendra showing thereby that he was ruling. There is 
nothing in the Avani records to indicate that Divalabbarasi was the 
mother of Mahendra I. Finally Mr. Krishna Sastri’s view that Divalab- 
barasi was a quite different mother of Mahendra I and that Iriva 
Nolamba was his step-brother cannot be supported by any evidence- 

° It is also not possible to maintain that Divalabbarasi was the queen 
of Mahendra I for his queen was named Gamabbe Mahadevi. We 
prove this by the Dharmapuri stone inscription dated A.D. 929. It 
affirms that Racamalla I married Mahadevi. Their daughter called 
Jayabbe was given in marriage to Nolambadhiraja, to whom was born 
Mahendradhiraja. Mahendra obtained for his queen the Ganga em- 
peror’s daughter named Gamabbe Mahadevi. To them was born 
Ayyapadeva who married the Ganga emperor’s daughter Bollabbarasi. 
The queen of Ayyapa’s son, Anniga, was Attiyabbe whose father was a 
Caluki (Calukya) king and their son Irulacora made a grant in A.D. 
929. 17 T his record therefore proves that Mahenclra’s queen was a 
Ganga princess named Gamabbe-mahadevi and since Ayyapadeva was 
their son, Iriva Nolamba, the grand-son of Mahendra, could have 
claimed only a Ganga descent on his mother’s side. Consequently 

rajaratange in Si. 24 and 38 and arrives at the conclusion that the sister (tange) 
of Nolambadhiraja was married to Racamalla I. He suggests that Rice’s inter- 
pretation is grammatically wrong and that the words should be divided into 
Nolambadhirajar and atange. This suggestion is correct as it is in accordance 
with the details given in the records enumerated above that Mahendra was 
born to Nolambadhiraja and to Jayabbe. (£•/., X. p. 59. n. 2). Therefore the 
statement that Caruponnera’s grand-daughter, the daughter of Simhapota and 
younger sister of Nolambadhiraja (Polalcora) married Racamalla I is to be recti- 
fied. ( E.C. , XII., Intr. p. 6; Ibid , X., Intr. p. 19. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 

pp. 43, 55.) 

17. 198 of 1910; S.I.I , IX, No. 23, p. 12 : Racamalla Permanadiga\a Maha- 

deviyargarh puttido] akhila bhuvana tala ratna (bhu) teyar appa (Taya) bbarasi- 
yarggam puttudam srl Mahendrddhirdjarh Mahendradhirarggam Gahgagara magal 
Gamabbe mahadevigarh puttidon Ayypa,dvan Ayyapadevangarh Gahgara magal 
Bollabarasigam puttidon Annigan Annigahgam Calukiyara magal Attiyabbara- 
sigam puttidon ... irimad Irulacora niskanlakam. 
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Divalabbarasi was not the queen of Mahendra I and neither was Iriva 
Nolamba I her grandson. 

If these arguments are tenable, we may attempt an identification 
of the rulers mentioned in Mb. 38 and 50. These are Polalcora, 
Mahendra and Iriva Nolamba all of whom may be styled as the II of 
these names- The date of Polalcora II can be settled on the basis of 
the Kambaduru record of Nolambadhiraja dated A.D. 965. This 
inscription registers a grant of Pojalcoradeva, the grandson of Nolam- 
badhiraja. It does not give the name of the eldest son of Nolamba- 
dhiraja, but merely gives his biruda as Chaladankakara, and affirms 
that he was NoJambadhiraja’s feudatory. Polalcoradeva was the eldest 
son of Chaladankakara , 1S (tat-pada padmdpaj=agraputram Chala- 
dankakaram atanagratanujam ) and he is given the following high-sound- 
ing birudas : samadhigata pahca mahasabda Pallavdnvaya sri prthivi 
vallabha Pallava Ramacarana kamala yugalamoda vikrama Ramam 
turaga vidyadhara dhara dankakaram Rajamanojam drohacarakkam 
komara vilasarh tirddanemalla Nolambara Bhimam pusigeyvom Raja 
rajasrayarh srlmat Polalcoradevam. 10 The principal hint as to the iden- 
tity of Polalcora mentioned in Mb. 38 in contained in this inscription. 
In Mb. 38 Polalcora is called Raja Manoja Bhupa. In the Kamba- 
dura record one of the birudas of Polalcora is Raja Manoja. This 
satisfactorily identifies him with the Raja Manoja Bhupa of Mb. 38 
and 50. It follows that these inscriptions have to dated to c. A.D. 965 
or much later. This, to some extent, minimises the difficulty of making 
Divalabbarasi the queen of Pojalcora II, and mother of Mahendra II. 

Mb. 38 and 50 give three steps in later Nolamba genealogy which 
can be set forth as under : 

Polalcora (Rajamanoja Bhupa) m. Divalabbarasi. 


Mahendra Iriva Nolamba. 

18. This Chaladankakara may be identified with Nanni Nolamba on the 
following grounds. Mb. 59 says that Chaladankakara was a bee at the lotus 
feet of Pallava Rama.” E.C., X. Mb. 59, p. 9. The title Pallava Rama as will 
be shown presently was borne only by Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa. This evidence 
together with that of the Kambaduru record of A.D. 965 shows that Chakadanka- 
kara was Nanni Nolamba. The Bedakuru record also mentions Chaladanka- 
kara (E.C. XII Mi 102, p. 114.) Here the words appear to be Chaladankaram 
Coliga Molav Ereyarma, the latter being a different name altogether. This 
was a title also of Indra IV (E.C., II., SB. 133 (57). p- 61. Rev. Edn.) 
ig. 93 of 1913; S.I.I., op. cit.. No. 30, p. 17. 
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The Kambaduru record mentions the predecessors of Polalcora 
Raja Mandja as follows : 

N olambadhiraja 

! 

Son (unnamed)— Chaladankakdr a 

I 

Polalcora. 

It now remains to be seen if this genealogy can be verified from 
other sources. Here also our views are different from those of Rice 
who maintains that Iriva Nolamba of Mb. 38 is to be identified with 
the great-grandson of Mahendra I. Such an identification is not neces- 
sary as there is evidence to show that there was another Mahendra and 
his younger brother Iriva Nolamba whom we shall style as Mahendra 
II and Iriva Nolamba II. Their genealogical descent is established 
by two inscriptions. An undated record at Karshanapalli, Punganur 
Zamindari, Chittoor district, gives the following Nolamba names : 

Iriva Nolamba 

“l 

Nanni Nolamba (son) 

I 

Polalcora (son) 

I 

Mahendra (son 20 

A second record at Nelapalli, Punganur Zamindari, Chittoor dis- 
trict, confirms this descent. It lays down the ancestry of Mahendra 
as below : 

Iriva Nolamba 

! 

Nanni Nolamba 

I 

Polalcora deva. 


Mahendra (son) Iriva Nolamba 

Ghateyankakara Pallavaditya 21 


20. 325 of 1912; S.I.I., op. cit, no. 39. 

21. 242 of 1913; S.I.I . , ibid j no. 41. 
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The Nelapalli record thus gives the name of Mahendra’s younger 
brother^ as Iriva Nolamba Ghateyankakara. Iriva Nolamba Ghate- 
yankakara Polalcora devarii atana magarn Vlra Mahendra atari 
amagamvakya devan atana tamman Iriva Nolamba Ghateyankakara 
Pallavadityam. Here the words dtan amagamvakyadevan do not give 
any meaning. It is however possible that they are the scribe’s error for 
the expression : dtan Amoghavakyadevan. The cognomen of Amogha- 
vakya was borne by Mahendra II. 22 It must be noted that Amogha- 
vakya is also a biruda of Mahendradhiraja of Mb. 38 23 

Who is the Nolambadhiraja of the Kambaduru record dated A.D. 
965 ? He may be identified with Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa, the son of 
Ayyapadeva, whose dates range from A.D. 943 to 966 24 

The birudas of Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa were Pallava Rama , 
Palarode gandan, Ekavdkya Ahitara Java, Pallavolganda, Pallavaditya 
etc. 25 Iriva Nolamba of the Karshanapalli and the Nelapalli records 
is no other than Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa himself. The former epi- 
graph gives him the title of Ekavdkya Satya Dilippa and Pallava 
Rama , 20 while the latter calls him EkavakyaN The son of Iriva 
Nolamba, according to the Karshanapalli and Nelapalli records was 
Nanni Nolamba. From other sources, too, we know that Nanni 
Nolamba was the son of Iriva Nojamba Diliparasara 28 and his records 
are dated A.D. 943 to 969, 29 975, 30 c. g8o 81 and 981. 32 His queen was 
named Revaladevi 33 and he assumed the biruda of Ghaladankakara. 

According to the Karshanapalli and the Nelapalli records, Nanni 
Nolamba’s son was Polalcora II. He is plainly to be identified with 
Polalcora Raja Mandja of Mb, 38 and 50 and his namesake mentioned 
in the Kambadura inscription. His son is Mahendra II who is called 
Amoghavdkya and Pallavabharana in the Karshanapalli reocord, and 


22. 325 of 1912; S.I.I., ibid., no. 39; 242 of 1913, 5 . 7 . 7 ., ibid., No. 41. 

23. E.C., X, Mb. 38, p. text, p. 92. 

24. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 57. He married according to a record 
dated A.D. 966-97 Piriyabbarasi and had a son named Ayyapadeva. : 17 of 1919; 
S. 7 . 7 ., ibid. No. 31. 

25. 728 of 1916; S.I.I., op. cit., No. 25, p. 13; 726 of 1916; 5 . 7 . 7 ., Ibid. No. 

26 p. 14; E.C., Ct. 49, p- 252, text, p. 318; 733 of 1917; 5 . 7 . 7 ., ibid, No. 34, p. 
20; 755 of 1916; S.7.7., ibid , no. 37, p. 21; 7 S 1 1 9 1 7 » 5 . 7 . 7 ., ibod, no. 28. 

26. 325 of 1912; S. 7 . 7 ., ibid , no. 39. 27- 242 °f 1 9 1 3 > 5 . 7 . 7 ., ibid, no. 41. 

28. Rice, op. cit , p. 57. 29 - Ibid 

30. E.C., IX, Hr. 1, p. 104, text, p. 288. 

31. Ibid, Ht. 47. 

32. and 33. 710 of 1919; 5 , 7 . 7 ., Ibid, no. 74, p. 46. 
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merely Amoghavakya in the Nelapalli record. 34 Mb. 38 as we have 
already seen, gives him the titles of Pallavabharana and Amoghavakya . 3S 
This confirms our supposition that the Mahendra of Mb. 38 and 50 
is Mahendra II. 

It can thus be maintained that Iriva Nolamba of Mb. 38, who is 
called the younger son (kanlya nandana) of Dlvalabbarasi and the 
younger brother of Mahendra, was no other than Iriva Nolamba 
Ghateyankakara Pallavaditya, who was, on the testimony of the Nela- 
palli inscription, a younger brother (tamma) of Mahendra II. 

The Nolamba records do not throw any light on the duration of 
the reigns of Polalcora II. and Mahendra II. Rice opined that Nanni 
Nolamba of Mb. 122 dated A.D. 969 was perhaps the same as the 
Nolambadhiraja Gorayya of Mb. 84 dated A.D. 974 and Cb. 45 dated 
A.D. 977 and Ct. 118 of A.D. 101 o. 30 Though Nanni Nolamba was 
not identical with Nolambadhiraja Corayya, but only his father, the 
other facts may be accepted as correct. It is not at present possible 
to arrive at any correct date regarding the death of Polalcora II. His 
earliest date is A.D. 965. That he was sufficiently old at this time is 
revealed by his birudas. Supposing that he was twenty years old in 
A.D. 965, he may be placed during the years c. A.D. 945 to 1010. His 
actual reign may have commenced in A.D. 981, which is the last date 
for Nanni Nojamba. 

As regards Mahendra II. an inscription dated A.D. 977 refers to 
him as ruling when Ayyapadeva, son of Kamaraditya, made a gift of 
Kalnadu . 37 In addition to this we must take the evidence of of an un- 
dated record which speaks of him as journeying from Colnadu to 
Nolambavadi, and while staying at Kolala, he is said to have installed 
KIrti Gamunda’s son and made a gift. 38 Then again Mb. 38 says that 
he was “acting worthily in the kingdom.” 39 These references imply that 
he was ruling in some capacity, but whether it was as a Yuvaraja under 
Polalcora II. or independently, it cannot be made out at present. This 


34. 325 of 1912. 

35. 242 of 1913. 

36. E.C., X, Intr. p. 20. p. 17. A Nolambadhiraja appears also in A.D. 
977- (Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts , p. 332). He is again mentioned 
under Rajaraja the Great in A.D. 1000 (E.C., X. Mb. 208, p. 123). Another 
record refers to Corayyadeva’s war (E.C., Ibid , $p. 14, p. 274.) See also M.A.R. 
1922, p. 10 for details regarding this ruler. 

37. 442 of 1923; S.I.I . , op. cit , no. 40, 

38. 325 of 19x2; S.I.I . , ibid, no. 39, 

39. E.C., X, Mb, 38. 
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is a point which can be solved only when the first regnal year of Iriva 
Nolamba II. is determined. 

No details are available regarding the first regnal year of Iriva 
Nolamba II. The earliest epigraph which mentions him is the Alur 
inscription of Vikramaditya V, dated A.D. 1010, which says that under 
him Iriva Nolambadhiraja was ruling over No]ambavadi 32,000 and 
other districts. 40 In A.D. 1014 he is mentioned again in a record which 
preserves the mutilated name of his queen as . . . vabbarasi. 41 He had 
the titles of Ekavakya, Kancipuresvara , Rajavidyddhara, Kandukdcarya 
and Irivabedanga .' 12 It is not improbable that the death of Polalcora 
II took place in about A,D. 1010. In all likelihood this was soon fol- 
lowed by that of his son, Mahendra II. It was on this occasion that 
his mother Divalabbarasi made the gifts as recorded in Mb. 38 and 50. 
These records must, therefore, be assigned to c. A.D. 1010. 43 The 
relation between Polalcora II and Iriva Nolamba Ghateyankakara is as 
set forth below : 

Iriva Nolamba I (Ekavakya Dilipa etc.) 

I 

Nanni Nolamba (Chaladankakara.) 

I 

Polalcora II Rdjamandja m. Divalabbarasi. 

I 


Mahendra II Iriva Nolamba II 

(Amdghavdkya) (Ghateyankakara Pallavdditya) 


40. E.I., XVI, pp. 28, 29-30. 

41. 722 of 1922; S.I.I., op. cit, no. 79. 

42. 443 of 1914; S. 1 . 1 . , ibid , no. 101, p. 7. 

43. It is to be regretted that Rice did not give a facsimile of these inscrip- 
tions. But palaeography alone is insufficient to prove a case in spite of the dif- 
ference of a century. 



ALANKARASUDHANIDHI 


By M. P. L. Sastry 

Alankarasudhanidhi is a work on poetics written by Sayanacarya 
who stands out pre-eminent as a great commentator and exegetist. 
A copy of the manuscript is found in the Oriental Library, Mysore. 
The work deals with the forms of poetry with its various subdivisions 
and figures of speech. 


Historical Importance 


This important work on poetics throws incidentally some light on 
certain historical facts ; especially on Kamparaja who was ruling at 
Nellore as the Viceroy, and his son Immadi Sahgama, who succeeded 
him there and also Bukkaraja and Immadi Harihara who were kings 
of the Vijayanagar empire ruling over the kingdom between the years 
1340 and 1404 A.D. From the work we understand that Kamparaja 
had died while his elder brother Harihara I was alive. Otherwise the 
kingdom would not have passed on to Bukka who was younger to 
Kampana. The second information we get, is that Sahgama II was 
still a child when his father Kampana died. We can infer this from 
the following stanza found in the Alankarasudhanidhi 

f=ntn 4 i 1 gftpm qw* 11 


Sayana, the author of this work, must have been entrusted with 
the work of teaching and training the young prince, meanwhile looking 
after the administration of the province. Sayana was not merely a 
tutor to the prince but a Regent in whose hands the reigns of adminis- 
tration had fallen. We find at the end of each Colophon of the Alah- 
karasudhanidhi the following statement. 









Sayanacarya was a great commander and he had won a number 
of battles. He had conquered the king Campa of the Cola dynasty. 
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It is further supposed that this Campa who has been spoken of in the 

stanza | f^TT 

ge mngre gTSTon \\ JJ was the grandson of Viracampa of the Cola 

line ruling at Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District of the Madras 
Presidency. 1 The other king that had suffered defeat at the hands of 
Sayana was the king of Garudanagara. 

The stanza that refers to this battle is as follows 

The poein as well as the explanatory note on it are incomplete. There- 
fore it has not been possible to locate this Graudanagara. Both 
Sahgama and Sayana seem to have taken part in this battle. 

The Peculiarity of the Work 

Generally we find in Sanskrit that the works dealing with Alankara 
or poetics contain quotations from other authors taken as illustrations 
for the various definitions and explanations that the author proposes to 

give. Even in such works where and are being 

written by the same man, the history of either his patron or deity is 
given. In this work, Alankarasudhanidhi, not only we have the 

55^PJT and the from the same hands, but the examples 

cited deal with the life-history of the author himself. This seems to be 
the first of its kind found so far in the Alankara literature. 

Date of the Work 

About eight works have been attributed to the authorship of 
Sayanacarya. These works were written at variuos periods of his life. 

Sayana seems to have written four works namely 

srraf^ra^rr^rRr, and sE&n^nffrRr when he was 

in active service under Sangama the son of Kamparaja. Dhatuvrtti 
and Prayascittasudhanidhi must have been written while Sangama had 
taken up the reigns of Government in his hands. Perhaps Sayana was 
merely a minister then under him. The following introductory 


1. Late Mr. R. Narasimhacharya in the Indian Antiquary for February 
1916, Vol. XLV, Pages 23-24. 
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stanzas found in the Dhatuvrtti and Prayascittasudhanidhi may be 
taken to support this view 

rm nP-ItWRUi; || 

(Dhatuvrtti) 

( ) 5TR wf?af^Rkswfer snwrRnr: \ 

?R rrRurgtw sjr5r a 

(Prayascittasudhanidhi) 

In the other work Yajnatantrasudhanidhi, it is said that Sayana- 
carya was mesely a family preceptor. The word minister does not at 
all occur in it 

II 

This must have been written when Sayana had ceased to be the 
minister of Sahgama or while he was still a tutor to the young prince. 

Alankarasudhanidhi must have been written by Sayanacarya 
while Sahgama was still a child. The stanza that is referred to above 

OTffg eK<T 5 n SRBO leads us to the 

inference that this work was written just after the death of Kamparaja. 
We know that Kampana died about the year 1354 A.D. It is also 
certain that Sayana after the death of Kampana was appointed as the 

Regent. Sayana mentions it 1 
Therefore we can easily suppose that this work was written about the 
year 1358 A.D. 


The Text 

The work that we have at present has only three chapters in it. 
The late Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar opined 
that it must have been a work of ten chapters. Each chapter is called 
an Unmesa. We find the following at the end of the first chapter. 

The second chapter deals with jpfapRR. The third chapter 
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is dedicated to the Alankara. First he takes up the and 

brings wfo, gsT^sr^rrs under it. 

Sayanacarya in this work discusses the various theories regarding 
the definition of poetry and at the end agrees with that of Ananda- 
vardhana. 

Critics from the time of Bharata have given their definitions of 
poetry. Bharata no doubt recognised the importance of Rasa for 
literature, but we must remember that in his work Natyasastra, the 
discussion of Rasa is carried on with reference to dramatic composi- 
tions only. Bhamaha, the author of Kavyalankara, gave a subordinate 
place to Rasa and laid stress on the importance of the figure of speech. 
Dandin and Udbhata belong to the same Alankara school. Though 
Rudrata treats of Rasa in sixteen long chapters of his work Kavyalankara 
he is dubbed as a follower of the Alankara school. The first man that 
propounded the theory of Kavyarasa was Rudrata and it was he who 
said that Bhavas in an intensified form developed into Rasa. 

However, it was Anandavardhana who took a new and striking 
path differing from all his predecessors. It was he who propounded 
for the first time the theory of Dhvani or suggestion as constituting the 
essence and charm of literature. Abhinavagupta, the famous com- 
mentator on the Dhvanyaloka expressed that the first place is to be 
given to Rasa and this is derived by means of Dhvani. 

Pratiharenduraja, who appeared after Anandavardhana, did not 
subscribe to this view of Anandavardhana, and he refused to believe 
that Rasa is suggested. He said that all the three varieties of Dhvani 

and TO could be easily brought under figures 
of speech. Mahimabhatta, another later writer, agreeing with the view 
that Rasa is the soul of poetry, refuted the idea held by Anandavardhana 
that the enjoyment of Rasa is through Dhvani or suggestion. This 
thoery of Dhvani had become well known by the time of Dhananjaya 
who wrote the Dasarupa, or Dhanika who wrote the commentary on 
it._ But it is a matter worthy of note that the doctrine of Dhvani is 
rejected in this work. 

Even after the lapse of four or five centuries, Anandavardhana’s 
theories did not find universal support and a number of important 
writers rejected his view. 

It is at this time that the Alaiikarasudhanidhi of Sayanacarya ap- 
peared, upholding Anandavardhana and supporting a theory that was 
perhaps not widely favoured. The author of the Dhvanyaloka finds 
a great supporter in Sayana. The following definition of poetry is 
laid down by Sayana in his work 
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crscT* 1 ^ «w srmra: i 


araF^f c?^q‘ ^nf^T i 



is 


sr^TR!pi54T5?T¥qi sqTq^TBTJPSqft I 
ert^ Tjfr^sqrgftrcgf^ hh u 



I 




qrrs^ rmri?q ^ sqqf^R* i 

ms grsqi^qg^sfhr^fgi cfsqwi* g^cfc^firfe i 

g^n 3?^qrRT^rqfq *?nitau: i 

q»T5qWcqT q^T^lcJPmf^a ^ irt: || 

irngqf 'araren^rarrenr qq sjun is. \ 

#?pqta^3q spfTcTOWT- 



The suggestion is the very soul of poetry. The greatness of poetry 
depends upon the degree of the suggested sense it contains. On this 
basis, poetry could be brought under three classes : 3 tJJT, JP^snT and 
sy-OT I In the we find Dhvani or the suggested 

sense more than the expressed one ( 3Tsq ) I In the rpsqrrqrrEq the sug- 
gested sense is not more striking than the expressed one. The sug- 
gested sense here helps the I In the s^JT^Toq it is the figure 

of speech that is important. Dhvani plays here a minimum part. 

Rasa is the soul of poetry. Dosa, Guna and figure of speech 
depend upon Rasa and therefore they can be considered as the essential 
qualities of Rasa, 
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rrpjpj, and srerT^, —these three are the essential quali- 

ties. Mammata however recognised these three after discussing and 
criticising the views of others . 2 

The soul ( ) Rasadhvani living in the body of poetry 

takes manifold forms with the help of these qualities and shines 
forth with all fame. 

Sayana further speaks of the greatness of a poet, after narrating 
the necessary requirements to create poetry, in the following terms 

i esrranfcrfsi srftth f — u 
sunTTg^! a%q^?rnj. sjsrtar ii 

. sgcgfccr&r* ftfOTTfa n 

tpr miwmf qn®n?rrafq i 

rrfWTraR EHRcT SJTTSq#} qjTSqsfil£( § ) n 

These ideas about the qualifications of a poet are in accordance 
with both the eastern and the western conception on the point. 

The Auto-biographical element in the Work 

As has been said already, the work contains a number of examples 
which give us glimpses of the life that was led by the author. Sayana 
was not merely a teacher or a minister or a Regent. He had to lead an 
extensive army, conquer the enemies and extend the empire. The 
extraordinary power that Sayana possessed is described in the following 
stanza which also speaks of the vastness of the army he had to lead. 
Sayana describes his victorious march thus 








ii 


All the eight quarters used to tremble, the neighing of the horses 


% EPpfN; irerwi: i 
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would completely submerge the sound of the whole world ; the dust 
raised by the hoofs of the horses and the infantry covered the whole 
sky, when Sayana marched out on a conquest. 

That Sayana was a man of charming personality could be inferred 
from the stanza 





The following were the daily duties of our author 

OTcTJTHq qiS^ TC ireT *Ste fo n fste«Td f I 
ctTci sftfa* n 

e^r* Jre ^ a rare nT req f gJ i ra: i 

Hx^r* jit str^i; n 

Sayaiia had three sons, Kampana, Mayana and Singanna. One was 
a musician, the other was a poet and the third was a scholar. Sayana used 
to give all encouragement to his sons and spend a happy time in their 
company. 

cT* I 

fostf i 

J3T* g^ r -f55T55*H. ^iTcT^JTi^ Wmt li 

His charity was equal to that of Parasurama 

^TxrfTcTor fqnsrrau 
TT^trx jfecf* 

sft^IWRniT =5f II 

He made gifts of lands to a large number of Brahmins. He was 
always the protector of the oppressed and the orphans 

¥Fnf*RT 51 5^, 
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That his house was always filled with scholars, poets and musicians 
is seen in the following stanza 

firasp efnssrRT cramr u 

In short the following verses would, sum up the character of 
Sayana :~ 

fern sfpr $q ^c4 i 

era 3TT=mr ^ si 

<TOffiW.*PEn sraT?: ?I%qt «TOT I 

cf«rr cf^rfq if# fpftfVjr: u 

c^FT 5TT^ sUg =sr i 

erwrag+n eiwi4f ft u 

His was a great and a charming personality. Keeping with it were his 
conduct and fame. People compared his brilliance to that of the fire- 
gocl and the moon-light. There was no equal to Sayanacarya either in 
charity or self-enjoyment, or in coduct or in fighting or in perform- 
ing sacrifices. 

However, we have to bear in mind that most of the references to 
his private life come from Sayana himself and that these had to be 
woven into a pattern to illustrate certain definite points in Alahkara. 
Still, they give us insight into his character and show glimpses of his 
family-life, and, as we see it, there were both charm and happiness. 

References to earlier writers 

Sayanacarya in his Alankarasudhanidhi mentions the following 
writers 


Abhinavagupta 

Bhattanayaka 

Anandavardhana 

Bhamaha 

Udbhata 

Bhasa 

Ksivyaprakasakara 

Bhoganatha 

Kuntaka 

Bhoja 

Gopalasvaml 

Mahima 

Bhatta 

Madhava 

Bhartrhari 


Rudrata 

Vidyadhara 

Sri Sankuka 

Satsahasrikrt 
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The following is the list of the works that he has mentioned in 
his book — 


Udaharanamala 

Mahimnastotra 

Tripuravijaya 

Brhatkatha 

Mahaganapatistotra 

Mahaviracarita 


Srhgaramahj art 


Gaurinathastakam 

Malatlmaclhava 

Locana 

Vyaktiviveka 

Vakyapadiya 

Srngaraprakasa 


The works of Visvapatikavi, Gopalasvami and Satsahasrlkrt 3 have 
not come down to us. Nor have the works from which he has quoted, 
such as Camatkarajyotsna, Udaharanamala, Tripuravijaya and Srrigara- 
manjari. 

That these works had attracted the attention of such a great poet 
and critic as Sayana is a proof positive that they were important works 
indeed. We shall look to the day when they will be unearthed and put 
into the hands of Sanskrit scholars. 



3. Satsahasrlkrt is more a title than a proper name. His original name is 
not mentioned in the work. 



HARSA’S WAR WITH PULAKESIN II. 


By Nalini Nath Das Gupta 

Harsavardhana assumed, at about sixteen, 1 the royal office at 
Iianauj, with the title Rdjaputra and the style SUaditya, in October, 
606 A.D., while the rdjydbhiseka or coronation of Pulakesin II took 
place in October, 610 A.D. 2 

With reference to Harsa, Hiuen Tsang says, “Procee din g east- 
wards, he invaded the states that had refused allegiance and waged 
incessant warfare until in six years he had fought the Five Indias.” 3 
Whatever might be the precise import of the pilgrim’s ‘Five Indias,’ 
the very clause that ‘he had fought the Five Indias’ renders the theory 
ineffective that “these six years were spent by Harsa in fighting with 
his opponents exclusively in Eastern India.” 4 Hiuen Tsang, how- 
ever, it will be observed, does not disclose the fact of Harsa’s ill-fated 
campaign against Pulakesin until he comes to record the account of 
Maharastra. “At the present time,” relates he, “Slladitya Maharaja 
has conquered the nations from east to west, and carried his arms to 
remote districts, but the people of this country (Maharastra) alone 
have not submitted To him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, and him- 
self gone at the head of his army to punish and subdue these people, 
but he has not yet conquered their troops.” 3 What really induced 
Harsa to contend with Pulakesin remains unknown. Hiuen Tsang’s 
testimony tends to indicate that it was but his yearn for further con- 
quests, generated by previous successes in battle-fields. The Life of 
Hiuen Tsiangalso tells us that, “Siladityaraja, boasting of his skill anr^ 
invariable successes of his general, filled with confidence himself 
marched at the head of his troops to contend with this prince (i.e. 
Pulakesin) —but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him.” 6 It is 
important to note that Harsa had to proceed in person, and make 


x. J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 556. 

а. Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. a6i. 

3. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, i. p. 343. 

4. An. Bh. Or. Res. Soc., 1931-32, Vol. XIII, p. 302 

5. Beal, Records, ii. p. 356; also Watters, ii, p. 239. 

б. Beal, Life, p. 147. 
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elaborate preparations, to fight the Maharastra king. But both the 
Life and Records of Hiuen Tsang leave us in the dark as to when, 
even approximately, Harsa measured swords with Pulakesin II, and 
if it was within the six years of his so-called dig-vijaya. 

Hiuen Tsang’s reference to Harsa’s Ganjam expedition, which 
dates from 642-43 A.D., points to another period of Harsa’s military 
activity during about this time. This is doubtless in keeping with 
the pilgrim’s own statement that having fought in six years the Five 
Indias, Harsa “reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a wea- 
pon”, 7 although the statement cannot be seriously taken in view of 
the epigraphical evidence that we have of his expedition against 
Dhruvasena II of Valabhi, which was led, as will be seen below, some- 
time between circa 629 A.D. and 639 A.D. Again, we have against 
that statement also the evidence of Ma-twan-lin s , which demonstrates 
yet another period of Harsa’s military activity between 618 and 627 
A.D. “In the Wu-te period (in the reign of Kaotsu) of the Thang 
dynasty (618-627),” the account of Ma-twan-lin has it, “serious distur- 
bances broke out in India. King Shi-lo-y-to (Slladitya) raised a great 
army and fought with irresistible valour. The men neither took off 
their own armour nor the elephants their housings. He punished 
the kings of four parts of India, so that they all with their faces turned 
towards the north acknowledged his superiority.” 

Of these three periods under review, the last one, which fell on 
this side of 640 A.D., is out of question for the Harsa-Pulakesin war, 
as the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated in 634 A.D., refers in 
eloquent terms to the defeat of the mighty Harsa by Pulakesin (v. 23).® 
It is curious that this verse should have escaped the notice of both M. 
Dubreuil 10 and Mr. Panikkar, 11 who labouring under the impression 
that no such reference to the event occurs in that inscription attributes 
it to a period after 634 A.D. 

The geographical positions of Valabhi and Maharastra seem 
mainly to be responsible for that almost a common belief has deve- 
loped amongst scholars that the Northern emperor met the kings of 


7. Watters, i, p. 343. 

8. I am grateful to Professor H. C. Raychaudhuri for his having kindly 
drawn my attention to this valuable piece of information. I have derived 
much benefit from the savant by a lengthy discussion over the subject of this 
paper. 

9. Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 6 and to. 

10. Ancient History of the Deccan , p. 113. 

11. Sri-Harsha of Kanauj, 1922, pp. 23-24. 
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these two lands during one and the same expedition, and the 
Valabhi incident was followed by the Harsa-Pulakesin war. But the 
difficulty, of proving this has sometimes resulted in keeping clear of 
the question of dates altogether. There has even been offered an in- 
genious explanation, on the basis of two stray historical analogies, as to 
why the Valabhi expedition of Harsa, too, should have taken place 
first 12 . 

Our knowledge of the protection given by Dadda II, alias 
PraSantaraga, the Gurjara king of Bharoach, to Dhruvabhata or 
Dhruvasena II of Valabhi, when the latter was “defeated by the great 
lord or Paramesvara, the illustrious Harsadeva”, is derived from the 
Nausari grant of Jayabhata III of the year 706 A.D. 13 The earliest 
known dates of Dadda II are furnished by his two Kaira (Kheda) 
grants of 629 and 634 A.D. 14 When, circa 640-41 A.D., Hiuen Tsang 
visited Valabhi, Dhruvabhata was reigning there, and he is described 
as the son-in-law of Siladitya (-Harsa) 15 . If we may count upon the 
evidence of the Nausari grant of 706 A.D., Hiuen Tsang s testimony 
would mean, and can only mean, that despite the protection given to 
him by Dadda for sometime, Dhruvasena eventually came into terms 
with Harsa, married his daughter and continued to rule in Valabhi, 
either as a vassal of his father-in-law or as an independent king 10 . 

In consideration of that the two Kaira grants of Dadda, referred 
to above, are silent about the protection given by him to Dhruvasena, 
Ettinghausen assigns the date of Harsa’s expedition against Valabhi 
to a period between 633-4 an£ l 640 A.D. (which is the approximate 
date of Hiuen Tsang’s visit to Valabhi) 17 , and Vincient Smith accepts 
it 18 . Some others prefer a more precise date, viz. circa 636 A.D. 
But since no grant, genuine or otherwise, of Dadda II alludes to his 
help rendered to the Valabhi king, attempts at precision only involves 
great risks of error, and as such, Harsa’s expedition against Valabhi and 
Dhruvasena’s consequent flight to the territory of Dadda, should, as 
the safest course, be placed between circa 629 A.D. and 639 A.D., 
until a positive evidence to this effect is forthcoming. 

As regards Harsa’s conflict with Pulakesin, it has been suggested 
on the ground of the silence about the defeat of Harsa of the Lohanera 
plates of Pulakesin II, supposed perhaps rightly to have been issued 

12. An. Bh. Or. Res. Soc., XIII, pp. 304-305. 

13. Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 77. 14. Ibid, pp. 82-9’ 

15. Watters, ii, pp. 246-47. 

16. Cf. on this point N. R. Ray, I.H.Q., III, pp. 776-77- 

17. Harsa Vardhana, Empereur et Poete , 1906, p. 49 and footnote, 

18. Early History of India , 4th ed., p. 354. 
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in 630 A.D., that, “Harsa must have planned his offensive against 
Pulakesin sometime between 630 and 634 A.D.” 19 , although in spite 
of the absence of any reference whatever to Dhruvasena in the grants 
of Dadda II, the Gurjara-Calukya alliance has been assigned right to 
circa 628 or 629 A.D. ! 20 Silence about Harsa’s defeat in one parti- 
cular grant of Pulakesin must not be viewed with any grave concern, 
for all genuine official records, hitherto discovered, of Pulakesin, except 
the prasasti of Ravikirtti, I beg to point out, do not recount any of his 
exploits or victories, but are only characterised by a delineation of his 
valour and manifold qualities in general terms of poetry 21 . But in 
the Karnul District plates of the very third year of Vikramaditya I, 
the son and immediate successor of Pulakesin II, occurs, in relation 
to the vanquisher of Harsa, the expression, samara-samsakta 
sakal=ottarapath=esvara-sri-Harsavardhana-pardjayopatta-Paramesvara- 
sabdas-tasya which means that Pulakesin II obtained the title of 
Paramesvara by defeating the glorious Harsavardhana, the warlike 
lord of the U ttarapatha. The recurrence of this expression is a com- 
monplace feature of the inscriptions of the successors of Pulakesin II 23 . 
If we doubt its veracity by reason of the late character of evidence, 
the so-called Valabhl expedition of Harsa, too, is all but a moonshine, 
as the single charter upon which our knowledge of it is based is also 
late in time. In a rather defective language, the expression in ques- 
tion is to be found in the Kandalgam copper-plate grant which pur- 
ports to have been issued in the fifth year of Pulakesin’s reign, but 
on account of “the very irregular formation of the characters, and the 
great inaccuracy of the language of the inscription”, the grant has 
been declared spurious. 24 Another inscription, alleged to have been 
issued by Pulakesin II, describes him as Harsavardhana-jita, ‘the 
conquereor of Harsavardhana’, and this is also a forged grant. 25 But 
in the Haidarabad grant of the third year of Pulakesin’s reign (August, 
612 A.D.), we have that significant clause which reads that he “acquired 
the second name of Paramesvara (Supreme Lord) by victory over 


19. An. Bh. Or. Res. Soc ., XIII, p. 305. 20. Ibid. 

21. Cf. Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 51; V, pp. 7-8; XVIII, pp. 258-60; Ind. Ant., VIII, 
PP- 4 3 '44' It is only the Haidarabad grant of the year 3 that specifically refers 
to “the hostile kings of Vanavasi and other countries”, Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 73-74. 

22. Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., XVI, p. 234. 

23. Cf., for instance, ibid, pp. 234, 238; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 86; VII, p. 163; 
VIII, p. 46; IX, p. 127; Ep. Ind., V, p. 202; XXV, p. 22. 

24. Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 330-31. If the arguments advanced are not up to 
the mark, the evidence of this grant alone conclusively proves the point at issue, 

25. Ibid. VIII, pp. 96-97. 
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hostile kings who applied themselves to the contest of a hundred 

battles” ( samara-sata-samghatta-samsakiapara-nrpati-pardjay—opalabdha 
Paramesvarapara-namadh eyah). 2 G As Dr. Fleet has observed, “That 
ali the earlier events recorded in it (the Aihole inscription) took place 
•before August, A.D. 612, is established by the Haidarabad grant, which 
shews that Pulakesin II was then in possession of Badami, and though 
it does not mention Harsavardhana by name, implies, by the title 
which was acquired by the victory over him, that that victory had 
then already been achieved,” 27 Dr. Altekar in his effort to propound 
a theory based on negative evidence has essayed to explain away 
Fleet’s date 28 but the two points of the Haidarabad grant, viz. the 
possession of Badami and the use of the title of Pammekvara by Pula- 
kesin do not deserve to be ignored or rejected so easily. Negative evi- 
dence can, at best, have corroborative value, but cannot serve as an 
instrument to be set up against even an iota of a proof positive. The 
clause, as it is, nevertheless, brings home that the title Paramesvara was 
adopted by Pulakesin not by his victory over one king (Harsa), as the 
later dynastic records of the Western Calukyas claim to be, but by 
victories over some others, too. There is, on the surface of things, no 
inherent improbability in Pulakesin’s successfully warding off, early in 
612 A.D. or sometime in 611 A.D., an invasion of Harsa, of whom 
Hiuen Tsiang expressly states that “the king’s conquests were com- 
pleted within six years.” 

Fleet, however, added that the early achievements of Pulakesin, 
including the defeat of Harsa, “are probably to be placed in A.D. 
608-609. ” 20 Vincent Smith holds, “Fleet’s date 609 or 610 is impos- 
sible, Harsha being then engaged in the subjugation of Northern 
India.” 30 He, therefore, suggests that, “This campaign (against Pula- 
kesin) may be dated about the year A.D. 620.”, which accidentally 
coincides with the second period of Harsa’s military activity, as is 
evinced by the account of Ma-twan-lin. From the point of view of 
the general political situation of India, the date 618-627 A.D. for the 
Harsa-Pulakehn war does not militate against anything, save Hiuen 
Tsang’s report, and this may be, if we do not suffer ourselves to go 
beyond evidence, adopted as the alternative date for the event, in case 
Fleet’s conclusion really fails to hold out. In any case, however, 
Harsa’s war wih Pulakesin II had nothing to do with his expedition 


26. Ibid , XI, pp. 73-74. 

27. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,, 1806, p. 351. 

28. An. Bh. Or. Res. Ins., XIII, pp. 300-302. 

29. Op. Cit. 30. Op. Cit., p. 353, footnote 
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against Dhruvasena,— the two incidents being separated from each 
other by a length of a good many years, if not by two decades or 
more. There is also no quesion of the formation of a confederacy of 
in and round the Gujrat peninsula against Har§a, as is proposed. 31 

In this connection, one cannot help reproducing a remark of Dr. 
R. K. Mookerji here : “It is thus reasonable to conclude with Fleet, 
and against Vincent Smith (Early History , p. 340, n.), that Harsa’s 
wars with Valabhi and Pulakesin took place within A.D. 6is>/’ 82 
Apart from that Fleet is misrepresented here so far as the war with 
Valabhi is concerned, the statement does not give a thought to the 
probable regnal years of Dhruvasena II and Dadda II, and, what is 
worse, presupposes a daughter of Harsa, who became king at about 
sixteen in 606 A.D. 33 , to be married with Dhruvasena II within 612 
A.D. It is not of course true to say, as a writer wants us to believe, 
that Harsa did not marry till 606 A.D., and his rajyabhiseka cere- 
mony, which required the presence of a Mahisi, had to be deferred 
on that account, till six or seven years later his position was regularised 
by his marriage 34 ; there does occur in the sixth ucchvdsa of the Harsa * 
carita a reference to Harsa’s wife (kalatram raksatviti §ris=te 
nisrimsehclh ivasati). 26 But Harsa could not have a son-in-law in the 
king of Valabhi when he himself was only 2 1 or so. 


31. Cf. J.B.O.R.S., IX, p. 319. 32- Harsha, p. 36, footnote. 

33. Cf. also ibid , p. 69. 34. XII, p. 143. 

35. Harsa-caritci , ed. Gajendragadkar, Poona, p. 118; ed. A. A. Fiihrer, 
Bombay, p. 253; tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 175. 
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A NOTE ON THE JAGAT INSCRIPTION OF V. S. i§o& 

AND THE IDENTITY OF PRINCES MENTIONED 

THEREIN 

The inscription as published by Pandit G. H. Ojha runs thus:— 

Orh Sarhvat i §06 varse Faguna (Falguna) sudi 3 Ravidine Revati 
(ti) naksatre Mlnathite Carhdre devl Amvika [yen'] snvana (suvarna) 
darh( dam ) da(dam )pratithi(sthi )ta( tam ) Guhilavamse (se ) Ra°- ( Rdvala ) 
Jayatasl (sirh) haputraSihadapautra Vi(Vi)jayasyamgha (Siriiha) devena 
karapitam \ 

Pandit Ojha takes Vijayasimha to be a son and immediate suc- 
cessor of Slhada and regards the name as a variant of Jayasimha 1 2 . In 
view of the explicit reference to Vijjayasimha as a pautra (grandson) of 
Sihada in the original record the relationship stated by Panditji is dif- 
ficult to accept. Nor can the identity of Vijayasimha with Jayasimha 
be regarded as certain in the absence of clear and unambiguous evi- 
dence on the point. Besides the difference of names, it is to be noted 
that Jayasimha occurs as the name of a ruling chief or king (Maharaja- 
kula) in an inscription of this period. 3 On the other hand Vijayasimha 
is not mentioned as an actual ruler in any record hitherto discovered 
and he may have lived and died as a mere prince. It is well known 
that Mahdrdjddhirdja-Sri-Sihadadeva ruled in Vagada in V.S. 1291. 4 5 
Seventeen years later we find the throne of Vagada occupied by 
Maharajakula-Sri-J ayasimhadeva . s As already stated there is no real 
ground for supposing that this Jayasimha is identical with Vijayasimha 
who bears a different name. It is not altogether improbable that 


1. History of Rajputana, Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 3611. 

2. Apane pita Sihadadevake piche Maharavala Vijayasirhhadeva, jisako 
J ayasimhadeva bhi likha milata hai, Vagada ltd svami hua/ Ibid., 56. 

3. Jharole (Udayapura) Inscription of the time of Maharajakula Jaya- 
simhadeva, V.S., 1308., Ibid., p. 36. 

4. Sarhvat 1291 varse pausa sudi 3 ravau// VagadaVatapadrake Maharaja- 
dhiraja-Sihadadeva(vo)vijayodayi j , Ibid., p. 36. 

5. Om Sarhvat 1308 brase (varse) kdti(rtti)ka sudi 15 somadine adyeha 
. . . .Ibid., p. 36 n. 
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Maharajakulci-Sri-] ayasimhadeva is the individual whom we have to 
identify with the son and immediate successor of Slhada and the father 
of Vijayasimha, who is referred to in our inscription as the grandson 
of Slhada, provided the reading pautra given by Pandit Ojha is cor- 
rect. The fact that Sihada’s father has the name Jayatasimha (variant 
Jayasimha) adds strength to our suggestion. For it is well known 
that among Hindu rulers, the grandson was not unoften named after 
the grandfather. 

Jayatasimha, father of Slhada, referred to in our inscription, is 
perhaps to be identified with the famous Jaitrasimha (variants 
Jayatasimha, Jayasimha, Jayatala 0 of Mewar, who ruled from circa 
V.S. 1270 to circa V.S. 1309 (?), and who is described as “decorated by a 
row of kings” (samasta-rajdvali-samalahkrta) in a manuscript of Ogha- 
niryuktisutra, dated V.S. 1 284. 7 The earlier date of Jaitrasimha 
thus falls seven years before the earliest known date of Slhada(V.S. 
1277). That Jaitrasimha was actually in possession of Vagada is 
proved by the Kumbhalgadh inscription of V.S. 1517.® Apparently 
Slhada and after him Jayasiriiha governed Vagada as co-ordinate rulers 
or sub-kings during the lifetime of Jaitrasimha, the reigning sovereign. 

The genealogy according to our view would stand thus 

Maharajadhiraja Ravala Jayatasimha, V.S. 1270-1309? 

(alias Jaitrasiiirha, Jayasimha, Jayatala) 

r 

Maharajadhiraja Sihacladeva, V.S. 1277-1291 

I 

Maharajakula Jayasimhadeva (son ? ), V.S. 1308 

I 

(Prince) Vijayashiiha (son ? ), V.S. 1306 
(grandson of Slhada) 


G. C. Raychaudhuri 


6. Cf. Kumbhalgadh Inscription of 1517 ( Ep . Ind., XXIV, p. 325); History 
of Rajputana , Vol. I, 470 n, 463. 

7. History of Rajputana, Vol. I. p. 471 n. 

S. Durgarh Sri-Citrakutam samapa [ramaparam bhisanaih bhima durgaih ] 

Caghatam Medapatam varam Vagadarh 

Srimannagahrade’sau vilasati nijadorddanda sa(ma)rththato yah 
Khyatah so’yam [jagatyd chira]miha jayata Jai(Jjai)trasimho 

nara(re)dra(ndrah) || 

Ep. Ind., XXIV, p. 325. 
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Happening to go to the Jogisahi causeway on the gist April 
1940, on my way back I was attracted by the statue of Mahisasuramar- 
dini on a raised platform about 15 miles to the south of Cuttack on 
the Cuttack-Puri road. The statue is of black chlorite, six handed 
with a weapon in each hand, and striding across the Mahisasura 
(buffalo-faced demon). 

It was while I was trying to take a snap of this statue that a villager 
drew my attention to the much more beautiful image of Sri Krsna 
which is the subject of this paper. The Krsna image is about two 
furlongs from the Mahisasuramardini on the bank of Kusabhadra river. 
I have never seen a more beautifully and lavishly sculptured idol, any- 
where in India. It has been chiselled out of a solid, block of black 
chlorite and measures 6} X 3 X 1 1 ins. The main image is Srlkrsna 
but he is surrounded by eight milk-maids four on each side. Krsna 
stands in Tribhanga pose with a tiara on his head with the mohana- 
varhsl (flute) in his hands and sandals in his feet. The milkmaids are 
waving camaras, playing on Jhanjas and in other ways expressing their 
joy. Under the feet of Srlkrsna is a full blown lotus and a dozen 
cows, calves and oxen. In between the kine are Bharias carrying loads. 

Above the image are two Gandharvas with garlands in their hands 
and deities on their back. Two figures are blowing on conches and 
two more are beating Mrdangas. There are also images of four handed 
Visnu, five-faced Brahma and a couple of lions. The branches of 
Kadamba tree with two monkeys on them are also to be distinctly seen. 

The unique thing about the statue is the delicacy and beauty of 
the ornamentation and the exquisite expression on the face of Krsna 
and the Gopis. The similarity between the faces and breasts of the 
Gopis and those of the female devotees sculptured on the Simhasana of 
the black pagoda at Konarka is so striking that I am inclined to think 
that the same sculptor might have been responsible for both the set of 
figures. 

The image seems to have been brought to its present place by a 
few fishermen trying to catch fish in the Tankapani river. That 
was ten years back. Soon after the image was brought ashore from the 
river it was declared Government property and auctioned. A sadhu 
of the locality seems to have bought it for a few rupees with the inten- 
tion perhaps of building a suitable temple for it. The image is now in 
a small thatched building, though near by stands a pucca construction, 
where, one gathers, the sadhu meant to lodge the image. But he died 
before he could do this. 


58—12 
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It is curious that the image of Radha should not figure anywhere 
in this group of Krsna and the Gopis. Gould this be because the 
image was sculptured before the cult of Radha worship was brought 
into Orissa ? Or could it be that a separate image of Radha was sculp- 
tured by the same artist or by another but has been lost in the river 
bed? It will be a very hard exercise of faith to endorse the above 
opinion, as all the figures from the eight female attendants to the 
menials like Bharids are very carefully preserved with the only excep- 
tion of Radha who is never represented in any of the known sculptures 
or carving as physically separated from her Lord Srxkrsna. There 
must be some motive behind this unique way of representing Srikrsna 
and the company of his eight Sakhis or female attendants or the artist 
must be an exponent of a kind of Vaisnava doctrine which was all 
his own and did not find favour with the majority of Vaisnavas. 

Such a fine statue must have been made for -worship in a temple. 
About twenty miles from Cuttack in the river of Tankapani, traces 
of an ancient temple are to be found near its bed. It will be worth 
while of some museum authorities to acquire this image for their Pro- 
vincial Museum, where the great beauty and uniqueness of the image 
will be much better appreciated than it can be in its present out of 
the way location. 

G. S. Das. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAMARCPA KINGS 

In the Indian Culture, Vol. V, No. 4, April, 1939, Mr. Dhirendra 
Nath Mukherjee has evolved a new chronological table of the Kama- 
rupa kings mainly with a view to support his theory of the epoch of 
the Gupta era being identical with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. 

In this, Mr. Mukherjee has dwelt at length on the identity of 
Vajradatta and his relation with Bhagadatta. While the Mahabharata 
(Asvamedha Parva, 76-4), the Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskara Varman 
(7th century A.D.) and the Gauhati plate of Indra Pala (11th century 
A.D.) clearly mention Vajradatta as the son of Bhagadatta, the Tezpur 
plate of Vanamala . (8th century A.D.), the Nowgong plate of Bala- 
Varman (9th century A.D.) and the Bargaon plate of Ratnapala (11th 
century A.D.) mention him as the brother of Bhagadatta. 




(Vide : A Unique Image) 
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Advantage has been taken of this anomaly, and the word vinaya- 
bharo in the 5th sloka of the Vanamala plate has been taken by 
Mr. Mukherjee to refer to Vajradatta, and according to him the mean- 
ing of the slokas 4-6 would be that when Narakasura was killed by 
Srl-Krsna, on the prayer of his wife, Bhagadatta was restored to the 
throne of Pragjyotisapura, and Vinayabharo also prayed to SrI-Krsna, 
and being pleased with his prayer, the lord made him the ruler of 
Uparipattana— ‘evidnetly the upper valley of the Brahmaputra or the 
high hilly tracts north and east of Pragjyotisa,’ and ‘reserved for future 
the lordship of Pragjyotisa also for his descendents.’ Mr. Mukherjee 
believes that two lines of kings belonging to the same stock ruled con- 
temporaneously in two different parts of the country : Bhagadatta’s 
family consisting of Mahabhuti Varman, Bhaskara Varman etc. was 
ruling in western Assam, while Vajradatta’s family consisting of Sala- 
stambha, Harjara etc. was ruling in Eastern Assam consisting of a series 
of hills inhabited by numerous aboriginals or Mleccha tribes, where- 
fore, this line of kings was also known as the Mlecchadhinatha kings. 
When, as Mr. Mukherjee continues to hold, Bhaskara Varman of 
Bhagadatta’s line died without any issue, and so was also the case with 
Tyagasimha of Vajradatta’s line, both the dynasties coalesced, and 
Brahmapala became the king of both the territories. 

Here, however, the interpretation of Mr. Mukherjee regarding 
the assurance of Sri Krsna to Vinayabharo does not appear to have 
matured, as the Bargaon plate of Ratnapala, the son of Brahmapala, 
clearly states that when Tyagasimha died without any issue, his subjects 
thought it necessary to have again a king from the Bhauma family 
(Punaraho Bhaumo hi no yujyate svdmiti) as the family of the 
Mlecchadhi-natha, Salastambha, who by a stroke of luck (Vidhi 
calana vasadevo ) got the kingdom, was now extinct. Ratnapala, 
evidently did not himself claim to have belonged to the same family 
as Salastambha. 

The Kalikapurana , chapters 38 and 40, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of Naraka and his battle with Sri-Krsna. Naraka was the king of 
the whole territory from the Karatoya in the west to the place where 
the goddesses Lalita and Kanta, were located to the east, i.e. upto 
modern Sadiya, and this country was known as Pragjyotisapura. 

When Naraka was killed by Sri Krsna, the latter was approached 
by Naraka’s mother. Earth, wife of Visnu, to safeguard the interest of 
Naraka’s descendants, and Sri Krsna assured her that he would instal 
his grandson (naptaram), Bhagadatta, on the throne of Pragjyotisapura ; 
but he entered the royal treasury and began to plunder all the valuable 
jewels and weapons including the Vaisnava, yreapqn which paXQr 
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viraha. After finishing his plunder which he sent to Dvaraka along 
with 14,000 elephants, Sri-Krsna installed Bhagadatta on the throne 
of Pragjyotisapura. After the formal installation, Naraka’s mother 
again prayed to the Lord to kindly part with the Vaisnava weapon for 
the grandson, which Sri Krsna did, being pleased with the prayer. 

The last line of the 5th sloka of Vanamala’s plate, therefore, seem 
to refer to this grant of the Vaisnava weapon which is also known as 
the weapon of Siva (vide Lihga purana , chs. 97, 98). Vinayabharo, 
therefore, as Mm. Padmanath Vidyavinode originally interpreted, is 
not a name, but a mere adjective. 

There was no such country as Uparipattana, and arguing on the 
same line as Mr. Mukherjee does, one may ask that when Bhagadatta 
was installed as the lord of Pragjyotisa, how could this kingdom, which 
extended from the Karatoya to Dikkarovasini, be divided again and 
a portion given to another man, and how could Vajradatta, if he was 
a faithful brother, approach Srikrsna, in the presence of his grandmother 
to apportion his paternal kingdom ? 

When Pusya Varman, the forefather of Bhaskara Varman was on 
the throne of Kamarupa, there appears to have been another indepen- 
dent king in a portion of the ancient Pragjyotisapura. This was 
Davaka. Kamrupa and Davaka appear to have formed two indepen- 
dent pratyanta (frontier) kingdoms of Samudra Gupta. In the later 
period, during the reign of KumaraGupta, the king of Davaka, whose 
name was Yue-Ai (Moon-loved), very likely Candra Vallabha, sent an 
embassy to the emperor of China in 428 A.D. This was perhaps due 
to some quarrel or bad feelings with the king of Kamarupa. From 
various archaeological finds, Davaka has been identified with the place 
now known as Davaka in the Kapili valley in the Nowgong District in 
Assam, about 90 miles to the north east of Gauhati in the border of 
the Mikir Hills. The Davaka king could not withstand the prowess 
of the Kamarupa king, and his kingdom appears to have been annexed 
to the Kamarupa empire, so that in the seventh century Yuan Chwang 
found the Kapili valley included in the Kamarupa empire. 

The discovery of a rock inscription at Badaganga, near Davaka, 
made by the present writer, throws further light on the subject. 

The inscription has been deciphered recently by the joint efforts 
of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali and Dr. R. C. Majumdar (a short note pub- 
lished in the Amrita Bazar Patrika , December, 6, 1939), and the pur- 
port is that Maharajadhiraja Paramabhagavata Mahabhuti Varman 
established an dsmma at the place on the 20th of Magha in the year 
234 Gupta era, 
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This Mahabhuti Varman is fifth generation upwards of Bhaskara 
Varman, and according to Fleet’s epoch he is placed in 553 A.D. Mr. 
Mukherj.ee also would place him near about this date, but if his theory 
of the Gupta era is to be followed, then Mahabhuti Varman is to be 
placed in 176 A. D., which is on the face of it absurd. 

Further, Mahabhuti Varman brought the Nagara Brahmins men- 
tioned in the Nidhanpur plate. The tutelar deity of these Brahmins 
is said to have been Hatakesvara Siva, and the huge temple of this 
god which had been razed to the ground due to decay ( Patitam 
kalantar Malay am saudham xx hataka — sulina) was reconstructed 
by Vanamala, fourth generation downwards of Salastmbha. Even to 
this day, this huge lingam, about 12ft in height and about 6ft in dia- 
meter, with five faces of Siva carved on the top (which were originally 
gold plated), is lying in the village Ketakibari, about a mile to the 
west of the place where the famous Harjara Varman inscription is lying 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It thus appears that 
this area Where the Salastambha line of kings had their domination 
was also included in the kingdom of Bhuti Varman, and the temple 
constructed by one of the kings of that line was reconstructed by 
Vanamala Varman. 

R. M. Nath. 


CHAND RAI OF NADIA 


Many are familiar with Chand Rai of Sreepur, but Chand Rai 
of Nadia is an obscure personage. This is a humble attempt at bring- 
ing him out of the limbo of oblivion and establishing his identity. 

Chand Rai had a temple of Siva erected at Baganchare, a village 
to the west of Santipur in the district of Nadia. This was the biggest 
of the four temples that he built. It stands even to this day as an 
enduring monument to his piety. The temple is set with ornamental 
bricks and bears an inscription which we quote below. 
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ftsrkr toara i 
cT^r^fei 4k 4k fW sfotT^kt # n 

Freely rendered, this says - Chand Rai, engaged in the worship 
of Sankara and having a complacent mind, in his eagerness having 
placed the milk-white image of Sankara, gladly dedicated this temple, 
shooting its spire into the sky in 1587 of the Saka era. 

Three or four theories are advanced about the identity of Chand 
Rai. The first one is that he was a relation of Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra Rai of Krishnagar. The second is that he was Dewan of 
Raja Rudra Rai of whom Krishna Chandra was the fifth in descent, 
and the third is that he was one of the twelve Bhuiyas viz., Chand 
Rai of Sreepur. The fourth view is that Chand was the head of a 
gang of bandits. Let us examine the views. 

Bharat Chandra, the court poet of Krishna Chandra, mentions, 
in his “Ananda-mangal,” Chand Rai as a relation of the Maharaja 
Cfsrmrfer srnsrra TTtf ^ra[ ^tt’) Krishna Chandra lived from 1710 A.D. to 
1782 A.D. and the poet finished his book eighty-seven years after the 
temple had been built (1674 Saka era). Chand Rai could not pos- 
sibly live up to that time and, for the matter of that, to the time of 
Krishna Chandra. The poet might have referred to some other 
Chand Rai, living at Chandsarak, a part of Krishnagar, the 
very name Chandsarak being indicative of that. A negative proof is 
that there is no mention of Chand Rai in “Kshitisbansabali-charit,” an 
authoritative book which discusses everything of importance about the 
family of Krishna Chandra. 

About the second view, we find that Rudra Rai obtained a firman 
from Alamgir in 1676 A.D. It is likely that Chand Rai who dedicated 
his temple in 1665 A.D. was a contemporary of Rudra Rai. It is said 
that Chand Rai established a village named Brahmasasan near Bagan- 
chara, but the local historians do not give any credit to Chand in found- 
ing the village. Hedges in his diary, 1682, says that he came to Rewee 
(modern Krishnanagar), the capital of Uday Rai— evidently Rudra Rai 
— by country-boat along the river “De Galgate fe Spruyt” (shown in 
Vendenbrooke’s map).* This river flowed past Chand Rai’s temple. 

TheKalikapurana, chapters 38 and 40, give a detailed descrip- 
(The river having left its former bed, it is at present known as Gopea’s 
Beel or Bagdevi Beel). Hedges is supposed to have passed by this 
route seventeen years after the temple had been built. Had he 
followed this route he must have mentioned Chand Rai, Dewan to 
Rudra Rai to whom he was going. Hedges is silent about Chand. 
\e natural inference is that either Hedges did not go by this way or 
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this Chand Rai was not Dewan to Rudra Rai. If he had been Dewan 
to Rudra Rai, he would have, according to the prevailing usage, men- 
tioned his chief in the inscription. Again, Hedges did pass along this 
route as the very word “Spruyt” establishes the identity of the water- 
course. 

If the third view be correct, then Chand Rai must have fought 
with Man Singha in his youth and after his humiliation settled at 
Baganchara and dedicated the temple to Siva at the fag-end of his life. 
If the story of his humiliation at the hands of Isha Khan be a myth, 
on his way back from Puri, Chand might have erected this temple. We 
know from his life-story that he built many temples dedicted to Siva. 
That he was in a hurry perhaps owing to advancing years to build the 

temple is evident from the word “sroi” in the inscription. He 

might have selected this place for his final abode of peace after the 
dust and heat of life had been over, because of its proximity to the 
Bhagirathi and the seat of the goddess Bagdevi, a place of sanctity. 
Tradition has it that, he used to drive to the Ganges for a holy bath 
every day ; and people still point to the path used by him. The fact 
is also significant that only the four temples existed till recently, and 
little trace of Chand's residence was to be seen. Chand found eternal 
rest here at the feet of the god Sankara, when his life had run its course. 
As Babu Anandanath Ray in his “Bara Bhuiya” says, “Tradition tells 
us that a crore of rupees was put under the altar over which Sivalinga 
was placed,” The local people believe that under the temple built 
by Chand Rai there is a hoard of coins guarded by “Jaksas’ of popular 
superstition. These nobody ventures to take for fear of extinction. 
About the end of Chand, it is said that he once tried to disgrace an 
ascetic. Thereupon the ascetic got cross and brought about Chand’s 
ruin. But we should be careful in giving credence to such legends, 
especially in view of the facts that ascetics who were spiritually 
advanced could not act in the manner indicated and that a man of 
Chand’s temperament could not put a sage to shame. The ornamen- 
tal work at the temple at Baganchara is, to some extent, similar to that 
at the temple (now extinct) at Rajbari. This shows that both the 
temples were erected by the same person. 

Some, again, have confused Chand Rai of Baganchara with Chand 
Rai of Rajmahal. Both cannot be identical, as the latter was a power- 
ful zemindar who lived on plunder and latterly turned out to be a 
Vaisnava. The former, we should remember, was a Saiva. 

We should consider another fact which may have some bearing on 
Chand’s residence in Nadia. The goddess Bhubanesvari bearing the 
name of “Kedar Rai” is still to be found at the house of the Rai 
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Choudhuries at Lakhuria, a village on the Bhagirathi in the district 
of Nadia. The question is how the image could come to Nadia, of 
all places in Bengal. 

It is hazardous to come to any definite conclusion about the 
identity of Chand Rai ; but I am inclined to identify him with the 
historic figure, Chand Rai of Sreepur. 


Bhupendranath Sarkar 


# Taken from Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s Account. 


SOURCES OF TWO KRSNA LEGENDS 

In this paper, we propose to deal with the sources of two Krsna- 
legends, references to which have been traced in ancient literature. 

1 . The Syamantaka legend 

Yaska, in his Nirukta (II. 2) explains the derivation of the word 
danda as '.—“Dando dadater-dharayati-karmanah ” , i.e. the word danda 
is derived from the verb to da(dad) in the sense of holding or causing 
to hold. In illustration of this obsolete meaning of the verb, he 
writes “Akruro dadate manim-ity-abhibhasante ” i.e. “It is said 
that ‘Akrura holds or causes to hold the jewell.’ ” This illustration 
seems to be a quotation of a foot of some anu$tubh verse, referring, 
no doubt, to the well-known Syamantaka story of the Puranas. But 
wherefrom ? With our limited knowledge of the Sanskrit literature, 
we have not been able to trace the exact passage. The Mahabharata 
does not give the story, but just incidentally refers to it, in the Mausala- 
parva (ch. 3. 79). Some Puranas have related the story in extenso, 
but the passage in question is not found in them. The Visnu-purana 
(IV, ch. 13) has “ Akruras-tan-maniratnam jagraha.” While the Hari- 
varhsa says 

“Yat-tat Satrajite Krsna maniratnam Syamantakam | 
Adat-tat-dharayamasa Babhrur-vai Satadhanvana || 

(. Harivamsa-parva , ch. 40, v. 1). 

It is interesting to note although Krsna said to have played an im- 
portant part in the episode, it is not to be found among the many ex- 
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ploits of his as are related specially. Everywhere it has been told in 
connection with Satrajit in the genealogical account of the Vrsnis. 
This leads us to think that the quoted passage might have formed a 
part of the family ballad or the gatha of the Vrsnis, which used to be 
sung on ceremonial occasions. This gatha has been rendered into clas- 
sical Sanskrit and incorporated in the Puranas. In the Pauranic 
period, the verb dadate lost its sense of ‘holding’, so in place of this 
verb, we have jagraha in the Visnu-purana, and dharayamasa in the 
Harivamsa. It is doubtful if the story existed in the recorded form 
before the Puranas. The verb abhibhasante (it is said) used by 
Yaska shows that he did not quote it from any work, but from some 
oral gatha, which was in a floating state in his time. 

But how old is this gatha ? Gat has seem to be older than the 
Rgveda itself. It is said therein that Soma, at the time of purifying, 
was praised gathaya puranyd , i.e. by ancient gathas or songs (IX. 99. 
4). The Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4 & c) has given some gdthas, 
which are but danastutis or eulogies for gift. Several ddnastutis are 
also found in the Rgveda (I. 126. 1-5), which might have been origin- 
ally gathas, but being incorporated in the Rgveda, have come to be 
known as Rks. The sources of many stories related in the Rgveda 
might have been these oral gathas. Yaska (Nirukta, IV. 6), speaks of 
the sukta referring to the incident of Trita’s falling into a ditch ( R.V., 
I. 105) as “Brahmetihasamisrarh Rk-misram gdthd-misram”, i.e. “it is” 
a mixture of Brahmetihdsa,Rk and gatha.” It appears that these 
stories came to be recorded in the name of ‘gathas’ from the time of 
the Brdhmanas till the Puranas. The gatha, from which Yaska has 
made the quotation, might not be a very ancient one, but that it is 
pretty early is evident from the fact of its use of dadate in its obsolete 
sense. The verb must have lost this meaning from before the time 
of Yaslca. Otherwise he would not have taken care to explain this by 
illustration. The use of the verb in its obsolete sense is found in the 
Rgpeda (I. 24. 7). It appears that it ceased to have this meaning at a 
period earlier than Yaska and probably later than the Rgveda. 

Below is given a short account of die story as told in the Visnupnrana 
(IV. ch. 13). Satrajit of the Vrsnis was a friend of the Sun-god, from 
whom he obtained an efEulgent gem named Syamantaka. It produced 
everyday eight bharas of gold and possessed many other virtues. Krsna 
coveted this gem, but Satrajit gave it away to Prasena. his younger 
brother. One day Prasena went out hunting, putting on this jewell. 
He was killed by a lion for the gem. The lion again was killed by 
Jambuvan, who took away the Syamantaka. As Prasena did not return, 
people began to suspect Krsna of having committed some foul play 
for the gem. When Krsna came to know of it, he .at once set out to 

59 -13 
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trace Prasena. By following the hoofs of Prasena’s horse, the lion and 
Jambuvan, he reached the cave where Jambuvan lived. A fight ensued 
between Krsna and Jambuvan, in which the latter was vanquished after 
twenty-one days. Jambuvan then gave away his daughter, Jambuvati, 
in marriage with Krsna and returned the gem. Krsna went back to 
Dvaraka and restored the Syamantaka to its rightful owner, Satrajit, 
who being much pleased at it rewarded Krsna by giving his own 
daughter, Satyabhama, in marriage. 

Now Akrura, Krtavarma, Satadhanva and some other Yadavas, 
who also sued for the hands of Satyabhama, took this marriage of hers 
with Krsna as an insult to them. Incited by Akrura, Satadhanva 
murdered Satrajit while he has asleep, and stole the Syamantaka. 
Hearing of this, Valadeva and Krsna made war on Satadhanva. 
Akrura, although at first promised help to Satadhanva, backed out in 
time for fear of Valadeva and Krsna. Satadhanva thereupon resolved 
to fly, but before doing this, he deposited the gem with Akrura, who 
received this on condition that Satadhanva would not disclose his 
name, even on point of death. Satadhanva then fled on a swift horse, 
but was overtaken and killed, but the gem was not found with him. 
Some action of Akrura aroused the suspicion of Kysna that the 
Syamantaka might have been with him. He then convened a meeting 
of the Yadavas, in which Akrura was also present. Akrura then out 
of fear placed the gem before the Yadavas, with some false excuses. 
Krsna, however, returned it to Akrura, who thenceforward used to 
put it on publicly. 

2. The Rally a Naga legend. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana (XI. 5. 5-8) refers to a gathd relating 
to a story of a great snake driven from its place, a lake. This reminds 
us of the legend of Kaliya Naga, who was subjugated and ultimately 
driven by child Krsna, from the lake bearing the name of the Naga. 
In the Mahabharata (I. 1551; V. 103. 3625), we find the name of the 
Kaliya Naga among the names of the important Nagas, but there is 
no mention of the incident. The story is, however, recounted in 
detail in the Harivamsa ( Harivarhsa-parva , chs. 68-69), an d the V.isnu- 
purdna (Visnu-parva, ch. 7). 

The story runs that one day Krsna went to Vrndavana without 
being accompanied by his elder brother Valadeva. While roaming about 
on the Yamuna, in company with his dear cow-herd boys, he came to a 
big. lake, infested by a great serpent, named Kaliya, and his family. 
He found that owing to the poison of these serpents, the lake-water 
was quite undrinkable to men and beasts alike. To remove the in- 
convenience of the inhabitants of Vrndavana, one day he leapt into 
the lake, with the. object of dislodging the snakes, and forthwith he 
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was surrounded by the serpents from all sides. They began to bite 
him and coil round him, but he disentagled himself and got on -to the 
hood of Kaliya and began to dance on it so violently, that the serpent 
was vomitting blood and was on the verge of death. The other ser- 
pents begged for mercy to save his life. Krsna granted this on condi- 
tion that the serpents must at once leave the lake and go to live in the 
seas. He further told Kaliya that on showing his foot-prints on the 
Naga’s hood, Garuda will not molest him any longer. 

This legend, like the previous one, seems to be old. With the 
materials before us, we are not in a position to say that they were 
associated with Krsna from the beginning. It may be that they were 
in existence from before Krsna, but at a later period they have been 
tagged on to the Krsna legends to add to his importance and thus catch 
the popular imagination. 


Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. 


THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL. 

It is a good sign of the times that the attention of our scholars has 
been drawn to the almost neglected history of south-east Bengal. Prof. 
Paul’s article under the above heading (I.C., Vol. VI., i.) will thus 
be of interest to many. But unfortunately, I am afraid, it contains 
some suggestions which may not be acceptable and some arguments 
which go wide. 

Prof. Paul wishes us to believe that Jatavarman ruled at first in 
Anga and this country being under the suzeranity of the Haihayas, the 
Varman king came in the train of the invasions by his liege-lord. 
From this he arrives at two important conclusions : As Rajendra 
Cola I could claim no soyereignty over Anga, Jatavarman certainly did 
not come with him and as Jata was the first to occupy Anga, he (and 
not his father Vajravarma) was the founder of the dynasty. The 
Velava plate 1 only tells us (in verse 8) that Jata spread his para- 
mount sovereignty by extending his domination over the Angas — 


l. Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 17, 
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“Yo’ngesu prathayanchriyam.” There is nothing from which we may 
assume that Jata ruled over Ahga before Rajendra Cola I or Karna- 
deva of Dahal. He might have occupied Ahga after the downfall of 
Karnadeva. We, of course, agree with Prof. Paul when he suggests 
that the Varmans came in the train of Kalacuri invasions but on a 
different ground. The Velava plate refers to Vajravarma as “Yadavl- 
riam ccimunam samaravijaya jatra mangala” 2 * and the Kalacuris 
were descended from Saliasrajit, a son of Jadu, whereas the Colas were 
in the line of the sun.3 So to the evident that Vajravarma led the victo- 
rious army of the Haihayas. As to the second conclusion, it may be 
pointed out that Laksmi Karnadeva invaded Bengal once sometime 
about C 1042 A.D. and again about C 1055-59 A.D. 

The reference to Divyoka 4 shows that Jata’s reign extended up- 
to 1081 A.D. when the Kaivartta rebel rose into power. C 1042 A.D. 
— C 1081 A.D. is a period long enough to accommodate both Vajra- 
varma and Jatavarma. So there is nothing to support Jata’s claim 
of being the founder of the dynasty against that of Vajravarma though 
the latter claimed no status higher than that of a General. 

As to the place of Harivarman in the genealogical table, the pro- 
blem which Prof. Paul has laboured so much to solve, has already 
been solved beyond doubt by the corrected reading of the Vejnisar- 
grant. 5 6 Harivarma was certainly “Jatavarmmapadanudhyata.” 

We do not understand why Udayin will be called a younger 
brother of Bhoja. The panegyrists refered to younger brothers when 
notable victories or conquests could be assigned to them, as in the case 
of Jayapala. 0 The eulogistic verse in the Velava grant is very vague 7 . 
Most probably Udayin was the elder son of Samala but prede- 
ceased him and so the Crown came down on Bhoja’s head. 

Whether Trailokya Sundarl was the daughter or the wife of Samala 
is a knotty problem. Thanks are due to Prof. Paul for tying to 
solve it in the light of Ceylon history. But let us see how it stands the 
test of reasoning. 

If we assume that Trailokyasundari was the daughter of Samala, 
then MalavyadevI was the name of Samala’s wife. 'Such a name is 
strange or at least not very common. 

Trailokyasundari, the queen of King Vijayavahu I, was a princess of 

2. Ibid, verse 6. 3. Nilakantha Sastri— The Colas, p. 25. 

4. Velava Plate, verse 8. 

5. Bharatavar$a 1342 B.S. The editor of the plate Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, 

has renamed it as “Samantasar Plate.” 

6. Bhagalpur Inscription of Narayana Paladeva— I.A., Vol. XV., p. 305, 

7. Inscriptions of Bengal, op. cit. 
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Kaliiiga. 8 Several other kings of Ceylon (Nisahkamalla, Sahasa- 
malla, etc.) came fi'om Simhapura in Kaliiiga.® This, of course, 
points to. a close political relation of Simahapura in Kalinga with Ceylon. 
That city may be identical with Simhapura of the Velava plate. Dr. 
H. C. Ray may be right in suggesting 10 that this important city 
supplied two enterprising royal families. But all these lend no strong 
support to the presumption for the identification of Tilokasundarl 
of the Mahavarhsa with Trailokyasundari of the Velava plate. More- 
over there are some strong points that militate against this theory. 

The Varmans were Yadavas while Nisahkamalla etc. claimed des- 
cent from the royal line of Iksvaku (Okkakakulasambhavo). They 
never called themselves princes of Kalinga. The name is not even 
mentioned in any Varman grant. No Ceylonese tradition or inscrip- 
tion refers to Colas as “raksasas.” 

The verse in the Velava grant mentioning Laiikadhipa is certainly 
"an obscure one.” 11 Late Mr. N. N. Vasu read the words in the 
inscription as “Sank as valaii kadhipa” 12 and gave an interpretation 
which makes a good sense. The reading given in the Epigraphia 
Indica and in the Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, is, however, “Sanka- 
su.” The ‘U’ and ‘Va’ written beneath ‘Sa’ were so similar in appearance 
in the then script that a mistake in reading might have crept in. This 
may be too presumptuous a suggestion. But if the Epigraphia Indica 
reading is correct, the occurence of the passage cannot be properly 
explained as Prof. Paul has said. The identification suggested by him, 
of course, comes to no help in interpreting or explaining it and there 
is no strong reason to discard Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that Malavya- 
devl Trailokya-sundari was the wife of Samalavarman. 13 

The Varman king who made submission to (Ramapala) was, Prof. 
Paul writes, “Harivarman or Samalavarman.” A consideration ot 
the relevant facts makes us differ from him to a certain extent. Jata var- 
man was a contemporary of Vigrahapala III (C -055-1081 A.D.). As 
we have showed earlier, his reign extended up to the end of the reign of 
that Pala king. Harivarman then reigned for forty years, 14 i.e., at least 

8. Mahavamsa, Ch. 59. g. J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 518. 

10. Dynastic History of N. India, I, p. 334. 

11. Ins. Beng., III. p. 20 fn. 

12. Vanger Jatiya Itihasa, Rajanya Kancla, p. 295 fn. 

13. Inss. Bengal III— Appendix, p. 191. 

14. The MS. of “Laghu KalacakratTka” is dated in the 39th regnal year of 
Harivarmadeva, Sastri’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, page 7 9 (Vol. I.). As the MS. is with Prof. Tucci for a long time 
the date could not be verified. 
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up to C 1121 A.D. (1081-40). Ramapala’s reign did not extend long 
beyond C 1126 A.D. 15 , and his conquests are assigned to the earlier 
part of his reign (C 1084-1126 A.D.). So in all probability it was 
Hari or his unnamed son (and never Samala) who propitiated Rama- 
paladeva. 16 

Prof. Paul’s theory that “The Varmans were twice compelled to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Palas” is not backed by any definite 
evidence. The Kamauli plate 17 records a naval victory in “anuttara- 
Vanga” won by Vaidyadeva during the short reign of Kumarapala (C 
1126-30 A.D.). Attention should be paid to the word “Vanga.” In 
those days certainly it did not designate the whole of the province. 
The battle was fought somewhere in the south of ancient Vanga and 
not on the Ganges. Let us also consider the possibility of the-Pala king 
sending an expedition against the Varmans. Kumarapala had no 
peaceful reign. In Kamarupavisaya Timgyadeva was gaining 
strength 18 and Vijayasena, a former ally of the Palas, was concluding 
an alliance with Anantavarma Codaganga 19 who had already subju- 
gated the territory extending up to the Ganges. 20 With so many ene- 
mies within and beyond the frontier Kumarapala could scarcely have 
found time enough to invade the Varman territory. Nor was an attack 
from the other side possible. Better we should accept the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee’s suggestion that this naval engagement was between Vaidya- 
deva and Anantavarma Codaganga. 21 

Gn the strength of the “Samvandha tattvdrnava” Prof.* Paul wishes 
us to believe that the date 1001 s.es=io 79 a.d. “cannot be far removed 
from the time of Samalavarman.” 22 Jata being a contemporary of 
Vigrahapala III (C 1055-81) his reign cannot be pushed back earlier 
than C 1055 A.D. and so Hari’s reign could not have ended before C 
1095 A.D. There is no room for Samalavarma before this date. The 
book, again, can claim no antiquity. 

Bisweswar Chakrabarti. 


15. Ray— D.H.N.I., Vol. I, p. 347. 

16. Ramacarita, Ch. Ill, v. 44. 17. E.I., Vol. = 11 , pp. 349 'if. 

18. Ibid. 

19. According to the “ Vallala-carita” Vijayasena was called’ Codagarigasakha. 

20. Xendupatna plates of Narasiriiha II— J.A.S;B„ 1896. V. 1. p. 239. 

21. The Palas of Bengal— M.AlS.B., V. (3) page 101. 

28 . -Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, who first made this suggestion =(Sahitya Pafisat 
Patrit-a, Vol. XXXIX.) tells me that he has revised his; opinion. 
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THE CHANDOMAKHANTA BY PURUSOTTAMA BHATTA 

Mr. Dhires Chandra Acharya published an interesting account of 
a work on prosody, called Chandomakhanta by Bhatta Purusottama 
in Memoir of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, No. 5. His 
account is based on a fragmentary MS. of the work in the Society’s 
Library. Mr. Acharya has tried to establish the following facts 

(1) Purusottama was the teacher of Gangadasa, author of the 
Chandomahjari ; 

(2) Gangadasa was probably a contemporary of Jayadeva and was 
not later than the 14th century ; 

(3) Purusottama’s work belongs to a school of metricians, the 
chief of whom was Svetamandavya. 

A careful consideration of his arguments would, however, show 
that all his conclusions are untenable. 

I. Mr. Acharya quotes the following verse from the Chando- 
mahjari in order to prove that Purusottama was the teacher of Ganga- 
dasa : 

gw 1 

flf: ^ JWtW: 11 ( 1 , 21). 

He has evidently overlooked the fact that the verse is preceded by the 
following sentence : 



This sentence shows beyond doubt that the verse in question was not 
composed by Gangadasa, author of the Chandomahjari , but was quoted 
from the Chandogovinda by his guru whose name was also Gangadasa. 
It is interesting to note that Gahgadasa’s Chandogovinda is found 
quoted in the Vrttaratndkarddarsa (Cat. Cat., Vol. I, s.v.) composed 
by Divakara, son of Mahadeva, in 1684 A.D. This teacher Ganga- 
dasa was, according to the verse, the pupil of Purusottama Bhatta. Puru- 
sottama therefore flourished about half a century earlier than Ganga- 
dasa, the author of the Chandomahjari. 

II. According to. Mr. Acharya, the well-known stanza 

jit T&w&n 11 

(Chandomahjari, I, 8) 

was originally composed by Gangadasa, author of the Chandomahjari, 
and since it is found quoted in the Vrttaratndkarapahjikd by Rama 
candra-Kavibharati written at the beginning of the 15th Century A.D., 
the Chandomahjari cannot be placed later than the 14th century. It 
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should, however, be pointed out that the same verse has been quoted 
by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on the Brhatsarhhitd (ch. 104), 
and Utpala, we know, wrote his commentary on the Brhajjataka. in 
Saka 888=A.D. 966. The verse certainly belongs to an author who 
lived before the middle of the 10th century A.D. 

Mr. Acharya also says, ‘Again, the Chandomanjarl quotes a 
stanza from Jayadeva as not observing metrical pause. This stanza 
is quoted in such a way that, it seems, Jayadeva was his contemporary.” 
The suggestion is absolutely without any ground. After quoting the 
verse from the Chandogovinda of Gahgadasa, the Chandomanjarl says 
sraqq' lycrf?;? and quotes a verse from the Anargharaghava ; then it says 
and quotes a verse of Jayadeva (author of the Candraloka); 
next it concludes and quotes a fourth verse. It is evident 

that Gahgadasa, the author of the Chandomanjarl , lived after Jayadeva, 
that is to say, certainly after the beginning of the 13th century. 

III. Mr. Acharya points out that, although the Chandomakhanta 
has a section on gltavrtta or songs, Purusottama does not quote any 
verse from Jayadeva (author of the Gltagovindaj. He tries to explain 
the situation by offering two alternate suggestions : (1) either, Puru- 
sottama was earlier than Jayadeva, (2) or, he, too, was a contemporary 
of Jayadeva, but did not like to quote from a rival poet. 

The section on gltavrtta , however, itself shows that Purusottama 
was later than the author of the Gitagovinda who popularised that 
particular form of Sanskrit poetry. The illustrations in the section in 
praise of Siva and Parvatl composed by Purusottama himself, also 
exhibit obvious influence of Jayadeva (end of 12th century). 


Cf. | 



II 3 II 





II 8 II 


gwrrJTfrf^rcrg^R 1 11 ^ 11 

Purusottama whose own verses prove him to have been a staunch 
Saivite here represents Siva as worshipped by Vidhi and Hari. His 
devotion for Siva evidently prevented him from quoting any verse 
from Jayadeva who wrote only in praise of Krsna. 

iy. I am inclined to believe that there was no single metrician 
of the name of Svetamandavya. In the Brhatsaihhita (194, 3), Varaha- 
mihira mentions Mandavya as the greatest authority on metres, and 
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Utpala Bhatta quotes in his commentary two verses in the Sragdhara 
metre composed by Mandavya. According to the sutra sirtra 1 ! CT?I- 
fntrfaiT¥?(T^ (7, 35) of the Chandahsutra ascribed to Pingala, the 
Candavrstiprapata variety of the Dandaka metres which has 27 syl- 
lables in a quarter was known by a different name to Rata and Manda- 
vya who had given the name Candavrstiprapata to an altogether dif- 
ferent metre. This point which is not quite clear in the Chandah- 
sutra, has fortunately been explained by Bhatta Utpala in his com- 
mentary on the Brhatsarhhitd , ch. 104. Utpala says that Pingala and 

other metricians call the metre Candavrstiprapata , but Raja[n] and 


Mandavya call it Suvarna. Of. 

f’WS iVta li| i ( 4 1>J| i 


srsfccerT i to 


IppjrwT: 1 1 

ct«rrsr qr^Tfci^ 1 

STqfof^t srcgaTssi ^11^5 1 

It is clear that Raja[n] of Utpala is the same as Rata of the Chandah- 
sutra. The facts that their names have been jointly mentioned in the 

works of Pingala and Utpala and that there is the passage 5TT^ig« 

i.e. “they both say” before the verse, suggest that the verse has been 
quoted from the joint work of the two metricians. I am inclined to 
suggest that £vetamandavya of the verse quoted in the Chandomanjari 
is a compound of two names and that Sveta is the same as Rata of Pin- 
gala and Raja[n] of U tpala. The fact that ra as the first syllable of the 
name is common both in the works of Pingala and Utpala and that ta 
as the second syllable is common in the Chandahsutra and the Chando- 
mahjari, appears to me to suggest that the Chandahsutra which reads 
Rata gives the correct name of the metrician. Scholars generally place 
the Chandomanjari of Gangadasa in the 15th or 16th century A.D. 
(Krishnamachariar H.C.S.L. , p. 909). A Tanjore MS. of this work 
belongs to the last quarter of the 17th century (loc. cit.). Purusottama’s 
Chandomakhanta may therefore be roughly assigned to the 14th or 15th 
century A.D. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


60—14 
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“KRAMADISVARA AND HIS SCHOOL OF GRAMMAR” 

(Criticism) 


The last April number of the Indian Culture opens with a short 
paper (pp. 357-361) on Kramadisvara. In a subject dealt with by a 
number of scholars from Colebrooke (1805) to H.P., Sastrl (1931), the 
writer has ventured to indulge in some speculations on insufficient 
knowledge of facts. We briefly refer to a few glaring errors. 

(1) The eloquent note on the epithet ‘Purvagrami’ meant as an 
ungenerous fling at Dr. Belvalkar, 1 lacks fullness and logic. Purva- 
grama is one of the 56 ‘Ganis’ of the Radhiya Brahmanas of Bengal, as 
any treatise on genealogy will show. 2 Like ‘Vandyaghatiya’ ‘Kanji- 
vilviya’ and other similar terms used by old authors of Bengal 3 4 to 
indicate their family origin, it cannot refer to the birth-place of Karma- 
disvara, Umapati or Nyayapancanana. Scions of this family, as of 
other well-known families of Bengal, are found scattered in the whole 
province and they continue to call themselves ‘Purvagrami’ up till now. 

(2) The chronology of the whole paper rests on the date 1243 
Saka) of a Ms. of Vamsivadana’s sub-commentary on Goylcandra, 
which is entirely wrong. It escaped the writer’s notice that the appear- 
ance of the Ms. in question is definitely stated to be ‘fresh’. Apparently 
the Sakabda is the scribe’s error, as is sometimes the case, for the Bengali 
San. Vamsivadana’s date, however, is not a matter of much speculation. 
His title was ‘Kavicandra’ i and as such he was the teacher of the cele- 
brated scholiast Gopala Cakravarti who also wrote a Samksipatasarar- 
thadlpika. The latter wrote his gloss on Jayadeva in 1678 A.D. (1599 


(1) Dr. Belvalkar apparently followed R. L. Mitra and others who des- 
cribed Kramadisvara as ‘of unknown parentage and nativity’— Desc. Cat. of 
Sans. Mss., A. S. B., pt. I, 1877, p. 135 ; Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal. Sans. Coll., 
Vol. VIII, p. 1 17. The late U. C. Gupta in his Bengali work ‘Jatitattvavaridhi’ 
pt. I (1309 B.S.), pp. 237-8 noticed the term ‘Purvagrami’ used by Kramadisvara 
whom he claimed as a Vaidya of Bengal in spite of it. 

(2) N. N. Vasu : Vahger Jatiya Itihasa, Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 117-18, Lal- 
mohan Vidyanidhi : Sambandhanirnaya (3rd ed.) pp. 337-9. 

(3) Sarvananda, author of the Tlkasarvasva on Amara, calls himself Vandya- 
ghatiya ; Narayana, author of the Parislsta-prakasa, was a Kanjivilviya. In a Ms. 
of the Karaka-pada of Nyayapancanana in possession of the present writer the 
colophon gives the similar form ‘Purvagramlya.’ 

(4) Siroratna’s ed. of Vaihslvadana (Subanta), p. 55, cf. I.O., p. 221. 
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Saka) and composed an astrological work Jyotlratna in 1672 A.D. 
(1594 Saka) where he named his teacher 

‘Sabdagamarii sunipunam Kavicandrapadat , yo’dhitya etc.. So 
Vamslvadana flourished about 1650 A.D. His work ends with the 
following pun 

‘Vacah-sampattidayittvarh muneh pancananasya ca / 

nividajnanato muktir na Vamsivadanad vina / / 5 6 
It is believed with good reason that Vamslvadana was referring 
here to his distinguished predecessor Nyayapancanana who was not, 
however, his teacher as was wrongly stated by H.P. Sastr!. Vamsi- 
vadana’s commentary on Subanta-pada was printed in 1318 B.S. He 
frequently quotes and often criticises the views of a ‘famous’ previous 
commentator under the epithet ‘prasiddhah’. We have been able to 
trace almost all these quotations in the Ms. commentary of Nyaya- 
pancanana who undoubtedly preceded him. Nyayapancanana quotes 
in the Karaka-pada from the Manorama, 7 the standard book on verbal 
roots belonging to the Kalapa school, which was written in 1546 A.D. 
(1468 Saka) and a Ms. copy of his commentary on the Samasa-pada is 
is dated 1611 A.D. (1533 Saka). 8 His date is, therefore, definitely fixed 
in the last quarter of the i6di cent. A.D. In his commentary on the 
Sandhi-pada Vamslvadana cites his own teacher (‘gurucaranastu’ 9 ) 
separtely from ‘prasiddhah’ (i.e. Nyayapancanana) in the same 
passage. Oblivious of all these facts, some of which were known to 
scholars for a long time, the writer of the paper attempted to draw up 
a scheme of chronology without realising the hopeless muddle he has 
made of it. Jumara is stated almost in the same breath to be a con- 
temporary of both Kramadlsvara and Goylcandra and to have revised 
both their works. The only relevant facts known so far are briefly 
as follows. Kramadlsvara composed the Sutras as well as their vrttis 


(5) L. 2329 for comm, on Jayadeva ; H. P. Sastri— Notices of Sans. Mss. (2nd 
series) II. p. 61 for Jyotlratna. 

(6) Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal Sans. Col., Vol. VIII (Grammar), p. 80. 

(7) Cal. Sans. Coll. Ms. No. 112, fol. 15b. The date of the Manorama is 
1458 Saka in the I.O. Ms. (No. 775), also in a Ms. in possession of the present 
writer. But a much earlier Ms. copy of 1585 A.D. gives the date as 1468 Saka— 
H. P. Sastri; Darbar Library Cat., Vol. II., p. 214. 

(8) Ms. preserved in the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad library. No. 424 of 
Cittaranjan collection. 

(9) Ms. No. 543 of the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad fol. 7b. H. P. Sastrl des- 
cribed Kavicandra as a pupil of Nyayapancanana in Desc. Cat, of Sans, Mss., 
A.S.B.. Vol. VI. Introd. p. lxix, 
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both of which were thoroughly revised by Jumara. The original work 
of Kramadisvara is now entirely lost and we have absolutely no data 
about him preserved. The only historical facts recorded in Goyican- 
dra about Jumaranandl are contained in two epithets viz. 'Vyasaslla- 
diparisilana-vimalamatih’ and ‘adhikrtomapatidatta-prabhrti-sabha- 
jana-sabhajanaparah’. From diese we gather that Jumara probably 
came in contact with a distinguished Pandita named Vyasasila 10 and 
the scholars in his own court were headed by one Umapatidatta. 
Kramadisvara was certainly not in his court. Fragments of the latter’s 
original work which came to be known as the ‘Purvavrtti’ survived for 
a long time, as references to it are found not only in Goylcandra but 
in the later commentaries as well. 11 That a long period of time elapsed 
between Jumara and Goylcandra is proved by the latter’s statement 
that his commentary attempts to restore the text of the former which 
suffered in course of time. Moreover, Goylcandra sometimes criti- 
cises former commentators of the system. 12 We believe Jumara cannot 
be placed before the 13th cent. A.D. at the present state of our know- 
ledge ; he seems to have borrowed some striking examples from Puru- 
sottama’s Bhasavrtti (circa 1150 A.D.). 13 As a consequence Goyl- 
candra cannot be placed before the 14th cent. A.D. 

(3) The correct name of the author in question was Narayana 
and not Naranarayana and it was certainly the name not of Nyaya- 
pancanana but of his father Vidyavinoda. The latter wrote at least 
three works : (i) a commentary called BhattibodhinI on the Bhattikavya ; 
in verse 2 at the beginning the author describes himself as follows 14 — 


(10) Abhirama, however, rejects the interpretation that Vyasasila was a proper 
name— Sandhi-tippani, Siroratna’s ed., p. 9. 

(11) Goylcandra, Sutra 379 of Subantapada and Sutra 181 of Samasapada. 
Abhirama, Sandhi, pp. 11 8c 45; Samasa, pp. 23, 45 & 71. Nyayapancanana : 
Tinanta, p. 84; Kjdanta, p. xx. Two of the quotations are metrical. These 
rare references show that Jumara’s revision was quite thorough and drastic. 

(12) ‘tasyasca kvapi kvapi samayavasavyakula-patha-samuddharanaya ca’ 
(I. 1). ‘Pandiatmmanyah’ (I. 1) ‘bhrantena kenapi’ (VII, 234, also 469). 

\ ( 1 S) : ‘Pranamya sastre sugataya tayine’ (under V. 19) ; ‘prasadiyati yah 
kutyam’ (II. 503) vide Bhasavrtti on I. 4. 32 & III. 1. 10. The former one is a 
Buddhist quotation (from Pramanasamuccaya of Dinnaga) peculiar to the 
Buddhist author Purusottama. 

(14) L. 1637 : the first 5 cantos of the commentary was published in a 
Calcutta ed. of the Bhattikavya (by S. P. Mitra); also I.O., p. 260. I.O., p. 273 
for the Air.arapka, L. 1594 f°+ the Prakrtapada. 
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‘Purvagrami-kule kalanidhinibhas chatr! sumeruh sthito 
bhrata tasya jataaharo dvijavaro vanesvaras tatsutah / 
tatputrah prathito’ bhavat kavivaro narayano namatah 
so’ bhud abhyasanena sastranicaye vidyavinodarthatah / / 

Sumeru was the name apparently o£ the author’s most distinguished 
ancestor who was like the moon (an ornament) of the Purvagraml 
family ; he had the privilege of using an umbrella (chatri). 10 His 
brother Jatadhara must not be confused with the author of the Abhi- 
dhanatantra which was written at Chittagong by a scion of the ‘Dipdi’ 
family, (ii) Vidyavinoda’s commentary on the Amarakosa also gives 
the same verse except the last line which runs as follows : — 

‘teneyam kriyate hitaya sudhiyam sabdarthasandipika’. This com- 
mentary has been cited by Nyayapancanana in the Samasapada (fol. 
11b & 48a)— ‘tatha ca matpituh Sabdarthasandipikayam’. (iii) Vidya- 
vinoda wrote also the only commentary in existence on the Pralcrtapada 
of Kramadisvara ; there also the same verse is found with the last line 
changed as ‘tenedarii kriyate sukhaya vidusam yat prakrtam laksanam.’ 
Nyayapancanana, who never forgets to mention his father in the 
colophons to his works, nowhere gives his own name which was lost 
under the glory of his title’, as correctly stated by R. L. Mitra. 16 Two 
parts of his work were printed by a Pandita in Calcutta (in 1 9 1 3 & 
1920) and the learned editor failed to discover his original name. 
Eggeling through oversight mistook the father and the son as identical 
and almost all the writers of Bengal including Mr. DasGupta inadvert- 
ently perpetuated the error ever since, though a distinguished scholar 
from far off Madras correctly states the name of the author of the 
Amarakosa-tlka as Narayana Vidyavinoda. 17 

(4) The most defective statement in the whole paper is to be 
found in the following sentence (p. 360):— 

‘It often takes its illustrative examples from the Bhattikavya, in 
which respect it resembles Bhartrhari’s Dipika, on Patanjalis Maha- 
bhasya Bhartrhari’s long-lost commentary on the Mahabhasya exists 


(15) ‘Chatri’ was undoubtedly a title of privilege; it was borne, for inst- 
ance, by a distinguished Vaidya, Sankaradasa (vide Bharata Mallika’s Candra- 
prabha, p. 378). 

(16) Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.B., pt. I. (Grammar), p. 125. 

(17) I.O., p. 221- But see Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. XII, 
pp. 6-16. The learned Doctor, however, confused the two Jatadharas and arrived 
at the date of the author on wrong grounds. The present Jatadhara was not a 
Contemporary of Rayamukuta. 
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in a single fragmentary Ms. preserved in Germany and there is a photo- 
graphic reproduction at Madras. All our knowledge about this ex- 
tremely rare book is derived from Kielhorn, who has given us a list of 
the authorities cited therein. 18 It is curious that the enormous absurdity 
of the very supposition that the Bhattikavya could be cited by a giant 
scholar like Bhartphari does not strike the writer. Kramadisvara’s in- 
debtedness to Bhartrhari has been explained by H. P. Sastri— the dif- 
ferent Padas of the former’s grammar follow the order of the Kandas 
of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya. 19 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


(18) Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, pp. 226-27. 

(19) Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.B., Vol. VI. (Grammar), Intr. p. lxi. 


YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

In the Indian Culture, January, 1940, p. 355, Mr. N. N. Das Gupta 
refers to a Yuvaraja Divakara, a verse of whose occurs in the Sadukti- 
karnamrta of Srldharadasa (1205 A.D.), and says, “. . . was Visvarupa- 
sena (son of Laksmanasena of Bengal), who figures in the inscriptions 
as a devout worshipper of the Sun (Divakara), popularly known as 
Divakara before his accession ?” In this connection, however, atten- 
tion of the learned scholar may be drawn to the Yuvaraja Divakara- 
sena of the Vakataka dynasty. This prince was the son of king 
Rudrasena II from Prabhavatlgupta, daughter of Candragupta II 
(c. 375-414 A.D.). Rudrasena II died when Yuvaraja Divakara was 
a minor, and Prabhavatl ruled the kingdom in her son’s name, The 
seal of the Poona grant (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 41 f ) records. 
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Yuvaraja Divakarasena is known to have been succeeded by his 
younger brothers, Damodarasena and Pravarasena II. We know noth- 
ing about the literary activity of Divakarasena ; but his brother Pra- 
varasena II is credited by many scholars with the authorship of the 
Setubandha. In my opinion, it is better to identify Yuvaraja Diva- 
kara of the Saduktikarnamrta with the Vakataka prince of that name. 
All authors quoted by Sridharadasa were not Bengalis, nor were all of 
them contemporaries of the anthologist. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


THE BENGAL DRAMATIST RAMACANDRA GUHA 

Our thanks are due to Mr. N. N. Das Gupta for bringing into 
prominent notice of scholars the name of the above dramatist of 
Bengal, noticed in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library , 
Tanjore. 1 (pp. 3354-7) Prof. P. P. S. Sastrl, the editor of the Cata- 
logue , says that the author was a native of Bengal. 2 He has, ap- 
parently, arrived at this conclusion from the fact that the poet’s father, 
Srlharsa, was the prime minister of the lord of Gauda. But his 
family surname of ‘Guha’ has escaped the notice of Doctors Burnell, 
Aufrecht and Sastrl, but not of Mr. Das Gupta. He has rightly 
pointed out that the author’s surname shows that he belonged to the 
Kulin Kayastha family of Bengal. 3 We shall give here some further 
information about the poet, i.e. his family, his time, his patron, and 
his other works. 

The author in the prologue to his drama has given the following 
account of himself and of his patron 


1. Indian Culture, Vol. II., pp. 776-7. 

2. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. of S. Mahal of Tanjore , Vol. VIII., p. XXXI. 

3. Op. cit. 
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“JTT*Nh sflTW^ET^- 

o^tfer ewf ^qmr *nn i 

wm & Bnp#* fiw ftm <fei* <rt i*& 

JTRRTt 5T ^ ?.^T IR s^c^T* f%T '4TWf?I || ? ||” 
cj^t ^psgfep hj w p i w^w aR^sR^R^sptfte 

-qrf^-srraf%s^ra? 3 T 5 Tcr^'-^# - trerrm- 
§*n 5 TOic*EPPT 4 ro^ro&fl^Rr sT^rif^Rs^nn TOnfta^rcrain# riot 
Brrralr i m fe*i?rg srr i” 

(Des, Cat. of Sans. Mss. in Tanjore S . Mahal Library , Vol. VII. p. 3355). 

"O mother Kamala (the goddess of Wealth) be not afraid of that 
the Lord Srl-Ramacandra is scattering you so lavishly, for there are 
numbers of tributary kings, who will replenish you. Your brother, 
the Moon, your father, the Ocean, both were quaffed but were made 
full again. He is not the deceitful Krsna, (but Ramacandra), who 
holds you to his breast for ever. 

For the complete delectation of this emperor, it is our desire to 
stage the new drama called the Aindavananda , based on the story of 
Yayati, as related by the adorable Vyasa and composed by poet Rama- 
candra, the son of Snharsa, the only swan or sun of the firmament of 
the Guha family, the prime minister of the lord of Gauda, the poet, 
the scholar, who obtained the title of ‘Visvasa Khan 5 ; and Padma. It 
is for your consideration.’ * 

A genealogy of the author is recorded in the kulaji of the Vahgaja 
section of the Bengal Kayasthas, 5 from which it appears that our author 
was two generations earlier than Maharaja Pratapaditya (1584-1611 
A.D.) 6 His approximate time thus comes to 1534-1561 A.D. 

From the account given, it appears that the name of the patron 
of Ramacandra was also Ramacandra, who was a Cahravartin king, 
having several rulers under him, and that he was a prodigal person. 


4. The original text has ‘prapta-Visvasa-sthana-padavIka-Sriharsa-padabhi- 
dheyanam-atmajasya’. Sthana is no doubt a scribe’s mistake for khana, as the 
genealogy shows. Similarly Padavika is a mistake for padavi. The correct read- 
ing of pada is pada or Padma. We think Padma was the name of the mother 
of the poet. 

5*. Kdyastha Jatir Itihdsa (Vangaja-Samaj), Vasu-Varhsa. Pi. I. pp, 1. 2 8c 4. 

6. Yasohar-Khulndr Itihdsa, Appendix A. 
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Who could have been this king Ramacandra ? We know of a king 
Ramacandra of Bakla-Candradvlpa. But he was a great-grand-son of 
king Paramananda, the poet’s contemporary, and son-in-law of Maha- 
raja Pratapaditya, who was two generations later than the poet. So 
this Ramacandra of Bakla. canot be the patron of the poet. We, how- 
ever, find that at about this time there were two kings of the name 
Ramacandra in Orissa. One was the elder son of Mukundadeva Hari- 
candana, the last independent Hindu king of Orissa. He was known 
as the Telinga king. The other Ramacandra was of the Bhoi dynasty 
and a rival of the first Ramacandra. 7 Our poet’s patron might have 
been either of these two Ramacandras, more probably the first. 

The political condition of Bengal at this time lends support to our 
surmise. The Sur dynasty ruled in Bengal from 1552 to 1563 A.D. 
Poet’s father Sriharsa ViSvasa Khan, and probably also the poet him- 
self, as his designation Majumdar indicates, served under this Sur 
dynasty. The year 1562 A.D., saw the fall of the Sur dynasty 
and the rise of the Kararani dynasty in Gauda. R. D. Banerji says that 
Mukunda Haricandana of Orissa (1559-68 A.D.) by his “defeat of the 
Musalman army in the campaign for the restoration of Raghu Bhahja 
Chota Raya and the succour to Ibrahim Khan Sur made Sulaiman 
Kararani of Bengal an inveterate enemy” of himself. 8 Our poet was 
partisan of the Sur dynasty, and naturally enough did not find favour 
with the Kararanis. So he went over to the side of Mukundadeva, 
the enemy of the Kararanis. We are tempted to think that not only 
our poet, but king Paramananda also might have fled for a time to 
Orissa. We find that one Paramananda Raya was sent by Mukunda- 
deva as his envoy to tfie court of Akbar. This Paramananda virtually 
became independent, for he had entered into a treaty with a foreign 
power, and was, therefore, anticipating some attack from his overlord. 
He might have gone to Orissa to seek the help of Mukundadeva, against 
Sulaiman Kararani of Gauda, and in undertaking this mission to 
Delhi, he might have had the intention of pushing his own interests, 
too. Whatever that might be, our poet probably took service under 
Mukundadeva, and after his demise in 1568 A.D., he served under 
his son Ramacandra. He must have, therefore, composed his work in 
Orissa some time after 1568 A.D. This might be one of the reasons 
why no copy of this work has up till now been discovered in Bengal. 

Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti, in his Descriptive Catalogue of 


7. History of Orissa, by R. D. Banerji Vol. I., p. 348. 

8. Ibid, p. 343. 


61—15 
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Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, has noticed a 
medical work named Rasendra-cintamani by one Ramacandra Guha. 
The name of Ramacandra is very common, but there may not- be 
many scholars of the name of Ramacandra Guha. But at present we 
have no evidence beyond this similarity of names to connect the two. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 



REVIEWS 


MEGHADUTA (Le Nuage Messager), poeme elegiaque de Kalidasa ; Traduit 
et Annote par R. H. Assier de Pompignan. En Appendice : Rtusamhara 
(Les Saisons), poeme descriptif attribue a Kalidasa. Collection Emile 
Senart; Paris 1938. 

This is the fifth volume of the Collection Emile Senart published by the 
Institut de Civilisation Indienne de VUniversite de Paris , the chief purpose of 
which, to judge by the hitherto published volumes, is to provide the French 
public with the text (and translation) of some of the most important and 
representative but short works of the Sanskrit literature. That the Meghaduta 
should be included in such a collection is obvious. Mr. Pompignan has wisely 
refrained from indulging in fruitless speculations on the familiar problems 
attaching to the Meghaduta which will perhaps never be satisfactorily solved. 
But he has rightly mentioned the chief problems in his short Introduction* 
There are some typographical mistakes in the transcribed text, and the transla- 
tion, though correct, sounds rather flat. Surely a translation of the Meghaduta 
in the infinitely subtle French language should have been more poetic. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


VARANGACARITAM of Jata-Sirhhanandin, edited for the first time by Prof. 

A. N. Upadhye, M.A., Manikyacandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala No. 

40; Bombay, 1938. 

It is not everyday that a reviewer has the opportunity to comment on a 
work of this kind—a work whcfse place in the history of Sanskrit literature is 
assured the very day it sees the light of day. The erudite editor is to be 
congratulated on the successful termination of his arduous task. The Varariga- 
carita is a didactic Mahakavya in thirty-one cantos by the Jaina Jatasimha- 
nandin who should have lived in the eighth century A.D. at the latest as the 
learned editor has conclusively proved. Following— consciously or uncons- 
ciously . in the foot-teps of Asvaghosa, Simhanandin has tried to present in a 
popular form the abstruse doctrines of the Jaina philosophy with the story of a 
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popular hero as the background. But the hero is thrust so far baeklthat whole 
Cantos do not even mention him : it is quite evident that Simhanandin was 
interested more in Jaina dogmatics than in Kavya. But the philosophical 
discussions are carried on in the true Jaina spirit of Anekantavada : everything 
is criticised, but nothing is condemned downright, for to the Jaina untruth 
is but misconception. From a purely literary point o£ view too the Varanga- 
carita can hold its own against many well-known Sanskrit Kavyas, though the 
whole plan of the work is unmistakably like that of a Purana. Thus we have 
in the Varahgacarita a didactic Mahakavya by a Jaina erudite written after 
Puranic models. As to be expected, the language of Simhanandin is often 
unorthodox, showing Prakritic learnings. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


RGVEDAVYaKHYA Madhavakrta, edited by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 

D.Phil. (Oxon.); Adyar Library, 1939. 

The editor says at the end of his short preface : “Until some more manus- 
cripts of the work become available, it is not possible to give a good edition 
of the work.” This shows that Dr. Kunhan Raja considers this to be a bad 
edition. But can the senseless print of a hopelessly corrupt manuscript claim 
to be any edition at all? One can hardly find two consecutive coherent sen- 
tences in any part of this corrupt commentary printed with extreme unction. 
It is difficult to believe one’s own eyes when one reads, for instance:— 

*TT I ^ ^ft l gfe^left I etc. ( p. 13 ), 

This stuff we have for 472 pages I. Surely an editor has every right to rush to 
print if publishers are willing to pay, but in cases like this he should at least 
be more liberal with Dr. Raja’s abnegatory confession : “the entire passage is 
unintelligible/’ 


Batakrishna Ghosh, 
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DIE LEGENDEN DES NA. RO. PA von Albert Griinwedel ; Otto Harrassowitz ; 

Leipzig, 1933. 

This is a strange Tibetan text on necromancy edited with the thoroughness 
of scholarship guaranteed by the name of Griinwedel, the highest authority on 
Lamaism. Only a Tibetologist can appreciate and fittingly review this book, 
the importance of which will be understood from the fact that the author’s chief 
thesis Is to show that northern Buddhism was influenced by doctrines of Mani- 
chaean mysteries. To judge by the parallel German translation, however, the 
Legends of Na, ro. pa seems to be a weird tale of extravagant fancy, penetrated 
by the sordid mysticism of Vajrayana. The whole Tibetan text is given in 
transcription, and there is a valuable glossary. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


LE CADUCEE ET LA SYMBOLIQUE DRAVIDIENNE INDO-MEDITER- 
RANEENNE, de l’arbre, de la pierre, du serpent et de la deesse-mere, par 
J. Boulnois, avec preface de G. Jouveau-Dubreuil ; Adrien-Maisonneuve ; 
Paris, 1939. 

The Courageous author of this little book of 171 pages has tried to esta- 
blish on ethnological grounds the prehistoric existence of a Dravido-Mediter- 
ranean Culture. Androgynic symbolism of every sort, as well the cult of the 
mother goddess in relation to tree and serpent worship, is traced by the author 
back to this hypothetical culture, the elements of which are found in identical 
combinations in his opinion in all the countries from India to the Mediterranean 
including Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt and even interior Africa. But the author, 
who is an amateur ethnologist, wisely admits that these similarities might after 
all indicate nothing more than the same stage of primitive culture at a certain 
time in all these countries, though isolated relics of it have survived to the pre- 
sent day in each of them. 


Batakrisiina Ghosh. 
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EARLY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDENCE, by Durga N. Bhagvat, M.A., pub- 
lishers : Oriental Book Agency, Poona ; Introduction -f-pp. 190-fBiblio- 
graphy-j-Index. 

A word of welcome must be offered on the appearance of this little book 
by Miss Durga N. Bhagvat, quite a new comer to the field Buddhistic studies, 
yet whose writing brings to bear ample proof of her turning to be an excellent 
Pali scholar, if placed under agreeable circumstances. 

The pages, well documented, deal with the body of the Vinaya injunctions 
and prohibitions meant for the guidance of the members of the Sathgha, and 
are divided into nine chapters of which the first is a discourse on Early Monachism 
and the last treats of Woman under the Vinaya, the other chapters mostly apper- 
taining to a critical study of the Vinaya laws from various points of view, such 
as their origin, nature, evolution, promulgation, etc. The legal aspects of the 
religion of the Buddha have indeed a great value of their own, and we must 
agree with the authoress when she says, “it is the laws that chiefly regulated 
the life of the inmates of the fraternity. And unless the laws are properly under- 
stood the study of Buddhist monachism will remain incomplete.” Miss Bhagvat, 
however, modestly denies all claim for her book to be a comprehensive one. 
But the very efforts towards condensing facts by eliminating unnecessary and 
tedious details have rendered the perusal of the book, almost a pioneer of its kind, 
all the more interesting. Most entertaining is the last chapter which contains 
much that is informative regarding the Bhiksums. 

It is Dr. E. J. Thomas who has written the Foreword of the work, which 
deserves to be in the hands of all lovers of the history of Buddhism. 


N. N. Das Gupta.. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras , Vol. IV pt . 2, 1939-40. 
Women characters in Kalidasa’s Dramas by V. Raghavan. 

The Development of the Telugu Language by K. Ramakrishnaiya. 

Jaina Tradition in Telugu by S. Lakshmipathi Sastri. 

Hindi, High Hindi, Urdu, Dakhni, Hindustani by S. M. Husayn Nainar. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol . XX , Pts . III-IV, 
April— July, 1939. 

The Kinship Usages and the Family Organisation in Rgveda and Atharva- 
veda by Mrs. I. Karve. 

The Asvalyayana-Mantra-Sarhhxta by V. M. Apte, 

The Script of Mohenjo Daro and Easter Island by N. M. Billimoria. 

New lines of Investigation in Indian Linguistic by S. M. Katre. 

New Light on the Vedic God-Savitr by R. N. Dandekar. 

Lahkavatarasutra on Non- Vegetarian Diet by P. C. Divanji 
Bharatiya Vidyd , Vol 7 , Pt . II, May , 1940. 

On the Life of Buddhaghosa by D. Kosambi, 

A New Approach to the Study of Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan by S. 
M. Katre. 

From Rama Jamadagnya to Janamejaya Pariksita by K. M. Munshi. 
Career of Ranjit Singh and its Effect on Indian Politics by G. S. Sardesai. 
The Platonic Concept of Justice compared with the Hindu Concept of 
Dharma by B. Chand. 

Characteristics of Jinism by A. S. Gopani, 

Historical Data in Bhasa by A. D. Pusalker. 

The Ninth Mandala of the Rgveda by M. Patel. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol XXV, Pt . II, April, 1939. 

Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta : the year 5 by A. Ghosh. 

A Copper-plate Grant of Mummuniraja : Saka 971 by S. C. Upadhaya. 
Tiruppuvanam Plates of Jatavarman Kulasekhara I by K. V. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer. 

Indian Art and Letters, Vol XIV, No . I, First Issue for 1940. 

Graeco Buddhist Art in the Swat Valley by P. R. T. Wright. 

An Artist’s Impressions of the Caves and Temples of Badami by M. Milward. 
Asoka, Heir of “the Way” by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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Jaina Antiquary, Vol. VI, No. I, June, 1940. 

Jaina Literature in Tamil by A. Chakravarti. 

Asoka and Jainism by K. P. Jain. 

Bahubali Go inmates vara by K. P. Mitra. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX , Pt. I, April, 1940. 

The Intervening Age between Parik$it and Nanda by D. S. Triveda. 
Beginning o£ Chandragupta Maurya’s reign by H. C. Seth. 

Chandragupta the Great by P. S. Telang. 

The Eran Inscription of Samudragupta by Jagannatli. 

The Identification of King Kanishka of the Ara Inscription of the year 41 
by B. N. Puri. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XIII, Pt. IV, October-December, 1939. 
Kasyapadharmasastra by T. R. Chintamani. 

Notes on the Ancient Political Geography of South India by Venkatara- 
manayya. 

Priority of the Yogavasistha to Sankara by Svami Bhumanand. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. IX, No. 3, June, 1940. 

Nathamuni : His Life and Times by R. Ramanujachari. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 49, No. x. March, 1940. 

Tuamotuan Concepts of Creation by K. P. Emory. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 1, 1939. 
Reconstruction of Andhra Chronology by G. S. Bose. 

Conquest of Sholapur by Burhan Nizam Shah I (9x4-961 A.H., 1508-1553 
A.D.) as described by Shah Tahir by M. H. Hosain. 

The Nagas in the 3rd.-4th. Centuries A.D. by A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. IX. (New Series), Pt. 1, July, 1940. 
Imperial Mughal Farmans in Gujarat by M. S. Commissariat. 

The Influence of Heredity and Social Environment on Binet I. Q. S. of 
Indian Children by V. V. Kamat. 

Man in India, Vol. XX, Nos. 1 if 2, March fc June, 1940. 

An Enquiry into the Racial Elements in Beluchistan, Afghanistan & the 
Neighbouring Areas of the Hindukush by B. N. Datta. 

New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, No. 12, March, 1940. 

Two Sanskrit Chinese Lexicons of the 7th.-8th. Centuries and Some Aspects 
of Indo-Aryan Linguistics by S. K. Chatter ji. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXXI, No. i, New Series, 
July, 1940. 

The History of the Visnukundins by K. S. Vaidyanathan. 

A Note on the Bana and Pallava Relationships in C. A.D. 1200-1280 by K. 
S. Vaidyanathan. 


Published by Satis Cliandra Seal, M.A., B.I/.. 170, IVIaniktala Street, Calcutta, and 
Printed by G, C, Sen, B. Cotn M The Sree Bharatee Press, 170, Maniktaia Street, Calcutta, 
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By the death of Professor Paolo Stohr the Italian Branch of the Indian 

Research. Institute has suffered a grave loss. Though aged only 33 he had 

made active advances in the study of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. Pos- 
sessed of an unusual capacity for obstruction and of a fine scholarly instinct, 
he would doubtless have contributed ably to the Indian studies he loved. His 
charming personality and transparent honesty of purpose claimed the admiration 
of all who knew him. His activities on behalf of the Italian Branch of the 
Indian Research Institute were endless ; he was a Member of the Institute, and 
wrote many papers for publication in the Rivista di Indologio . Personally he 
was the kindest of men, and no trouble was too great for him to take in helping 
those who appealed to his wide knowledge of classical languages. 

His MSS. will be published in the Rivista di Indologid . Our deep sympathy 
goes to his mother and brother. 

E, G. Carpani 



LATE RAI KANAK LAL BARUA BAHADUR, C.I.E. 

Rai Kanak Lai Barua Bahadur came down to Calcutta to attend the Third 
Session of the History Congress, never to go back to Assam, his native province. 
With his death, which occured at his residence at Calcutta, North-eastern India 
has lost a profound scholar, who in spite of the burden of his official and other 
duties managed to devote much of his time to study and research work with 
passionate zeal. His valuable contributions to his Journal, and to the Journal 
of the Assam Research Society (of which he was the editor) and other periodicals, 
together with his monumental work, Early History of Kamarupa, had won for 
him a high praise which he fully deserved, and amongst scholars of Assam 
there are few whose names shine in brighter splendour than his. May his soul 
rest in peace in Heaven 1 


Nalini Nath Das Gupta 



( iii ) 

LATE PANDIT AMULYA CHARAN VIDYABHOSANA. 


By the passing away of Pandit Amulya Charan Vidyabhusana, the scholarly 
world of Bengal has sustained an irrepairable loss. A man of varied 
attainments and great capacity, he was known to be a prodigy of learn- 
ing even when he was comparatively young in age, and he retained to the end 
his zeal for work and thirst for knowledge. He led a quiet and peaceful life 
of a true scholar and of a true Vaisnava, and whenever his numerous 
friends and students approached him for help, guidance and advice, he never 
hesitated to place at their disposal his rich and plenty store of knowledge. If 
Providence would have spared his life a few years more, he would Jiave died 
with the satisfaction that he had achieved to some extent '"the goal 
of his life, viz. the completion of a most comprehensive and up-to-date encyclo- 
paedia in Bengali. 

Peace be with his soul ! 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta 





LAGHUMANASAM 

By 

MUNJALACaRYYA 

With English Translation , Notes and Illustrations 
By N. K. Majumder, M.A. 


In India die Science which is based on the luminous celestial 
objects (stars, planets, etc.) is called the J oytis-sastra. This is broadly 
divided into two parts— Ganita (or mathematical, which, in modern 
language, is Astronomy) and Phalita (dealing with the effects on 
human destinies of the stars, planets, etc. and their movements, termed 
Astrology in modern nomenclature). Their common name is Jyotisa. 

Ganita Jyotisa (Astronomy) is divided into (i) Siddhanta , (ii) 
Tantra, and (iii) Karana. In the Siddhanta the calculations start from 
the beginning of the “creation" ( Kalpadi ); the Tantra reckons time 
from the beginning of the Kaliyuga ( Kalyadi ) or 3,102 B.G. ; and the 
Karana from any subsequent specified Epoch.* According to another 
view, the Siddhanta deals with the theory on which the astronomical 
calculations are based, together with their rationale ; while the Karana 
gives practical, brief and convenient methods of calculation, without 
any rationale or theory on which such calculations are based. The 
Tantra , according to this view, is another name for Ganita Jyotisa. 


* See P. C. Sen Gupta, Khandakhadyaka, Chapter I, p. 1 . Compare also 
Siddha?ita-$iromani , Madhyamadhik&raJW . 6 : 


JTFTST^: SJWT- 

fgsrr =5 nftrici* sraarecror 1 
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Also Sripati’s Sidhanta-Sekhara, Sadhanddhyaya, V. 3 : 
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The Siddhdnta is again divided into two parts 

(a) Grahaganita, dealing with theoretical rules of calculation, 
and (b) Golaganita, dealing with, their rationale. 

The Phalita Jyotisa is divided into two parts (i) Hora and (ii) 
Sarhhita.. The Hora deals with the determination of good and evil 
effects of celestial objects on the destinies of individuals, while the 
Sarhhita deals with such effects on the destinies of a society or a country. 
The subjects treated of in Varaha’s Brhat-Samhita gives an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of the Samhita. 

The Laghumanasa is a Karana (giving methods of practical as- 
tronomical calculations), ascribed to Muhjdldcaryya. As its name 
implies, it gives methods by which mental calculations can be made 
briefly- and quickly. 

The treatise consists of 60 SI okas (Verses), but there is no mention 
of the name of the author in any of these Slokas. The name is gathered 
from the colophon of some of the Manuscripts : 

(Here ends the Section called Sringonnati in the Karana named 
Lahumanasa compiled by Muhjalabhatta). Acaryya is a common title 
of Astronomers and Astrologers in India. One of the commentators, 
Yallaya, who seems to belong to the 15th Century A.D., gives the name 
as Mahjuldcdryya ; his reasons are that the Sun is called Mahjula in the 
locality where Mahjuldcdryya lived, and, as Mahjulacaryya was as 
famous as the Sun, he was called Mahjuldcdryya. We have used the 
first name as it is more frequently met with in the writings of other 
authors. 

The treatise is divided into 8 Sections 

I. Madhyamadhikara 

II. Spastaddhikara, 

III. Tithyadhikara, 

IV. Triprasnadhikara , 

V. Grahayutyadhikdra, 

VI. Suryyagrahanadhikara , 

VII. Candragrahanadhikara , and 

VIII. Sringonnatyadhikara. 

From certain passages (See Notes under Verse 2) quoted by the 
commentator, Prasastidhara, from another treatise of Muhjdla, said to 
be Brhanmanasa , it seems that Muhjdla flourished about 854 Saha 
(932 A.D.). 

A number of Manuscripts of Laghumanasa were procured in 1920 
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by the late Sir Asutosh Moolcerjee for the Calcutta University from 
Cochin, Travancore and Madras. The present Text has been collated 
from the.se Manuscripts with the help of Pundit Babua Misra, Jyotisd- 
caryya, of the Calcutta University. 


Section I —Madhyamddhikara 
(Dealing with Mean Motions of Planets) 

Introduction— 


I 

II 

prakasadityavat khyato bharadvajo dvijottamah j 
laghvapurvasphutopayam vaksye’nyallaghumdnasam j| 1 || 

1. I, belonging to the Bharadwaja Kula, the best amongst Brah- 
manas, famous as the Sun in (the pattana of) Prcikasa, state another 
(treatise), Laghumdnasa, giving brief and unprecedented methods of 
determining the true places (of the planets). 

Notes .— The author, as already mentioned, does not state his name. 
The name is gathered from the colophon and from the commentators. 

The word “anyat” means another. This treatise is thus “another” 
treatise, indicating that Munjdla was the author of another and previous 
treatise on the subject, which, by comparison with this brief treatise 
suitable for light mental calculations, is designated by one of the com- 
mentators, Prasastidhara, as Brhanmanasam. 

The methods given in the Treatise are brief no doubt, and on that 
account naturally lead to very rough results, but they serve practi cal 
purposes for short periods (not exceeding one hundred years according 
to another commentator, Y allay a). 

Prasastidhara states in his Introduction to the Commentary of 
Laghumdnasa— 



SST* SIT Etwt | 

a 
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which shows his estimate of the Treatise. It is brief in 
contents (< alpa ), but great in import ( analpam ); the calculations are 
made without effort ( prayasa-rahitam ); it is quite lucid and comprehen- 
sive; and the positions calculated according to the Rules given in the 
Treatise coincide with the observed positions. 

The knowledge of elements at the Epoch, which are essential for 
subsequent calculations— 



ir ii 


Caitrad.au vdrasamkrantitithyarkenduccakadhruvan j 
jndtvdnydrhscdrkavarsdddvajanma ganayettatah || 2 || 

2. Having known (a) the day of the week, ( b ) the tithi of the 
(next) Samkranti (the sun’s passing from one sign into another), and 
(c) the Dhruvas (correct positions) of the sun, the moon and their 
uccas ( Apoges ), at the commencement of the (lunar) month Caitra, 
and (d) the other elements at the commencement of the (next) solar 
year, one makes calculations for ever from that date (or from those 
elements). 

Notes.— (a) From the following passages quoted by Prasastidhara, 
possibly from the Brhanmdnasa of Munjdla, the following elements 
seem to have been taken by Munjdla in 854 Saka (932 A.D.):— 


( u ^ 1 IV 1 (tt*r i ) n 

^Trfjrqi^iyi ^g<,qr: ( ) qqdRrJ e^STT: ( 6* Ro' ) I 

( ^3° ) ( 3^0 • ) fgqrojqr ( ) 

S5Ttf% ( <10° ) ( RW ) II 

g^^fcraif^r ( h «cr rv l °' ) (ani^viw') 

( 0 *t 1 <i° r' ) 1 y \\\' ) l 

ntsif^ifddwi: ( * Kf Rd- 1 at' ) 11 

^if^fdf^raSRn: SJSfiT ( \'<i ) ( <1 5CT I t°l ) 50ITJ I 

W ( # ) *w ( H ) 93 ( * ) *s..( % ) ) sr^Tgcn Dwawrt it 
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<rar$j%fasET ( v mo' ) ^f^r: | 


5Tr5pf’ 





TOfaft wP# ( *9) sraf § shfraferfa? ^rr^ii 


(i) Chaitradi— 


(1) Saturday, Noon ; 

(2) (Next) Sarhkranti Tithi 14 ; 

(3) Sun (Longitude) : 11 

signs 

16 

deg. 

12 

min. 

(4) Moon ( Do. ) 11 

» 

18 

99 

22 

99 

(5) Mandocca of Sun : 78°= 2 

99 

18 

99 

O 

99 

(6) Mandocca of Moon : 0 

99 

7 

99 

20 

99 

(7) Mars ( Mandocca ) : 127°= 4 

>9 

7 

39 

O 

99 

(8) Mercury (Do.) : 220°= 7 

99 

10 

39 

0 

9 9 

( 9 ) Jupiter (Do.) : 172°= 5 

>3 

22 

99 

O 

99 

(10) Venus (Do.) : 8o°=: 2 

99 

20 

93 

O 

99 

(11) Saturn_ (Do.).* 247°= 8 

99 

7 

93 

O 

99 

(ii) Varsadi— 

(12) Mars (Longitude) 2 

99 

26 

99 

O 

3 9 

(13) Mercury (Sig.) (Do.) : 4 

99 

26 

99 

42 

39 

( x 4 ) Jupiter (Do.) : 0 

99 

8 

99 

9 

99 

(15) Venus (Sig.) (Do.) : 10 

99 

3 

39 

33 

9 9 

(16) Saturn (Do-) : 9 

99 

28 

9 9 

49 

99 

(17) Node of the Moon 8 

99 

9 

if 

S 6 

97 

(18) Do. Mars 0 

93 

4 ° 

97 

0 

99 

(19) Do. Mercury 0 

39 

20 

99 

0 

99 

(20) Do. Jupiter 0 

99 

80 

99 

0 

99 

(21) Do. Venus 0 

93 

60 

9 j 

0 


(22) Do. Saturn 0 

93 

100 

99 

0 

99 

(23) Ayana-calanamsa 0 

99 

6 

99 

50 

39 

Rate of Precession per solar year 0 

99 

0 

99 

1 

99 


From these illustrations from Munjala’s Brhanmanasa, we gather 
the nature of the elements implied in the Sloka. 


The following elements given by Prasastidhara for 880 Saka and 
by Y allay a (another commentator) for 1404 Saka may also be com- 
pared 
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Prasastidhara Yallaya 

for 880 Saka for 1404 §&ka 

Chaitrddi — 

(1) Day of Week Tuesday, Noon Wednesday, Noon 

and Time 


(2) Samkranti Tithi 2 


(3) Sun 

signs. 

deg. 

1 1 

28 

(4) Moon 

0 

22 

(5) Mandocca of 
Sun 

2 

18 

(6) Mandocca of 
Moon 

11 

l6 

('7) Mars 

(Mandocca) 

4 

7 

(8) Mercury 
( Mandocca ) 

7 

10 

(9) Jupiter 

(Mandocca) 

5 

22 

(10) Venus 

(Mandocca) 

2 

20 

(11) Saturn 

- (Mandocca) 

8 

7 

Varsadi— 

(12) Mars 

0 

22 

(13) Mercury 
(Sight a) 

4 

x 1 

(14) Jupiter 

2 

1 1 


1 1 


min. 

signs. 

deg. 

min. 

sec« 

18 

1 1 

*9 

3 1 

30 

17 

XI 

14 

0 

0 

0 


78 



18 

6 

6 

33 

30 

0 


128 



0 


220 



0 


172 



0 


80 



0 


240 



33 * 

0 

26 

0 

28 

3 

1 

4 

52 

11 

*3 

4 

20 

8 

0 


* The following $ l okas are given by Prasastidhara— 

( .0 \ \ \\ ) giraerom ( a i u U ) 

( * U® 1 K \ ) 1 

( * 1 ( <: i \\ \ 11 

( R ) f^TTf^T ( \ I K% us ) til? I 
^ ( ^0 ) srtt^ctT: 11 

STWa^I^t^Wf 5PTT fTT ( « | I 

3^* cR^rf^T ^TT^n 
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15) Venus 


(Sighra) 

0 

8 

22 

10 

22 

26 

0 

(16) Saturn 

(17) Node of 

8 

16 

26 

6 

7 

8 

2 

Moon 

3 

16 

37 

2 

4 

44 

10 

(18) Node of 








Mars 


40 



40 



(19) Node of 








Mercury 


20 



20 



(20) Node of 








Jupiter 


80 



80 



(21) Node of 








Venus 


60 



60 



(22) Node of 








Saturn 


loo 



100 



(23) Ayanacalandrhsa 
Rate of Precession per 

0 

7 

16 


14 

48 

36 

solar year 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

54 

78° for the position 

of 

the Mandocca of 

the 

Sun is 

peculiar 

to 


Aryyabhata only. No other writer gives this value. 

127° for the position of the Mandocca of the Mars is the same as 
given in the Uttara-Khanda-Khadyaka of Brahmagupta. 

172 0 for the position of the Mandocca of Jupiter agrees very closely 
with 17 o° given in the Uttara-Khanda-Khadyaka. 

220° and 8o° for the positions of the Mandoccas of Mercury and 
Venus exactly agree with what are given in the Khanda-Khadyaka and 
in Vardha’s Suryya-Siddhanta. 

247° given by Prasastidhara (or Munjala ) for the position of the 
Mandocca of Saturn may be compared to 240 0 given in the Khanda- 
Khadyaka and in Vardha’s Suryya-Siddhanta, which latter figure agrees 
with 240 0 given by Yallaya (commentator of Langhumdnasa) in 1404 
Salta. 

The following Table compares the positions given by different 
■writers 
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Mercury 

20 

20 


20 

20 

Jupiter 

80 

8o 

"to OJ 

8o 

8o 

Venus 

60 

6o 

o’ 5 

6o 

6o 

Saturn 

100 

10O 

Z 

lOO 

lOO 


As Khanda-Khadyaka is generally based on Aryyabhata’ s elements, 
there are strong reasons for assuming that the calculations of Munjala 
were based on the same elements. 

The positions have been calculated according to Aryyabhata and 
may be compared with the position given by Munjala as follows 


854 Saka 

Munjala 


Aryyabhata 

with Lalla’s corrections 

Chaitradi Sukla— 


signs 

deg. 

min. 

signs 

deg. 

min. sec. 

Sun 

1 1 

16 

12 

11 

16 

11 34 

Moon 

11 

18 

22 

11 

18 

22 

Candrocca 

0 

7 

20 

0 

7 

3 1 

Varsadi— 

Mars 

2 

26 

0 

2 

26 

14 

Mercury (Sig.) 

4 

26 

42 

4 

25 

35 

Jupiter 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

16 

Venus (&g.) 

10 

S 

SB 

10 

3 

8 

Saturn 

9 

28 

49 

9 

28 

1 7 

Node of the Moon 

8 

9 

56 

8 

15 

29 
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By the term Aryyabhata ” in the last column of the preceding page 
is meant “Calculated according to Aryyabhata ” 

To calculate Dvyugana — 



?yrnt snmsms; 11 t? ii 

dhruvadabdagano dig-ghnah svakiyastdmsasamyutah | 
samkrantitithiyukto’ dhah svasastyarhsavivarjitah ||3j| 
trimsacchinnavasesona scaitraditithivir yutah | 
trigundbda-gatartuno dvyugano dhruvavasardt ||4|| 

3-4. Take the number of solar years (elapsed) from the 
Epoch; multiply the number by 10; add 1 /8th of the product to 
itself; add the number of the Samkrdnti Tithi (at the Epoch); place 
the result (say, A) below ; deduct from this lower figure its Goth part, 
and divide the difference by 30 ; the remainder left is to be deducted 
from the result (A) placed above ; add the number of tit his from 
the commencement of the lunar month Caitra (of the current year); 
deduct three times the number of (solar sidereal) years (elapsed 
from the Epoch), and also the number of seasons elapsed (from the 
commencement of the current Caitradi year); the (final) result is 
(technically called) Dvyugana. 

Notes.— (1) The terms Ahargana and Dvyugana literally 
mean the number of days (ahordlras) and have been used synony- 
mously by other writers (e.g. Bhaskardcdryya). Bhdskaracaryya seems 
to have used the latter term ( Dvyugana ) in a wider sense (as in 
ffSTh ), namely, the number of times that a planet comes in con- 
junction with the observer within a specified period ; and, in this 
sense, ahargana is only Sun’s dvyugana. But Munjala here uses the term 
dvyugana in a special technical sense ; dvyugana, according to him, is 
ahargana less 357 days multiplied by the number of years elapsed from 
the Epoch. 
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(2) Illustration To find the Dvyugana on 880 Saha, Caitrd- 
di, from 854 Saka , Caitradi. 

Here the number of (solar sidereal) years is 26. 

The working is as follows : — 

Number of Years multiplied by 10 =26x10 =260 

Add 1/ 8th of the product =260/8 -j-32 

Add Samkrdnti Tithi (at Epoch) -j-14 


Result 

= 306 

Place result (A) below 

306 

Deduct 60th part 

- 5 


301 

Dividing by 30, Remainder 

1 

Deduct this Remainder from result 

(A) placed above — 1 


(A) 


3°5 

Add number of Tithis from Caitradi , 

880 Saka + 0 


3°5 

Deduct the number of years multiplied 

by 3 =26 x 3 — 78 


227 

Deduct number of seasons elapsed from 

Caitradi 880 Saka — o 


Final result = Dvyu-gana = 227 


Dividing by 7 , the Remainder is 3, which gives the day of the Week. 
As the Caitradi of 854 Saka was Saturday, the Caitradi of 880 
Saka is therefore Tuesday. 

All this agrees with the figures given by Prasastidhara. 

(3). The Formula is 
Dvyugana = 10 y 4- ~- + t s — R 
+ ta -3 y-S, 

where y = number of years elapsed from Epoch, 
t s = Samkrantitithi of Epoch, 

td = desired tithi, i.e., number of tithis elapsed from 
Caitradi of current year, 

S = number of seasons elapsed from Caitradi of current year, 
and 
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R = Adhisesa given by 

(lOy+^ + ts ) (l-^-) = 30k+R. 

( 4 ) Rationale The calculations are based on a lunar year of 
554 days and a solar sideral year of 365^ days. 

In 354 days there are therefore 12 x 30 or 360 tithis. In each 
solar sidereal year of 365^ days, there are (365^ — 354) or 
11J (or, 104-ifl ) additional tithis. 

This is multiplied by the number of years elapsed to get the total 
number of such additional tithis (i.e., omitting complete lunar years) 
from Varsadi of Epoch to Varsadi of current year. The number of Sarii- 
kranti Tithis at Varsadi of Epoch added to the total number of tithis 
calculated above gives the total number of additional tithis from 
Caitradi of Epoch to Varsadi of current year. The total number 
thus found is reduced to sdvana days by deducting its 60th part from 
itself ; this is based on the assumption that 354 days are equal to 360 
tithis. If the number of sdvana days thus obtained is divided by 30, 
the quotient (which is not used in the calculations) gives the number 
of adhimdsas (intercalary months) for the years elapsed from the Epoch, 
and the remainder gives the Adhisesa or lunar tithis from Caitradi to 
Varsadi of current year. 

Deducting this number of Adhisesas from die additional lunar 
tithis found before, the number of additional days (i.e. omitting 354 
days for each year) from Caitradi of Epoch to Caitradi (instead of 
Varsadi) of Current Year is obtained. 

From this number of additional days are deducted 3 days for each 
year, to make the group of omitted days per year equal to 357, a multi- 
ple of 7. 

The number of tithis elapsed from the Caitradi of the current 
year is added, and this is converted to sdvana days by deducting the 
number of seasons, i.e. by deducting 1 day for every 2 months or 60 
tithis. 

The result is named Dvyugana , to distinguish it from Ahargana. 
Ahargana is thus equal to Dvyugana plus 357 days multiplied by the 
number of years elapsed from the Epoch. 

The difference between Ahargana and Dvyugana being a multi- 
ple of 7 (because 357 is a multiple of 7), Ahargana and Dvyugana will 
leave the same remainder when divided by 7. As this remainder deter- 
mines the day of the week (Sunday, Monday, etc.), calculation by 
Dvyugana will give the same day of the week as that by Ahargana. 

In the Illustration given above, the Ahargana (Khandakhadyaka) 
from Caitradi 854 Saha to Caitradi 880 Saka is 9509, which is the 
sum of 227 (Dvyugatia) and 357 x 26 (i.e. 357 days for each of 26 years 
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elapsed from Epoch). 9509 and 227 both leave the same remainder 3 
when divided by 7 ; as the begining of the Epoch was on a Saturday, 
the remainder 3 indicates Tuesday for Caitradi 880 Sdka bybotKthe 
calculations. 

(5) The object of Indian Astronomy is to calculate and predict 
true places and motions of the celestial objects, particularly of the 
Sun, the Moon and the other Planets, at any desired instant of time, 
so that the calculated or predicted position may coincide with the 
observed position at the instant. 

The usual method is to determine the mean motions or displace- 
ments of the Planets from a certain Epoch, and then to apply to such 
mean positions one or more corrections, called Equations ; the mean 
positions corrected by the Equations are expected to give the true 
positions as observed. 

The corrections are based upon the eccentric and epicyclic theo- 
ries of planetary motion, and will be discussed in the next Section. 
The object of this Section is to determine the mean motions from the 
Epoch. 

If the Epoch be such that the longitude of every Planet at the 
Epoch is o, the mean motions calculated for the period from the Epoch 
to the desired time will give the mean positions or mean longitudes 
of the Planets at the time. 

The beginning of the astronomical Mahayuga or of Kalpa is 
considered to be such an Epoch, namely, where the mean longitude of 
every planet is assumed to be o. According to Aryyabhata, at the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga (6 A.M., 18 February, 3102 B.C.) the mean 
longitude of Candrocca (Apogee of the Moon) is 9 signs and that of the 
Moon’s Node 6 signs, while the mean longitudes of all other planets 
are o. 

If, however, any later date (i.e. later than the beginning of the 
astronomical Kaliyuga, 3 102 B.C.) be adopted as the Epoch, the assump- 
tion that the longitude of every or any Planet would be o at any such 
Epoch would not be justified, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
calculate and state the longitudes of the Planets (called Dhruvas or 
Constants) at such an Epoch as the basis of subsequent calculations. 
The mean motions are then calculated from the Epoch up to the 
desired time, and added to the fixed longitudes calculated or stated for 
the Epoch, to give the mean longitudes of the Planets at the desired 
time. 

The number of revolutions of each Planet for a number of sidereal 
years (equivalent to the revolutions of the Sun) in a Yuga or a Maha- 
yuga (4. times or 10 times the Kali Yuga) or a Kalpa (1,000 times a 
Mahayuga) are given by every Author of a Siddhanta, e.g. Aryyabhata, 
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Brahmagupta, Sripati, Bhdskardcaryya , etc. The number of natural 
or sdvana days (called Ahoratras) in such a Yuga, a Mahayuga or a 
Kailpa are also given. 

The method of determining the mean motions of the Planets 
from the Epoch selected then reduces itself to determining the number 
of sdvana days (Ahoratras) elapsed from the Epoch, called Ahargana, 
multiplying the revolutions of each Planet in a Yuga or Mahayuga or 
Kalpa by the Ahargana so calculated, and dividing the product by the 
number of sdvana days ( Ahoratras ) in the Yuga or Mahayuga or 
Kalpa as the case may be. The following illustration for the mean 
motion of the Sun will explain the working 

In the Kaliyuga In a Mahayuga In a Kalpa 
According to Bhdskara — 

Revolutions of the 

Sun 4,32,000 43,20,000 43,20,000,000 

Number of Days or 

Ahoratras 15,77,91,645 1,57,79,16,450 15,77,91,64,50,000 

If the Aharganas calculated from the beginning of Yuga , a Maha- 
yuga, or a Kalpa be respectively Ai , A 2 , A 3 , the mean motion of the 
Sun during the period of the Ahargana is given by 

Ai x 4,32,000 A 2 x 43,20,000 As x 43,20,000,000 

15,77,91,645 or 1,57,79,16,450 ° r 1 5777,91 (64, 50.000. 

The calculations are simplified by calculating the Ahargana from 
a more recent Epoch than the beginning of the Yuga or Mahayuga 
or Kalpa , and replacing Ai , A 2 or A 3 by such Ahargana. 

This is done by every Author of a Karana to simplify the calcula- 
tions. The Epoch selected by Munjala, from the Example quoted by 
Prasastidhara, seems to be 854 Saha, although this date is nowhere 
mentioned in the Laghumanasa, probably due to the intention that 
the Epoch may be varied by a future calculator, who may yet apply 
the same methods of calculation as given in the Treatise. 

A further simplification has been introduced by Munjala by 
splitting up the Ahargana into two parts, namely, ( i) a group of 357 
sdvana days (Ahoratras) per Year elapsed from the Epoch, and ( ii ) 
the balance of Ahargana, called Dvyugana. The mean motion of a 
Planet for each of these parts is separately calculated and the two 
added to give the total mean motion of the Planet from the 
Epoch to the desired time. This method has been followed in Verses 
5, 6 and 7 for the determination of the mean motions of the Sun, the 
Moon and the Mandocca of the Moon, 
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To determine the mean motion of the Sun from the Epoch — 

WFTT (V9») I 

im || 

dvyugano’ dho dasaghndbdayutah khagdptavarjitah \ 
astaghndbdonito’ rkamso’ bdastamamsakalanvitah || 5 || 

5. Place the Dvyugana in two places ; add to the one placed 
below 10 times the number of years and divide the sum by 70 ; deduct 
the quotient from the Dvyugana (placed above); deduct from the 
difference 8 times the number of years ; add i/8th of the number of 
years as Raids (minutes); (the result gives the mean displacement or 
motion of) the Sun in amsas (degrees) (from the commencement of 
the Epoch). 

Notes.— (1) Illustration To find the Sun’s mean longitude at 
880 Saha Caitradi. 


signs, deg. 

Add 10 times the number of years to Dvyugana , 

min. 

sec. 

10 x 26+2271=487 

Divide by 70, Quotient is 

6 

67 

0 

Deduct this quotient from 

227 taken as degrees 

227 

0 

0 


— 6 

57 

0 


220 

3 

0 

Also deduct 8x26 degrees 

— 208 

O 

0 


12 

3 

0 

Add 26/8 halos (minutes) 

+ 0 

3 

15 

Sum Displacement from Epoch 

= 12 

6 

15 

Add Longitude of Sun at Epoch 
Longitude of mean Sun at 880 Saka, 

+ 11 16 

12 

0 

Caitradi 

=n 28 

18 

nearly 


as given by Prasastidhara. 

(2) Rationale of the Rule If n— dvyugana and y—abdas, the 
displacement or motion may be expressed by the following formula — 

(x-ffi®- 8y )•+(§)' 

= 5= 0- To )‘-y-(8f )'+(*-)' 
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Now, mean displacement of the Sun 

during 1 day =59 min, 8 sec.= (1 — )• nearly 

This' is multiplied by the Dvyugana to give the displacement in 
the period of the Dvyugana. 

Again, the displacement of the Sun 

during 357 days =ll s 21° 5l' 

= (-) 0 s 8° 8' U" 
which is equal to ( — 8|°+ ^ ) nearly. 

In determining the Dvyugana , a period of 357 days per year was 
omitted, and the Ahargana is Dvyugana plus 357 days multiplied by 
the number of years. 

The displacement due to Ahargana (i.e. the number of days from 
the Epoch to the desired date) is split up into two parts — ( i ) one for 
Dvyugana , which is obtained by multiplying the displacement for a 
day by the Dvyugana , and ( ii ) the other for 357 days of each year 
elapsed from Epoch, which is obtained by multiplying the displacement 
for 357 days by the number of years. The sum of these two parts gives 
the total displacement. 

By the use of this artifice , , Munjala has been able to introduce a 
simplicity in the calculations which is not possible in calculating only 
with the help of Ahargana (which is necessarily a very much larger 
number). 

(3) Compare the mean daily motions of the Sun as given by — 



mm. 

sec. 

Suryyasiddhanta 

59 

8.17 

Siddhanta Siromani 

59 

8.17 

Modern Value 

59 

8.3 


These and subsequent values have been taken from Mr. P. C. 
Sen Gupta’s “Planetary Motion in Hindu Astronomy”. 

To determine the mean motion of the moon from the Epoch— 

fsR <>3) Wt HJTFfr I 

mw M (Rtf) WTTf^Et sreft 11 R II 

visvaghno dvyugano dvistha strighnabdadvyuganonitah ] 
astdhgdptajinaghndbdayulo bhdgddikah sasi ||6|| 

6. Multiply Dvyugana by 13 (visva) and place the product in two 
places; deduct Dvyugana and three times Abdas (years) from the 
product (placed below); divide the difference by 68; add to the pro- 
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duct (placed above) this quotient, as also 24 times the Abdas (number 
of years); (the sum gives the mean displacement or motion of the) 
Moon in degrees etc. (from the Epoch). 

Notes.— ( 1 ) Prasastidhara’s Illustration.— To find the mean 
Moon, when the Dvyugana is 4.92 and Abdas 26. 


sign. 


Multiply Dvyugana by 13 : 
Place it below 
Deduct Dvyugana 492, 
and 3 times Abdas, 3x26 


493 x 13 = 
6,396 

570 


deg. 

6,396 


mm. 


5,826 

Add 5,826/68 or 85° 41T0 Product 
Also add 24 times Abdas, 24X26 

Displacement or motion of Moon 
or, omitting complete revolutions. 
Add Longitude at Caitrddi, 854 Saka 


' C/ . 

desired, omitting complete revolutions 


+ 

4" 


86 

624 


4i 

o 


— 

7> 10 5 

41 

8 

25 

41 

-j- 1 1 

18 

22 

date 

8 

14 

3 


(2) Rationale of the Rule The formula for the displacement 
of the mean Moon, if x be Dvyugana and y Abdas, is-given by 

(sX13+ ** 1, - ( ^ 3 - i : i + 24 y )• 


X 13+ , -2^)*+y(24-i)- 


The mean displacement of the Moon 
during 1 day, as expressed 


deg. 


13- 


68 


— )° = *3 


min. 


10 


sec. 


35 


by the Rule, is (13 

which is multiplied by Dvyugana to give the displacement during 

Dvyugana. 

Again, the mean displacement of the 
Moon during a period of 

357 days is = 23 57 28 


or, 

or, 


24 0 — (o 


52 ) 


(24 — 3/ 68)° nearly. 
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This is multiplied by the number of Abdas (years) to give the 
displacement during the (number of years x 357) days, in res- 
pect of 357 days omitted each year from the Ahargana to arrive 
at 'the Dvyugana. 

This displacement, added to the displacement for the Dvyugana 
found above, gives the total displacement from the Epoch of 
the mean Moon. 

(3) Compare the mean daily motions of the Moon as given by— 



deg. 

min. 

sec. 

Suryyasiddhdnta 

*3 

10 

34-89 

Siddhanta Siromanl 

13 

10 

34.88 

Modern Value 

13 

1 1 

27.6 


To determine the mean motion of the Candrocca from the Epoch— 

srjTift m: u 

(#0) n v n 

dvyugano dvigunabdona scandroccamsa navoddhrtah | 
khavedaghndbdasamyuktah sdstdmsabdakalonitdh || 7 || 

7. Deduct twice the Abdas (years) from Dvyugana ; divide by 9 ; 
add to the quotient the number of Abdas (years) multiplied by 40 ; 
deduct from the sum taken as degrees the Abdas and the 8th part of 
the Abdas as Raids (Minutes); (the result gives the mean displacement 
or motion of the) Candrocca (from the commencement of the Epoch). 

Notes.— (1) Prasastidhara’s Illustration To find the displace- 
ment of the mean Candrocca , when Dvyugana is 227 and Abdas 26. 


Sigi 

1. 

deg. 

min. 

sec, 

Dvyugana (taken as degress) 


227 

0 

0 

Deduct twice the Abdas , 2 x 26 


—52 

0 

0 

Difference 

— 

175 

0 

0 

Dividing by 9, the quotient is 


19 

26 

40 

Add to the quotient 40 x 26 

+ 

1,040 

0 

0 



1,059 

26 

40 

Deduct 26 kalas and 26/8 kalds 

— 

0 

29 

15 

Displacement of mean Candrocca 

— 

1,058 

27 

25 

or, omitting complete revolutions, 

1 1 

8 

27 

25 

Add Longitude at Epoch 

+ 

7 

20 

0 


3 
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Whence, mean Longitude at 

Cailradi, 880 Saha 11 16 17 25 


Prasastidhara gives the result as 11 16 18 


(2) Prasastidhara gives another illustration, with Dvyugana 492 
and Abdas 26. These are the results 

Displacement ... o 8 24 

Mean Longitude ... o 15 44 

(3) Formula : If x be Dvyugana , and y the Abdas , the formula 
may be thus expressed — 

(^)*+( 40 y)*-( y +-| )' 

=(;-)•+! y ( 40 -} ) D — y ( i)'i 

(4) Rationale.— The following seems to be the rationale of the 
Rule- 

Displacement of the Candrocca deg. min. sec. 

during one day ... = o 6 40.88 

= (1/9) degree nearly. 

Displacement during the period of the Dvyugana is obtained by 
multiplying the daily displacement by Dvyugana , which gives 
the first part of the formula. 

Displacement during 357 days =39 4.5 33 

= (4f>- 1 )° — (9/ 8 ) ' nearly. 

Multiplying this by the number of Abdas, we get the Displacement 
for (357 x Abdas) days omitted from the Ahargana in obtain- 
ing the Dvyugana. This is the second part of the formula. 

Adding the two parts, we get the total Displacement or motion 
from the Epoch. 

(4) Compare the mean daily motions of the Candrocca as given 

by- 


min. sec. 

Suryyasiddhanta 6 40.98 

Siddhanta Siromani 6 40.88 

Modern Value 6 34.26 


In Verses 8-10 Munjala gives formulas for finding the mean dis- 
placements or motions of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and 
the Node of the Moon, from that of the Sun. Exactly the same methods 
are used (as alternative methods), and the same formulas given, by 
LaUa in his- S isya-dh i-vrddh, ida } Madhyamadhikara , Verses 50, 51 and 
52 (the printed text of which is faulty and should he corrected). 
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To determine the mean motion of Mars — 

syntrcfct fsft 3T*ri ^ (^) (vh) fai i 

dhruvadyarkat kujo dvdbhydm nrpaghndccesukhesnbhih |7|-| 

7^.. Divide by s the displacement of the (mean) Sun from the 
Epoch ; to this add the same displacement multiplied by 16 and 
divided by 505 ; (the sum gives the mean displacement or motion of) 
Mars (from the Epoch). 

Notes — (1) This half-verse gives a relation between the displace- 
ments of the mean Sun and Mars for any period from the Epoch. If 
the interval be taken as only one day from the Epoch, it gives a rela- 
tion between the daily mean motions of the Sun and Mars, on which 
relation the formula is based. 

(2) In the following Verses, the same method is applied to all 
the remaining planets (Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn), and to 
the Node of the Moon. 

(3) Verse 5 has given the method for calculating the mean dis- 
placement of the Sun. 

(4) Verses 6 and 7 have given formulas for calculating the mean 
displacements of the Moon and the Mandocca of the Moon directly, 
and not from that of the Sun, because these displacements are large 
compared to that of the Sun and a direct calculation gives a better 
result. 

(5) But, according to Munjdla, the displacements of Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and the Node of the Moon, are compar- 
able with that of the Sun, and they are very easily deduced from the 

latter. . 

It is to be noted here that, by Mercury and Venus (the inferior 
planets), their Sighroccas are meant (See Verse 16, second half), and, 
although their displacements or motions are greater than that of the 
Sun, these are much less than those of the Moon and the Nlcindocca of 


the Moon. 

(6) Illustration.— If a, the displacement of the Sun for one day, 
be 59 min. 8 sec., find ( 1 , the displacement of Mars for one day. 


1 ' X 

deg. 

min. 

sec. 

a/2 

nr 

29 

34 

16 a / 505 

== 

1 

52 

Adding, [i 
usual values are — 

— 

3i 

26 

Suryya Siddhdnta 

O 

3 1 

27.29 

Siddhanta Sironiani 

O 

3 i 

26.46 

Modern Value 

O 

3 1 

26.5 
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(7) The formula is, if a and (3 be the displacements of the Sun 
and Mars during the same interval of time from the Epoch, 

(J = a/2 +16.0/505. 

To determine the mean motion of Mercury (Sighrocca)— 

(v$) Tfair $r: ik 11 

saptaghndd rtuvedair jna scaturghnaravina yutah || 8 || 

8. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 7 and divide the 
product by 46; add the quotient to 4 times the displacement of the 
Sun ; (this gives the mean displacement or motion of) Mercury (i.e. 
its Sighrocca , as explained in Verse 16). 

Notes — (1) If a and (3 are the displacements of the Sun and Mer- 
cury ( Sighrocca ), the formula is — 

(J = 4.a+7.a/46. 



deg. 

min. 

sec. 

(2) a, the displacement of the Sun 

during one day, 


59 

8 

4 -a 


236 

32 

7.0/46 


9 

0 

Adding, (3 


245 

32 


or 4 

5 

32 

The usual values are — 

Suryya Siddhanta 

4 

5 

33-37 

Siddhanta Siromani 

4 

5 

32-3 

Modern Value 

4 

5 

32.4 


To determine the mean motion of Jupiter — 

({) ft: i i 

rupaghnad bhaskarair jivo bhughnacca radakhendubhih | 8 £| 


8£. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 1 and divide by 
1 2 ; again multiply the displacement of the Sun by 1 and divide by 
1032; (the sum of the two quotients gives the mean displacement or 
or motion of) Jupiter. 

Notes.— (1) Formula: If a and (3 are the displacements of the 
Sun and Jupiter, p=i. a /i2-f 1. a/ 1032. 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relationship between the daily 
motions of the Sun and Jupiter, and thus it will be true for any period 
elapsed from the Epoch. 
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(3) Illustration.— 


a, the displacement of the Sun 

min. 

sec. 

during one day .... 

= 59 

8 

d/1.2 

= 4 

55- 6 

a/1032 

= 0 

3-4 

Adding, (1 

= 4 

59 

The usual values are — 

Suryya Siddhdnta 

4 

59-14 

Siddhdnta Siromam 

4 

59- 1 5 

Modern Value 

4 

59- 1 


To determine the mean motion o£ Venus (Sighrocca )— 

(^) fwl • $*($<>) fa 11 <*, 11 

digghnat sadhhih sito digghnat trijinamsena varjitah ||g|| 

9. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 10 and divide the 
product by 6; again multiply the displacement of the sun by 10 and 
divide the product by 243; and deduct the latter quotient from the 
former ; (the difference gives the mean displacement or motion of) 
Venus (i.e. its Sighrocca, as indicated by Verse 16). 

Notes.— (1) Formula : If a and (3 be the displacements of the 
Sun and Venus (Sigrocca), (}=io.a/6— 10. a/243. 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relation between the daily motions 
of the Sun and Venus (Sighrocca). 

(3) Illustration.— 


a, the displacement of the Sun 

deg. mi n. 

sec. 

during one day 

— 59 

8 

io.a/6 

= 98 

33 

Deducting io.a/243 

= 2 

23 


= 96 

10 

The usual values are — 

or 1 36 

10 

Suryya Siddhdnta 

1 36 

7- 73 

Siddhdnta Siromam 

1 36 

7-78 

Modern Value 

1 36 

7-7 
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To determine the mean motion of Saturn — 

(?) p m wfik (^) i ^ i 

sadgundd ayutendrki scandraghnacca khavahnibhih |g|-| 

9^-. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 6 and divide the 
product by io,ooo; again multiply the displacement of the Sun by i 
and divide by 30; (the sum of the two quotients gives the mean dis- 
placement or motion of) Saturn. 

Notes.— (1) If a and (i be the displacements of the Sun and 
Saturn during any period, the formula says that — 

(3=6, a/ 1 0,000 + i.a/30. 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relation between the daily motions 
of the Sun and Saturn. 

(3) Illustration,— 



mm. 

sec. 

a, the displacement of the Sun 

during one day 

= 59 

8 

a/30 

... = 1 

58.27 

6. a/ 10,000 

= 0 

2.1 1 

Adding, (J 

= 2 

0.38 

The usual values are — 

Suryya Sidclhdnta 

0 

o-39 

Siddhdnta Siromani 

2" 

0.38 

Modern Value 

2 

O.g 


To determine the mean motion of the Node of the Moon — 

?r ( r °) n ?=> u 

nakhaih pancdnganetraisca candrapato vilomagah | [ 1 o| | 


10. Divide the displacement of the Sun by 20; again divide the 
displacement by 265; (the sum of the two quotients gives the mean 
displacement or motion of the) Node of the Moon, which (displace- 
ment) is retrograde. 

Here ends the section dealing with mean motions^ 
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Notes — (1) Formula : If a and (3 are the displacements of the 
Sun and the Node of the Moon respectively, then (3=a/20-|- a/265 

(2) . Rationale.— This is the relation between their daily motions. 

(3) ' Illustration.— 


a, the displacement of the Sun 

mm. 

sec. 

during one day 

= 59 

8 

a/20 

— 2 

57-4 

a/265 

~ 0 

134 

Adding, (1 

= 3 

10.8 

The usual Values are — 

Siiryya Siddhanta 

3 

10.75 

Siddhanta siromam 

3 

10.8 

Modern Value 

3 

10.64 


(4) The Verses 5-10 may be thus summarised 

(A) If x be the Dvyugana calculated for the desired date and y 
(he number of years elapsed from the Epoch, the following Displace- 
ments are very quickly calculated in terms of these turn variables : — 

(a) Displacement of (mean) Sun 

=x(l~hr )°-y. + 

(b) Displacement of (mean) Moon 

= x(13+Af§i)° + y(24--/ s -) 0 

(c) Displacement of (mean) Mandocca of the Moon 

=(! )°+y( 40 -f) 0 - y(#r 

(B) If a be the Displacement of the Sun, and (3 the Displacement 
of the Planet (Mars, Mercury. Jupiter, Venus, Saturn) or the Node of 
the Moon from the Epoch, the latter Displacements are thus expressed 
in terms of the Displacement of the Sun from the Epoch — 


Displacements of — 

(a) Mars 

ft- « + 16“ 

H 2 505 

(b) Mercury (Sighrocca) . . . 

4“ + 7 - 
1 46 

(c) Jupiter 

Sri + JL_ 
^ 12 1032 
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(d) 

Venus (Sighrocca) 

0 — 10« ^ 10« 
H 6 "* 243 

(«) 

Saturn ... 

P= 6 “ '+ - 

K 10,000 3 

(f) 

Node of the Moon (retrograde) 

. . . p=?L + JL 

20 265 


which may be compared with Verses 50, 51 and 52 (as corrected) 
the Madhyamadhikara of Sisya-dhi-vrddhida of Lalla 


(h) 

(HoH ) I 

(«) («*) (»)- 
jfun^sRT snrqcji v 11 

rfefa (^h) r m 

) f^nfw 1 
( ^0 ) ggfa ( $") t'cn^fe 
Tmfsiwf^ ( ) ^fltcT. II II 

^ OTt ( * ) sg& ( ^0,000 ) wrfg# *t%- 
^ Tflt mfafa ( \o ) *4#sssrar 1 

TOT (Ho) igit ¥TT^ Spfgtfo ( HHH )- 

11 hh 11 



Section II— SPASTADHIKARA 
(Dealing with the True Places of the Planets) 

By N. K. Majumder 


In the last Section the mean motions of the planets have been dealt 
with. But the position of a planet so calculated does not generally 
coincide with the position of the planet as observed. The difference 
of the longitudes (i.e., the angle of difference) of the two positions (mean, 
and true according to observation) is called the Equation of Centre 
(Equation of Position, according to Burgess); when the whole of this 
angle of difference is calculated and applied to the mean position, 
positively or negatively as the case may be, the corrected position of 
the planet must coincide with the true position as observed. The object 
of this Section is to determine this correction. 

In Indian Astronomy, the calculation of this correction, or of the 
angle of difference called the Equation of Centre, is based on the fol- 
lowing theory. 

A Mandocca* (apex of slowest motion) is assumed for each planet, 
and this Mandocca attracts the planet towards itself according to a 
certain law to be explained later. A Sighrocca * (apex of quickest mo- 
tion) is also assumed for every planet except the Sun and the Moon, 
and it also attracts the planet towards itself. The deviation of the 
true planet from the mean position is due to these attractions. For 
the Sun and the Moon there is, according to Indian Astronomy, gener- 
ally only one correction (Man da correction), but we shall see later on 
that Munjdla introduces a second correction for the Moon and he 
seems to have been the first of the Indian astronomers to do so. The 
complete correction for the other planets is a combination of the 
two (Manda and Slghra ) corrections indicated above. 

The planets and their Mandoccas and Sighroccas all move from 
west to east among the stars (which are fixed) in the heavens. Their 
positions or longitudes are measured eastwards from some fixed point 

*For an identification of Mandocca and Slghrocca with the terms (Apsis 
and Conjunction respectively) of modern Astronomy and a comparison of this 
theory of planetary motion with the modern theory, I would refer the reader 
to the excellent exposition given by Burgess in his translation of Suryyasiddhanta 
and by Sen Gupta in his Khandakhddyaka, Appendix III. 


4 
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oi' star in the heavens. The mean planet moves faster than the 
Mandocca, and the Sighrocca moves faster than the mean planet. Be- 
cause each Ucca ( Mandocca or Sighrocca ) draws the mean planet to- 
wards itself, the effect of such attraction is to reduce the angle between 
the Ucca and the planet in every case ; but, since the planet is ahead 
of Mandocca , the effect of the Mandocca is to diminish or increase 
the mean logitude of the planet according as the mean planet has 
moved less than or more than six signs from the Mandocca (see Dia- 
gram I); while, because the Sighrocca is ahead of the mean planet, the 
effect of the Sighrocca is to increase or diminish such longitude accord- 
ing as the Sighrocca has moved less than or more than six signs from 
the mean planet (see Diagram II). 

This general theory must be further amplified by the enuncia- 
tion of two theories, alternative to one another, on which is based the 
actual calculation of the amount of correction or the Equation of 
Centre. These theories are called the Eccentric Theory and the Epi- 
cyclic Theory, and both lead to the same results. 

According to the Eccentric Theory, the mean planet is supposed 
to move in a geo-centric circular orbit (i.e. in a circle with the Ear th 
or the Observer in the centre) with mean motion, and the true planet 
to move with the same mean motion in the same direction along an 
equal circle, called the Eccentric (Parimandala or Prativrtta ), whose 
centre is,' however, away and at a distance from the centre of the geo- 
centric circle (called Concentric or Kaksyavrtta in relation to the Ec- 
centric), the Ucca lying in a straight line joining the two centres (Dia- 
grams I and II). The distance between the two centres (of the Con- 
centric and the Eccentric) varies for different planets and for different 
positions of the same planet, and are defined for the planets and the ir 
different positions. 


Diagram I .—Explain- 
ing the Eccentric 
Theory for the effect 
of the Mandocca . 
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In Diagram I, MP1P2P3P4 is the Concentric (i.e. geo-centric 
Orbit, with the Earth or the Observer O at the centre) in which the 
mean planet is supposed to move with the mean motion in the counter- 
clockwise direction (eastwards). QM is the direction of the Mandocca, 
and M may be considered to be the Mandocca lying on this circle (Con- 
centric). M'Pi'PaTs'P/ is the Eccentric, with the same radius as the 
Concentric and with centre at O', in which the true planet is sup- 
posed to move from M', the position of Mandocca in this circle, in 
the same (counter-clockwise) direction with the same mean motion, 
and, therefore, for different positions (four such positions are shown, 
one in each quadrant) Pi, P2, Ps, P4 of the mean planet on the Concen- 
tric and the corresponding positions P'i, P'2, P'3, P'4 of the true planet 
on the Eccentric, 


angle MOPi = angle M'O'P/, 

angle MOP2 = angle M'OTa', 

angle MOP3 == angle M'O'P 3', 

angle MO Pi = angle M'O'P/. 

Since OP and O'P' are equal and parallel, P1P1' is equal and 
parallel to OO', and similarly P2P2', P3P3', P4P4' are equal and parallel 
to OO'. When the mean planet is at Pi in the Concentric, the true 
planet is at Pi' in the Eccentric, and thus appears to the Observer at 
O in the direction OPi" Pi'; the angle between the Mandocca M and the 
mean planet Pi (i.e., the longitude of Pi measured eastwards from a 
fixed point less the longitude of Mandocca) is called the Manda 
Kendra (anomaly). As the mean planet is at Pi and the true planet 
is seen in the direction OPi", to get the direction of the true planet 
it is necessary to calculate the angle MOPi" from the Kendra MOPi. 
Now, angle MOPi — angle MOPi" = angle P1QP1" and, therefore, if 
the angle P1OP1" can be determined, we can determine the direction 
in which the true planet lies. This angle P1OP1" is called the Equa- 
tion of Centre. Similarly, for the positions P2, P3, P4, the Equations 
of Centre are respectively the angles P2OP2", P3OP3", P4OP4". 

It will also be seen from this Diagram that the positions Pi", P2", 
P3", P4" of the true planet in the Concentric are nearer to th^ Mandocca 
than the mean positions Pi, P2, P3, Pi, respectively in the same circle. 
This is why- it was said that the Mandocca attracts the mean planet 
towards itself, 
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Diagram II.— Explain- 
ing the Eccentric 
Theory for the effect 
of the Slghrocca. 


In Diagram II, the same eccentric theory is explained in rela- 
tion to the Slghrocca (instead of the Mandocca ). The Slghrocca 
moves (eastwards) faster than the planet and, therefore, with the rela- 
tive velocity in a counter-clockwise direction if the planet is consi- 
dered stationary ; if, on the other hand, the Slghrocca is considered 
stationary, the planet will move backwards (i.e., in the clockwise 
direction) with the relative motion. For similarity with Diagram I, 
the Slghrocca has been considered stationary in Diagram II, OO'SS' 
being the direction of the Slghrocca from the Observer at O and the 
Sighrocca lying in the straight line joining O and O', the centres of 
the Concentric and the Eccentric. Pi, P2, P3, P4 are the positions of 
the mean planet (moving in the clockwise direction relatively to the 
Sighrocca ) in the first, second, third and fourth quadrants respectively 
from the Slghrocca, and Pi', P/, Pa', P/ are the corresponding posi- 
tions of the true planet in the Eccentric, the true planet being seen 
by the Observer at O in the directions OPi'TY, OV/TS, OPs"Ps', 
OP/'P*' respectively. 

It is evident from the Diagram that the mean planet is in every 
case attracted by and towards the Slghrocca. 

In either case (i.e., whether determining the Manda or the Slghra 
Equation of Centre), Muhjala defines Kendra to be the longitude of 
the mean planet less the longitude of the Ucca (Mandocca or Slghrocca, 
as the case may be). Now, for the positions Pi and P2 in Diagram I, 
and P s and P* in Diagram II, the Kendra as defined above is less than 
six signs, and in all these cases the longitude of the mean planet has 
to be reduced by the Equatation of Centre as determined; while for 
the positions Ps and P* in Diagram I and Pi and Pg in Diagram Ilf 
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the Kendra as defined above is more than six signs, and in these cases, 
as we have seen, the longitude of the mean planet has to be increased 
by the Equation of Centre. 

Thus, ’ Muhjala has been able to state the definitions and the 
results in a very general way. According to him, 

(i) A<?ndra=longitude of mean planet less longitude of Ucca, 

and 

(ii) Equation of Centre is positive or negative, according as 
Kendra is greater or less than six signs. 



Diagram III.— 
Explaining the Epicy- 
clic Theory for the 
effect of the Mandoc- 
ca. 


In Diagrams III and IV, the Epicyclic Theory is explained. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the mean planet moves in a geo-centric circular 
orbit, with the Earth or the Observer in the centre ; this geocentric 
circle (the Concentric in the Eccentric Theory) is called Deferent in 
this theory. The true planet moves in a circle (called the Epicycle 
or Nicoccavrtta ) with the mean planet as centre. The circumference 
of this circle, in relation to the Deferent, is defined for each planet 
and for different positions of the same planet. As a matter of fact, 
the radius of this Epicycle is equal to the distance between O and O', 
the centres of the Concentric and the Eccentric in the other theory. 

In Diagram III, M is the position of the Mandocca in the 
Deferent. The mean planet moves (eastwards) faster than the 
Mandocca , and Pi, P2, P3, P4 are the positions of the mean planet 
in the first, second, third and fourth quadrants respectively. As the 
mean planet moves away (counter-clockwise) from the Mandocca to 
Pi, describing the angle MOPi, the true planet moves in the Epicycle 
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(Nlcocca-vrtta) from the Ucca point Ui to Pi' in the opposite (clock- 
wise) direction with the same motion, describing thte angle U1P1P/ 
which is exactly equal to the angle MOPi described by the mean- 
planet in the Deferent during the same time ; and the true, planet is 
seen by the Observer at O in the direction OPi ,/ P/. At P2, the mean 
planet has moved from M (counter-clockwise) through the angle 
MOPs, and the true planet has moved from U 2 in the clockwise 
direction through the equal angle U2P2P2'. At P3, the mean pla- 
net has moved counter-clockwise in the Deferent through the 
angle subtended at the centre O by the arc MP1P2P3, and the true 
planet has moved clockwise from U 3 in the Epicycle through an 
equal angle subtended at the centre Ps by the arc UaBaNsPs'. Simi- 
larly, at P 4 , the mean planet moves counter-clockwise through an 
angle subtended at the centre O by the arc MPiP 2 P 8 P 4 , and the true 
planet moves from U4 in the Epicycle clock-wise through an equal angle 
subtended at the centre P4 by the are U4B4N4 P-/. When the mean 
planet is at P 2 , Pa, or P4, it is seen in the direction OP 2 "P 2 , OP 3 "P 3 ' or 
OP 4 "P 4 / . 



Diagram IV.— 
Explaining the Epicy- 
clic Theory for the 
effect of the Sighrocca. 


Diagram IV deals with the same eyicyclic theory, but with the 
Equation of Centre due to Sighrocca . S is the position of the Sighrocca 
in the Deferent. As Sighrocca moves faster than the mean planet, the 
mean planet is supposed to have a relative motion backwards (i.e. 
clockwise), taking different positions Pi, P 2 , Ps, and P 4 , in the four 
quadrants ; the true planet simultaneously moves in the Epicycle from 
the Ucca point U' in the opposite (counter-clockwise) direction with 
the same motion, and the true positions are observed in the directions 
QPi"Pi, OP/TEV, OP^'IY and OP/'P/ respectively. 
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Diagram V.— Comparing the Ec- 
centric and the Epicyclic Theo- 
ries. 


Diagram V illustrates a comparison of the two theories, by show- 
ing the Concentric, the Eccentric and the Epicycle together, and show- 
ing how the two theories lead to the same results. 


Diagram VI.— Showing the method of numerical calcula- 

tion of the Equation of Centre. 



(b) When the Mean Planet is 
in the third quadrant eastwards 
from the Ucca. 


(a) When the Mean Planet is 
in the firstquadrant eastwards 
from Ucca . 


Diagram VI shows how the Equation of Centre is to be actually 
calculated under either theory. Let A and A' be the positions o£ 
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the Ucca in the Concentric and the Eccentric, P the position of the 
mean planet in the Concentric (or Deferent) and V the position of 
the true planet in the Eccentric (or the Epicycle); then OP"P' is 
the direction in which the true planet is observed by the 'Observer at 
O, and the angle POP" is the Equation of Centre (let us call, E), 
Let R be the radius of the Concentric or the Eccentric, and let 00' 
be p, which is also equal to the radius of the Epicycle. Let OM be a 
diameter of the Concentric perpendicular to OA; draw perpendi- 
culars PM (which passes through P') on OM, P'N on OP, and ON' 
on P'O'. The angles AOP, A'O'P' (measured counterclockwise from 
A and A') and UPP' (measured clockwise from U) are equal. Then, 
angle AOP being Kendra (K), 

R Sin E = R Sin L POP" 

= -d NP' _ R. n Sin K 
' OP' VoN s + NP' f 

_ p. R Sin K 

nAcTp + P N)*+N P ,f 

_ p. R Sin K 

V(R±p CoTk) s V (p Sili KP 

_ p. R Sin K 

s?R s +2p R Cos K + p s 

[ The + Sign is for Diagram VI ( a) and the - Sign for Diagram VI ( b ) ] 

Then E is to be calculated from the Table of Jyds (i.e. of R Sin 0 
constructed for different values of $ ) and by interpolation, if 
necessary. 

This is the basis of the statements and the calculations of this 
Section, to which we now proceed. 

On the Kendra, Bhuja and Koti — 

W> qr te t fa r: fsi: i 

vrfr TO ii ^ 11 

graha svocconitah kendram sadiirdhddho 3 rdhajo bhujah | 

dhanarnarh padasah kotl dhanarnarnadhanatmikd | [ 1 1 || 

it. The (position or longitude of the) Planet less (that of) its 
Ucca (Apogee) is the Kendra (Anomaly) (from which is derived the 
Bhuja); the Bhujas derived from the half circle above and the half 
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circle below six signs are respectively positive and negative ; while the 
Koti is positive, negative, negative, positive in the successive (first, 
second, third and fourth) quadrants. 

Notes.— (1) In Laghumanasa there is a common definition of 
Kendra for both Manda and Sighra operations : In either case, the 
Kendra or Anomaly is obtained by deducting the Longitude of the 
Ucca (Mandocca or Sighrocca ) from the Longitude of the Planet. 
This has enabled the author to state the nature of the correction in 
such general terms as to be applicable in both the cases : such correc- 
tion is to be added to or deducted from the Kendra , and therefore 
added to or deducted from the longitude of the mean Planet, accord- 
ing as the Kendra as defined does or does not exceed six signs. 

Compare the modern Suryya-Siddhanta, Spastadhikara, verses 29 
and 45 : 

=3 II II 

$rst jtfC =3 1 

EFT SlfTJli fwrfi? gf u II 

Here also a common definition is given for the Kendra, obtained 
by deducting the Longitude of the Planet from that of the Ucca , 
instead of deducting the Longitude of the Ucca from that of the Planet 
as in Laghumanasa; and this common definition of the Kendra has 
enabled the author to give one common rule for the application of 
the correction for both Manda and Sighra operations, as in Laghu- 
manasa, but, on account of the difference in definition of the Kendra 
from that of Laghumanasa, the correction will be positive or negative 
according as the Kendra does not or does exceed six signs. 

Compare, on the other hand, the following 

Brahmasphutasiddhanta , Spastadhikara , v. 12 : 

HWt' I 

tisya-dhi-vrddhida, Spastadhikara, v. 10 : 

aft 

SEtTf? cT^TWil 

ymstfe 11 *0 l» 
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Sidclhanta-Sekhara , Sphutddhydya , v. 12 : 



^ flrfwfofa: n ii 

Si ddhanta-Sir omani, Spastadhikara, v. 1 8 : 


^sff aft 





355T3trf3^»^ sqwftq* 


#qrof f^sV sftsuiii \d ti 

In all these cases, on account of the different definitions of the 
Kendra for Manda and Stghra operations, the authors have to give 
different rules for the application of the Manda and Sighra corrections 
to the corresponding Kendras and to the corresponding longitudes of 
the mean planets. 

(3) A circle is divided by two perpendicular diameters into four 
quadrants (padas). As a circle is also divided into 12 signs or 360 
degrees, each quadrant is equal to 3 signs or 90 degrees. We have seen 
that Laghumandsa adopts the convention of negative and positive signs 
for the “sine” funciton in the first and second halves respectviely of a 
circle, which is contrary to the modern convention, but Siiryya- 
Siddhanta adopts the modern convention with regard to the sign of 
the “sine” function ; in these cases, a particular necessity dictates the 
assumption of one convention or the other. For the “cosine” func- 
tion, however, Laghumdnasa adopts the modern convention, the signs 
being positive, negative, negative and positive for the first, second, 
third and fourth quadrants respectively. 

(3) Whatever be the magnitude of an angle, whether it is less 
than or greater than a right angle or two or three right angles, the 
trigonometrical functions are determined from some corresponding 
acute angle. The term bhuja in Indian Mathematics approximates to 
the idea of this corresponding acute angle. In Indian Mathematics, 
the “sine” of any angle is the “sine” of the corresponding bhuja , and 
the “cosine” is the “sine” of the complement of the bhuja (i.e., 90 0 — 
bhuja). This is more fully defined in the next verse. If the angle 
is an acute angle, the bhuja is the angle itself ; if the angle is greater 
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than a right angle/ the hhuja is the supplement o£ the angle (i.e., i8o° 
—angle); if the angle lies between two and three right angles, the bhuja 
is the excess of the angle over two right angles (i.e., angle— 180°);. and, 
if the angle lies between three and four right angles, the bhuja is the 
difference between four right angles and the angle (i.e., 360°— angle). 
The Jya (“sine”) of an angle in Indian Mathematics is defined .to .be 
the Radius of the circle in which the angle is measured multiplied 
by the trigonometrical Sine of the angle. The terms Bhuja-jyd and 
Kotijyd therefore imply the Sine of the Bhuja and the Sine of the 
Koti, multiplied by the Radius. The terms Bhujajya . and Kotijyd 
are also shortly termed Bhuja (or Baku) and Koti respectively. 

On the Bhuja-jyd and Koti-jyd — 

qt i i 

oje pade gataisyabhydm bdhukoti same’nyathd | 1 | 

ui. In odd quadrants, the Baku (i.e. Bhujajya) and the Koti 

(i.e. Kotijyd) are defined by (or derived from, i.e. are Jya of, or Radius 
multiplied by Sine of) the angle passed over (gata) and the angle to 
be passed over (aisya) respectively. In even quadrants, it is the reverse. 

Notes.— (1) Baku is Jya of Bhuja , and Koti is Jya of Koti. The 
methods indicated here for determining the Bhujajya and . Koti- 
jyd agree with the modern methods for the determination, of trigono- 
metrical sines and cosines. Thus, in Diagram VII, if L AO Pi, 
■L AOP2, L AOPg, and L AOP 4 , be four angles lying respectively in 
the four quadrants, the angles being formed by OP moving from OA 

in the counterclockwise direction, 



First Quadrant 
(Odd = '8®f) 


Fourth Quadrant 
( Even = ) 
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for L AOPi (<1 rt.L ), Bhuja— l AOPi, Koti— L BOPi; 
for Z. AOP 2 (>1 rt. L ),Bhuja= ^A'OP 2 , Koti=z Z.BOP 2 ; 
for Z-AOPs (>2 rt. Ls),Bhuja=L A'0P3, Koti— L B'OP 3 ; 

and for ^AOp4 ( >3 rt. Ls ), Bhuja= L AOP 4 (< 1 rt. L ), 

Koti= l B'OPi. 


If the angle be called 0, then — 


if 6 lies in the 

1st. quadrant j 

2nd, quadrant 

3rd. quadrant 

4th. quadrant 

Jya 0 - 

KotijS 9 = 

R sin 0 

R sin (90 — 9) 

R sin (180—0) 
R sin (0—90) 

R sin (0—180) 
R sin (270—0) 

R sin (360 — 0) 
R sin(0— 270 


(2) In Indian Mathematics, the other trigonometrical elements 
are thus defined : 


(a) Jya of 3 signs or of 90 degrees or of a quadrant is the Radius. 
It is called Tri-jyd. 

(b) Trijyd — Bhujajya = Utkramajya of Koti, 

Trijyd — Kotijya = Utkramajya of Bhuja, 

R x Bhujajya / Kotijya = Length of Tangent at Bhuja-e nd. 
R x Kotijya j Bhujajya = Length of Tangent at Koti-end. 
These are all expressed as Lengths, which divided by the Radius 
give the usual trigonometrical ratios. 

A Rule for the approximate determination of Bdhu and Koti 
numerically — 

wvtmv \\ u 

Catustryekaghnarasyaikyarh bahukotyoh kalamsakah || 12 || 


12. In determining the Bdhu and the Koti , (i.e. the Bhujajya, 
and the Kotijya), multiply the signs (first, second and third signs) of 
the angle ( Bhuja or Koti ) respectively by 4, 3 and 1, and add ; take the 
sum as degrees and add as many kalas. 


Notes.— (1) The formula is thus expressed, 
for Jya of 1 sign, take 4°4'; 
for Jya of 2 signs, add 3°3'; 
for Jya of 3 signs, also add iV. 
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The result is 

Angle being Jya is 

l. sign or go degrees 4°4' or 244' 

2 signs or 60 degrees 7°7' or 427' 

3 signs or 90 degrees 8°8' or 488' 


The Jya of 3 signs or the Radius is thus taken to be 488', and the 
Jya, of go degrees is half of this and therefore 244'. 

(2) The Jya of any other angle is to be obtained presumably by 
interpolation, and will necessarily be very rough. 

(3) The three Jyds given above may be compared with analogous 
values given by other writers — 



Jy* 3° 

Jya 60 Jya 

90 or Radius 

Aryyabhata 

1719' 

2978' 

3438 ' 

Brahmagupta 

1635' 

2832' 

3270' 

Paulisa 

60' 

io 3 ' 5 6" 

120' 

Modern Suryya Siddhanta 

1 7 * 9 ' 

2978' 

343 8 ' 

Munj ala 

244' 

427' 

488' 

3 ripati 

1708' 

2958 ' 

3415 ' 

Bhaskaracaryya 

1 719' 

2977 ' 

343 8 ' 


It may be observed that Munj ala’s value of Jya of 3 signs is one- 
seventh of Sripati’s value. 

(4) Illustration.— To find Jya (is. 28° 19'). 

For 1 sign, take 4° o' o" 

For 28° of the second sign, take 2° 48' o" 

For 19' of the second sign, take T 54" 

6° 49 ' 54 " 

6' 49" 54"' 

6° 56' 44 " 

Also Kotijyd (1 s, 28° 19 ')=Jya (1 s, i° 40 = 4 ° 14 


Adding, 

Add the same as Raids, etc. 
Jya (1 s. 28° 19') 
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To determine the Manda correction to be applied to the position 
of the mean planet — 

^ff55FTTf^Y( MTIT*» ( ^ ) 
stoT: ( ) I 

pit: ( ) ^fT ( ) to ( ^ ) 
tor^r^T; ii ^ u 

to iipiw: I \\{\ 

sitryy ajjinasv i n o ’ gankdh saraveddh khakhendavah | 
dvyankdh khadantd strirasa schedah kotyardhasarhskrtah || 13 || 
bhujo liptikrta schedabhakto grahaphalarhsakdh | a 3^ | 

13. (In determining the Manda correction to be applied to the 
mean longitude and the mean motion of a planet), the “Divisor” is 
§24 for the Sun, 97 for the Moon, 45 for Mars, 100 for Mercury, 92 for 
Jupiter, 320 for Venus, and 63 for Saturn, each corrected by half Koti- 
jyd. 

13I. The Bhujajya turned Into lip t as and divided by the “Divi- 
sor” (defined in the last verse) gives the Graha-mandaphala (the Manda 
correction to be applied to the mean longitude of the planet) in 
amsas (degrees). 

Notes— (1) The “Divisor” ( cheda ) — Kotijya , where q has 

different values for the different planets, as given below 


For the Sun 

q=224 

„ the Moon 

q= 97 

„ Mars 

q= 45 

„ Mercury 

q=ioo 

„ Jupiter 

q— 93 

„ Venus 

q=320 

„ Saturn 

q= 63 
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(2) Bhujajya converted into liptas J Qheda=Manda Equation o£ 
Centre in degrees, which, as stated before, is positive or negative accord- 
ing as the Kendra does or does not exceed six signs. 

(3) We have seen that, if E be the Equation of Centre, R the 
radius of the Concentric, p the radius of the Epicycle, and K the 
Kendra (Anomaly), 

R sin B = R. ( See Diagram VI ) 

R. p sin K 

J (R+ p cos K) 2 +(p sin K f 

_p. R sin E 

n/r 2 ±2 p R cos K + p 2 
p. R sin K 


= R J 1 +2JP cos K 

R 

p, R sin K 

*R( 1±£ cos K) 
R 

p, R sin K 


( neglecting^ias small) 


Rip cos K 

which could also be derived by considering OP' equal to ON approxi- 
mately. 

In dealing with Manda operation, the term p cos K in the deno- 
minator is neglected as small compared with R by some teachers of 
Indian Mathematics (Cf. Modern Suyrya-siddhanta, Spastadhikara , v. 
39; Sripati, Siddhdnta-sekhara, Sphutadhyaya v. 25; Bhaskardcaryya, 
Spastadhikara , v. 26). Bhaskardcaryya, (Siddhdnta-Siromani, Gola- 
dhyaya, w. 36-37) a ho tries to explain why, instead of the hypotenuse 

V R 2 -f-2 p r cos p+p a 

the radius of the Concentric is taken in the denominator. 

The Equation of Centre will, in such cases, be given by the fol- 
lowing formula : 

R Sin E = p Sin k=R Sin Kx|-=R Sin Kx~ 


_R Sin K 
R 

P 
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■where 360° is the circumference of the Concentric or Deferent, P the 
circumference and p the radius of the mancla Epicycle. 

According to this formula, the Equation of Centre has the maxi- 
mum value when K is 90 degrees ; whereas, according to the formula. 


R 


sin B 


R p sin K 
R-f-p cos K 


the maximum value 


is given when 


d E 
d K 


= 0, 


i.e. when 


R p{ cos K (R-j-p cos K) — sin K (— p sin K)j. 
(R-f-p cos K) 3 


_ R p (R cos K-f p) 
(R-fp cos K) 2 
P 

i.e. when Cos K = — — 


If R expressed in minutes (3438'), with the corresponding value of 

P • yr 

P also expressed in minutes, the formula R Sin E=r R — f_ sm 

R-j-p cos K 

presses R. sin E in minutes. Then, Munjala makes another approxi- 
mation ; according to him, E=R sin E, and E is expressed in minutes 
or degrees according as R sin E is expressed in minutes or degrees. 
Then the formula is further simplified for facilitating numerical cal- 
culations. 


Thus, E=R sin E 
__ p. R sin K 

R-j-p C os K mmutes (n R an( i P be expressed in minutes) 

sin K 
1 cos K 
P 


minutes 


R 

488' sin K 


488' , 488' cos R 


minutes 


(to be continued.) 
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